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EDITORIAL 


CHRISTIAN  HOPE,  SOLIDARITY  AND  A NEW  YEAR 

Joao  and  Maria  are  typical  Brazilian  “caboclos.”  Parents  of  eleven  children 
(only  six  of  whom  remain  alive),  they  eke  out  a meagre  living  by  hunting, 
fishing  and  farming.  They’ve  lived  on  a small  plot  of  land  for  some  twenty  years, 
but  they  possess  no  title  to  it.  Large  foreign  corporations  are  buying  up  the  land 
along  the  Amazon  and,  since  Joao  and  Maria  have  no  proof  of  ownership,  they 
will  probably  be  forced  out.  Hunger,  disease  and  ignorance  of  their  rights  have 
always  been  their  lot.  Now  they  must  contend  with  the  fearful  thought  of  losing 
their  very  home. 

Yet  Joao  and  Maria  have  not  given  up  hope.  On  the  evening  of  December  31st 
they  will  again  participate  joyfully  in  the  festivities  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
New  Year.  And,  as  they’ve  done  every  year,  they  will  gather  their  family  together 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  and  express  their  Christian  hope  for  a better  world  by  recit- 
ing their  favourite  prayer: 

Hail  Mary,  pregnant  with  the  Hope  of  our  poor, 

The  Lord  is  with  you. 

Blessed  are  you  among  the  oppressed  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  your  womb, 
Liberation. 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  Latin  America, 

pray  for  us  that  we  may  remain  confident  in  the  Spirit  of  God, 
now  as  our  people  assume  the  struggle  for  justice  and  in  the  hour  of  its  reali- 
zation in  an  era  of  peace.  Amen. 

This  New  Year,  let  us  join  our  voices  with  those  of  Joao,  Maria  and  the 
marginalized  millions  like  them.  Let  us,  too,  put  our  trust  in  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
give  us  and  them  the  strength  and  courage  to  carry  out  the  global  struggle  for 
justice.  Let  us  not  be  obstacles  to  this  end,  either  in  our  personal  lives  or  in  the 
societal  structures  we  support.  And  finally,  let  us  resolve  to  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  era  of  true  peace  foreshadowed  and  demanded  by  the  liberation  event 
of  Christ’s  life,  death  and  Resurrection.  • 
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LETTERS 


My  Brother’s  Keeper 

In  “They  Continue  to  Smile,” 
Gerald  Heffernan  mentions  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  helpless  poor  that  I am 
familiar  with  in  the  Philippines.  In 
every  group  of  the  population  — rich, 
middle  class  and  poor  — there  are  the 
industrious  and  the  lazy.  But,  because 
of  real  nutritional  deficiencies,  one  can 
find  more  involuntary  laziness  among 
the  poor. 

Please,  when  you  write  your  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Philippines,  tell  them 
to  write  me.  I am  not  wealthy,  but  I 
can  provide  them  with  some  funds  and 
also  some  seeds  to  help  the  poor. 

Domingo  Kiiayko , 
Taiisay , Negros  Occidental , 
Philippines. 


Let  God  Punish 

I no  longer  find  Scarboro  Missions 
oriented  toward  our  religion;  rather,  it 
seems  preoccupied  with  social  action.  I 
do  not  agree  with  our  missionaries  be- 
coming involved  in  the  politics  of 
other  countries.  Help  and  understand- 
ing — yes;  active  involvement  — no. 
I’ve  seen  the  Berrigans,  etc.,  and  feel 
that  their  Faith  came  second. 

Granted  that  the  social  systems  in 
many  countries  are  wrong  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  poor  — Communism, 
Fascism  - and  even  greedy  people  in 
our  own  society.  But  let  God  punish.  I 
prefer  the  religious  orientation  as  I 
found  with  some  native  priests  in  the 


Far  East.  Simple,  Christ-like,  teaching 
by  example. 

R.F.  Kingston, 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

Real  Commitment 

I received  a letter  from  Dan  Anstett 
(Scarboro  lay  missionary)  this  week 
...  He  gave  me  a good  run-down  on 
the  natives  of  Chiapas  and  his  love  for 
them.  It  is  good  for  Christianity  to 
have  a man  of  Dan’s  calibre  so  dedi- 
cated in  this  age  of  affluence,  deca- 
dence and  indifference  to  the  plight 
of  our  suffering  and  hungry.  Articles 
like  his  in  Scarboro  Missions  are  very 
interesting  and  enlightening.  Too  bad 
they  couldn’t  be  posted  in  every 
wealthy  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  It 
might  wake  some  priests  up  to  their 
true  vocation  and  commitment  in- 
stead of  Bingo  and  more  beautiful 
churches. 

Francis  B.  Whelan, 
Kamloops,  B.C. 

On  Buddhism 

The  articles  on  Buddhism  I really 
liked.  We  have  a lot  of  Buddhists  in 
Darjeeling  and  in  our  college  ...  I 
must  say,  though,  that  our  Buddhists 
are  more  photogenic  than  the  ones  pic- 
tured in  your  magazine.  We  also  have 
more  images  in  the  temple  here.  Cul- 
tural differences,  I suppose! 

I have  been  reading  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions since  1961.  Its  quality  makes  it 
very  desirable. 

Rev.  William  German,  S.J. 

Darjeeling,  India. 
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Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  from  Toronto, 

Ontario,  was  ordained  in  1952.  He 
worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
nearly  25  years.  At  present,  Fr.  Curcio 
is  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  the 
A frican  nation  of  Guinea-Bissau. 


First 


Impressions  ~ 
butnot 
the  last 


I have  been  in  Africa  several  months 
1 and  I am  still  unravelling  the  maze 
of  first  impressions  of  so  different  a 
world.  How  difficult  it  appears  to 
make  it  my  own! 

Of  course,  I am  able  to  communi- 
cate very  little.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
people  appear  expressionless,  even 
cold.  They  seem  to  talk  to  one  another 
so  angrily  and  while  in  the  midst  of 
such  loud,  harsh  chatter,  they  often 
burst  out  with  laughter.  Hygiene  is  out 
of  the  question.  Table  manners,  well, 
that  is  solved  by  not  using  tables. 
Suffering  appears  to  be  their  daily 
fare:  clothes,  food,  health  and  perhaps 
even  dignity. 

Everywhere,  one  can  see  infants 


tied  to  the  backs  of  their  mothers  or 
sisters. Ginger-bread  youngsters  scantily 
dressed,  as  well  as  adults,  are  a common 
sight.  I long  to  wrap  them  decently 
with  good  clothing. 

Everyone  has  amulets  of  some  kind 
tied  to  arms,  legs,  waist  or  neck.  I long 
to  liberate  them  from  their  fears.  Cer- 
tain men  carry  goat-horns  in  their 
hands  everywhere  they  go. 

Women  do  such  heavy  work  and 
have  to  share  their  husbands  with 
others.  No  one  seems  to  be  “employ- 
ed.” Consumer  goods  are  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Snakes  and  insects  occasion- 
ally appear  in  unexpected  places.  Not 
long  ago  I saw  monkeys  for  the  first 
time  since  my  arrival  in  Africa.  Of 
course,  I have  been  to  zoos.  But  these 
were  on  the  side  of  a road.  They  ap- 
peared as  bundles  of  dark  brown  arms 
and  legs  tied  together  by  a thin  tail. 
They  were  simply  there,  unfettered, 
without  a cage,  free  to  roam  about, 
completely  “uncivilized”  as  it  were. 
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Population:  638,000 

Ethic  groups:  Baianta  30%,  Fuia  20%, 

Mandyako  14% 

Languages:  Portuguese  (official), 

Crioio,  tribal  languages 

Religions:  Moslems  30%,  Christians  1%, 

tribal  religions  69% 

Labour  Force:  86%  peasant  farmers 
Life  expectancy:  Males  37.0 years; 
females  40.  7 years 

Well,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
these  observations  are  first  impressions. 
They  are  superficial  and  even  unjust. 
But  they  are  first  impressions. 

One  day,  while  trying  to  converse 
in  Portuguese  with  Josefina,  a well 
known  catechist  in  Bissau,  I asked  her 
how  she  would  present  the  Gospel  to 
her  own  tribe.  She  hesitated  and  then 
answered  solemnly:  “I  would  never 
tell  them  that  their  traditions  and  be- 
liefs are  of  no  value.  They  believe  with 
all  their  hearts  that  they  have  true 
understanding.  It  means  everything  to 
them.'’ 

No  doubt,  this  had  already  hap- 


pened. Josefina  would  agree  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  who  recently  said  that  the 
culture  of  a people  is  the  expression  of 
its  soul.  First  impressions  are  the 
meeting  and,  at  times,  the  clashing,  of 
the  souls  of  two  peoples. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  conscious  of 
the  culture  and  religion  of  peoples, 
especially  our  own.  These,  expressed 
in  mythology,  writings,  history,  ritual, 
initiation  ceremonies,  dances,  recrea- 
tion and  aesthetic  forms,  guide  and 
condition  the  response  to  Jesus  when 
He  asks,  “Who  do  you  say  that  I am?” 
The  apostles  were  guided  and  condi- 
tioned in  their  response  by  their 
Hebrew  culture  and  religion:  “Jesus  in- 
deed is  the  Messiah!” 

Today,  Jesus  poses  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  African  people.  The  answer 
is  the  same,  but  from  different  Apostles 
of  a different  culture  and  religious 
background.  The  response  must  be 
African,  of  the  African  soul.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  a people  that  is  primarily  re- 
newed, re-created  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus. 

It  might  well  be  asked  of  you  and 
me:  “How  much  of  the  spirit,  the  soul, 
of  other  peoples  do  we  allow  as 
acceptable  to  our  own  way,  to  our 
own  culture  and  religion?”  Would  it 
not  be  a worthy  question  for  a parish, 
a diocese,  the  Canadian  Church?  Are 
we  still  fearful  and  critical  due  to  old 
first  impressions  that  have  become  last 
impressions? 

These  questions  pose  no  problem, 
but  rather,  offer  us  a mystery:  the 
sharing  of  the  spirits,  the  souls  of  dif- 
ferent peoples.  In  a way,  as  truly  a 
mystery,  it  surpasses  reasoning.  It  is 
like  the  small  boy  carrying  another 
little  boy  on  his  back,  with  the  caption: 
“He’s  not  heavy,  he’s  my  brother!”  • 
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Water  Bog 


It  was  Din!  Din!  Din! 

“ You  ’eathen,  where  the  mischief  have 
you  been? 

You  put  some  juldee  in  it 
Or  Hi  marrow  you  this  minute 
If  you  don ’t  fill  up  my  helmet,  Gunga 
Din!” 

— Gunga  Din 
Rudyard  Kipling 

I — |e  had  been  a water  boy  in  one  of 
1 Uhe  camps  during  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. In  those  days  he  wore  a pair 
of  his  Irish  father’s  cut  down  trousers 
with  a rope  belt  and  that  was  his  entire 
wardrobe.  Hauling  heavy  buckets  of 
water  to  thirsty  soldiers  and  to  the  wo- 


men who  did  the  laundry,  he  was  on 
the  go  from  sun  up  to  sun  down. 
Undernourished  and  overworked,  he 
picked  up  a particularly  loathsome 
skin  disease.  The  boy  was  small  and 
emaciated  and  he  might  have  stayed  in 
the  camp  indefinitely  if  an  old  friend 
of  his  mother’s  had  not  discovered  him’ 
one  day  carrying  the  heavy  buckets  of 
water.  The  boy  only  knew  that  his 
mother  was  too  sick  to  look  after  him 
and  his  father  was  hiding  out  from  the 
Japanese  in  the  jungle. 

The  family  friend  took  him  to  an 
orphanage.  It  was  there  that  the  water 
boy  received  his  first  medical  examina- 
tion. The  doctor  told  the  boy  in  blunt 
language  that  he  appeared  to  have 
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Leprosy  means  exclusion. 


leprosy.  The  doctor’s  verdict  was  like  a 
bombshell.  Even  a small  boy  of  ten 
knew  what  leprosy  was  and  what  it 
would  mean  to  him.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
came known,  he  would  be  sent  away 
and  never  allowed  to  return.  The  boy 
went  to  his  mother’s  place  and  he  told 
her  the  awful  news. 

“You  must  pray  to  God.  God  will 
hear  your  prayers.  I will  pray  too.  We 
will  storm  heaven.  It  will  be  all  right. 
You  will  see.’’ 

The  boy  had  never  prayed  for  any- 


thing except  the  safety  of  his  father. 
But  he  was  pretty  sure  his  father  was 
dead.  Or  why  hadn’t  he  came  back  to 
the  family.  He  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  he  prayed.  He  prayed  every  day. 
And  one  day  he  went  back  to  the  doc- 
tor and  the  doctor  told  him  that  the 
skin  disease  seemed  to  be  clearing  up. 
Really  it  had  only  been  an  effect  of 
malnutrition.  The  boy  knew  different- 
ly. God  had  heard  his  prayer.  He  never 
forgot  that  incident . . . 

Today  that  former  water-boy  is  the 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  a mission  territory 
called  Lashia,  on  the  border  between 
Burma  and  China.  The  49-year-old 
Bishop  has  a lot  of  different  projects. 

“We  want  to  build  a dam  up  there. 
It  is  really  needed  to  irrigate  the  fields. 
It  won’t  be  the  most  professional  job 
because  we  are  short  of  funds  but,  as 
the  British  so  often  say  nowadays, 
we’ll  muddle  through  somehow.’’ 

And  they  will  too,  because  Bishop 
Jocelyn  Madden  is  a man  of  faith  and 
has  the  optimism  that  goes  with  it.  It 
is  not  too  surprising  to  learn  that  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  orphans  and 
he  runs  a home  for  boys  and  supports 
it  with  free  will  offerings. 

“They  don’t  live  in  luxury.  They 
have  straw  mattresses  and  sacks  for 
blankets.  They’re  growing  boys  though 
between  12  and  16  and  they  do  need  a 
balanced  diet.  I concentrate  most  of 
my  efforts  in  trying  to  get  enough 
food  on  the  table.’’ 

Bishop  Madden  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  priests  in  Lashia. 

“They  are  all  young  men  and  they 
are  enthusiastic  and  full  of  zeal.  God 
has  blessed  us  here  in  Burma  by  giving 
us  good  priests  and  sisters.  They  work 
very  hard  .and  they  have  to  travel  great 
distances.  Our  catechists,  too,  are  re- 
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markable  people.  They  give  leadership 
courses,  pre-marital  instructions  and 
teach  Catechism.  I think  we  have  a 
well  integrated  team.” 

Bishop  Madden  studied  in  India  and 
so  he  knows  Hindustani,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  Burma 
today. 

“As  you  can  see  from  looking  at 
me”  he  said,  with  a merry  twinkle  in 
his  dark  brown  eyes,  “I  am  only  half 
Irish.  But  there  are  red  haired,  blue 
eyed  Burmese  in  this  country  who 
look  like  real  Hibernians,  but  me  . . . 
I’ve  got  the  Irish  heart.” 

And  he  does  too.  Bishop  Madden  is 
one  of  the  many  people  of  mixed 
parentage  who  are  known  today  as 
Anglos.  He  isn’t  ashamed  of  either  side 
of  his  family. 


“My  father  gave  his  life  for  us  in 
the  jungle.  He  always  had  a hard  time 
here.  My  mother  gave  me  her  deep 
faith  and  a spirit  of  self-reliance.  I am 
proud  to  be  an  Anglo.” 

I couldn’t  help  thinking  of  that 
poor  downtrodden  water  boy  in 
Rudyard  Kipling  famous  poem  — 
Gunga  Din.  He  was  cursed  and  reviled 
and  ordered  about  with  no  regard 
whatever  for  his  sensibilities.  He  was 
only  a native  boy  and  not  really  of  any 
worth  to  anybody.  And  then  in  the 
heat  of  battle  a soldier  calling  for 
water  and  first  aid  remarked: 

“ Though  I’ve  belted  you  and  flayed 
you 

By  the  living  God  that  made  you 
You’re  a better  man  than  / am 
Gunga  Din.  ” • 


Tragedu 

CoilHMllJ 

and  Jou 


Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 

Gerald  Heffernan,  from  Douro, 
Ontario,  has  been  a member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
since  1 958.  He  has  been  working  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  since  1976. 


I had  just  bolted  my  front  door.  I 
* looked  at  my  watch  and,  with  the 
help  of  my  little  lantern,  noticed  that 
it  was  10:30  p.m.  It  had  been  a good 
day.  I sat  down  in  my  favourite  little 
rocking  chair  in  my  house  in  Arroyo 
Cafias.  Much  has  happened  since  my 
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arrival  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
almost  five  years  ago.  Some  experiences 
were  very  sad  , others  rather  comical, 
and  others  have  brought  me  great  mo- 
ments of  joy  and  happiness.  Now,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  I was  able  to 
reflect. 

I shall  never  forget  that  day  — 
August  31,  1979  — certainly  by  far  the 
most  frightening  experience  of  my  life. 
That  was  the  day  that  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  kilometer  an  hour 
winds  of  “Hurricane  David”  visited 
our  island.  Trees  fell  like  match  sticks 
and  zinc  sheets  from  roofs  sailed  freely 
and  swiftly  through  the  air  as  the  for- 
midable giant  did  battle  with  every- 
thing in  sight.  The  next  morning  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  dis- 
covering yet  a further  reality  — the 
massive  destruction  of  their  homes. 


Through  the  days  and  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed people  became  increasingly 
aware  of  just  how  terrible  the  loss  had 
been.  It  was  a national  calamity. 

With  homes,  belongings,  and  crops 
gone,  the  poor  found  themselves 
ruined  — with  seemingly  no  possible 
way  to  start  again.  All  schools  were 
transformed  into  refuges  for  the  poor. 

I remember  asking  myself,  why?  It 
seemed  like  such  a senseless  thing 
bringing  as  it  did  a renewed  period  of 
suffering  and  struggle  for  a people  al- 
ready experiencing  so  much  misery 
and  poverty. 

Father  Lou  Quinn,  SFM,  always  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  extreme  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  be- 
gan to  organize  programs  to  respond 
to  this  new  and  distressing  situation 
which  had  visited  itself  upon  this  suf- 
fering people  in  the  campos  and  town 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  I became  involved 
in  a housing  project  in  the  campo  of 
Sabana  Larga,  laying  blocks,  digging 
foundations,  mixing  mortar,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  forty  destitute  families 
who  occupied  a small  medical  centre 
there.  I remembered  Felix,  a poor 
hard-working  young  man,  who  spent 
two  days  a week  working  on  the  houses 
in  the  project  and  the  other  days 
working  on  his  farm.  I remembered 
the  evening  his  one-year-old  child  died 
in  the  medical  centre  amidst  the  con- 
tinued atmosphere  of  smoke,  flies  and 
general  uncleanliness.  I offered  to  ac- 
company his  brother,  Jose,  to  break 
this  sad  and  unpleasant  news.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a rugged  journey  of  about 
four  kilometers,  finally  ending  on  the 
crest  of  a good  sized  mountain.  I can 
still  see  Felix  swinging  his  machete  to 
control  the  weeds  on  his  arid  little  plot 
of  land  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
What  a hard  and  brutish  lot  is  that  of  a 
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farmer  here! 

The  best  farm  lands  are  in  the 
hands  of  a few  super  wealthy,  the 
government  or  giant  corporations. 
Lacking  roads,  water  and  machinery, 
to  say  nothing  of  fertilizers,  the 
campesino  is  ultimately  at  the  mercy 
of  large  food  companies  and  the  low 
prices  they  set  on  the  fruit  of  their 
toil. 

I remembered  breaking  the  news  of 
the  child’s  death  to  Felix  and  how 
calmly  and  resignedly  he  seemed  to 
accept  it  — hardly  any  sign  of  visible 
emotion.  Apparently,  he  had  become 
well  accustomed  to  accepting  such 
tragedies  — well  accustomed  to  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  tremendous  set- 
backs and  hardships  of  life.  This  inci- 
dent seems  to  exemplify  the  sad  lot  of 
the  poor  - too  exhausted  to  struggle, 
they  can  only  dream  of  a better  world. 

The  missionary,  however,  does  not 
only  encounter  tragedy.  Several  events 
have  happened  which  have  turned  out 
to  be  rather  comical.  It  was  lunch  time 
at  the  housing  project  in  Sabana  Larga. 
There  I sat  with  a plate  of  rice  and 
beans  balanced  between  my  knees. 
Suddenly,  a big  rooster  appeared  from 
nowhere  and  landed  plunk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  my  food  with  both  feet.  With 
lightning  speed  he  began  to  eat  kernels 
of  rice  and  beans  from  between  its 
long  claws.  With  one  bat  of  my  hand 
he  was  flying  awkardly  through  the 
air.  What  to  do  now?  Fifty  sets  of  eyes 
were  upon  me.  To  throw  the  food  out 
might  give  scandal,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  poor  people.  I 
firmly  grabbed  my  spoon  and  by  some 
minor  miracle  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
whole  bit  into  my  stomach.  The  greater 
miracle  was  that  it  remained  there! 

Then  there  was  the  day  when  I 
arrived  on  my  Yamaha  TOO  at  the 


...  too  exhausted  to  struggle. 


river.  The  bridge  had  been  removed  by 
Hurricane  David.  While  three  men 
carried  my  bike  across  the  current  I 
mounted  a horse  to  get  to  the  other 
side.  Horseback  riding,  due  to  my  farm 
background,  has  never  presented  too 
much  of  a problem.  Mind  you,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  I have  not  done 
too  much  of  it.  But,  like  riding  a 
bicycle,  you  never  forget.  However, 
crossing  a fast-moving,  swollen  river 
does  present  a problem.  I’ve  never 
quite  been  able  to  master  the  art  of 
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" ...  / have  found  the  greatest  hap- 
piness from  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
warm , humorous , needy,  life-loving 
people.  ” 

tucking  my  legs  behind  me  to  stay 
above  the  racing  waters.  I either  get 
severe  cramps  in  my  leg  muscles  or  run 
the  risk  of  losing  my  balance  and  fall- 
ing off.  However,  that  day  I had  that 
certain  feeling.  I was  beaming  with 
confidence.  With  ease  I positioned  my 
legs  behind  me  as  the  angry  waters 
roared  above  the  belly  of  the  horse. 
My  form  and  technique  certainly 
belied  my  40  years.  Everyone  noticed 
the  manner  in  which  I artfully  and 


skillfully  manoeuvred  my  beast 
through  the  raging  waters.  In  no  time 
I was  on  the  other  bank.  I could  al- 
most hear  the  clapping  about  to  begin. 
It  was  really  nothing!  I began  to  dis- 
mount and  hauled  one  leg  over  the 
horse.  The  next  instant  I found  myself 
head  first  under  the  stomach  of  the 
horse,  somewhere  between  the  back 
and  front  hooves.  My  left  foot  had 
caught  in  the  stirrup  and  did  I take  a 
dandy  flip.  Three  fellows  rushed  up  to 
untangle  me  and  I was  on  my  feet  like 
a flash  dusting  off  everything  but  my 
pride.  I grabbed  my  motorcycle  and, 
red-faced,  made  a feverish  exit. 

Now  for  the  happy  times.  As  every- 
one knows,  great  happiness  comes 
from  just  sharing  and  living  with  fel- 
low human  beings.  You  say  people  are 
the  same  everywhere.  Well,  maybe,  but 
the  people  amongst  whom  I live  and 
work  are  Dominicans  and  that  makes 
them  special  to  me  right  away.  During 
the  last  five  years  I have  found  the 
greatest  happiness  from  living  in  the 
midst  of  a warm,  humorous,  needy,  life- 
loving  people.  They  are  a beautiful, 
special  people,  ever  ready  for  witty 
conversation  and  finding  humour  in  all 
phases  of  life.  Accustomed  to  living  on 
the  fringe  of  society,  they  are  the 
poor,  the  marginalized. 

A month  or  so  ago,  I was  back  to 
the  Sabana  Larga  project.  All  the  forty 
families  have  their  own  new  homes 
and  Felix  is  especially  happy  — his 
wife  just  gave  birth  to  a healthy  baby 
boy. 

Well,  I guess  I had  better  leave  this 
good  old  rocking  chair  and  get  some 
sleep.  What  will  tomorrow  bring?  I 
don’t  know.  My  life  goes  on  just  like 
yours:  interesting  and  full  of  adven- 
ture, sometimes  happy  and  sometimes 
sad  and  even,  at  times,  rather  comical.* 
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Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM. 


A Toronto  native , Fr.  Terry  O’Sulli- 
van was  ordained  in  1968. 

He  has  been  working  in  Brazil  since 
1970  and  is  presently  that  mission’s 
Regional  Coordinator. 

Cor  the  last  eleven  years,  I have  lived 
I and  worked  in  the  Brazilian  Ama- 
zon close  to  the  city  of  Manaus.  The 
last  five  years  were  spent  in  the  interior 
operating  out  of  a small  town  called 
Urucara,  24  hours  by  boat  down  river 


from  Manaus.  The  outside  world  is 
really  outside  and  this  isolation  has 
rendered  me  incompetent  to  judge 
many  world  events.  I cannot  speak  on 
East-West  or  North-South  dialogues. 
Yet,  I am  constantly  asked  about  Rus- 
sian, Cuban,  communist  presence  in 
my  area  and  whether  or  not  I’m  going 
to  get  shot. 

I have  never  seen  a Russian,  Cuban 
or  communist  in  the  Amazonian 
region  where  we  work.  Nonetheless, 
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my  fellow  priests  and  I have  been  called 
communists  and  subversives.  What  is  a 
communist?  I have  studied  communism 
both  in  the  seminary  and  at  Ottawa 
University,  yet  I’m  not  sure  what  this 
word  means  today.  At  times  it  doesn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  doctrine 
of  Karl  Marx.  It  seems,  all  too  often, 
that  a communist  is  one  who  is,  first 
of  all,  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 
secondly,  trying  to  apply  the  law 
favourably  to  the  people.  Quite  simply, 
it  is  a dirty  word  used  to  label  anyone 
who  stands  with  the  people  in  their 
search  for  a fair  deal,  for  a life  which 
provides  security  for  hard  working 
people,  for  a life  that  permits  them  to 
educate  their  children,  for  a life  that 
gives  them  and  their  family  enough  to 
eat,  for  a life  that  provides  for  health 
with  some  defense  against  disease. 

And  what’s  a subversive?  Is  it  the 
person  who  tries  to  apply  the  law  of 
the  land?  Yes,  if  the  government  itself 
does  not  follow  the  law.  Brazil  has 
beautiful  laws  to  protect  the  poor, 
especially  the  law  on  land  reform  — 
but  it  isn’t  followed!  We  become  sub- 
versives because  our  work  in  favour  of 
the  poor  quickly  reveals  that  the 
power  structures,  be  they  political  or 
economic,  ignore  the  law  and  cause 
great  suffering  for  the  people. 

By  these  definitions  I am  “sub- 
versive” and  “communist.”  Will  I be 
shot  as  Raoul  Leger  and  countless 
others  have  been  shot?  I doubt  it  as 
this  is  not  the  current  Brazilian  reality. 
Frankly,  I couldn’t  care  less  since  it  is 
so  easy  to  die;  it  is  much  harder  to  be 
“communist”  and  “subversive”  day 
after  day.  I ask  your  prayers  for  myself 
and  the  many  others  who  search  for 
the  daily  courage  to  be  faithful  to 
their  people  even  if  labelled  communist 
and  subversive.  • 


Father  MacKinnon 


Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  from  Inver- 
ness, Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  in 
August  of  1961.  He  was  initially 
appointed  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
but  was  transferred  to  St.  Vincent 
where  he  worked  for  1 1 years.  In  1974 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Bahamas.  He 
is  currently  engaged  in  parish  work  in 
Nassau. 

Job  Description 

If  someone  asks  me  what  my  job  or 
profession  is,  the  first  answer  I give  is 
that  I am  a clergyman.  I’ve  often  been 
confronted  with  that  question  in  my 
travels.  You  always  get  around  to  that 
when  travelling.  Other  people  will  ask 
you  what  your  line  of  work  is,  and  I 
always  say  I’m  a Catholic  priest.  From 
there,  I tell  them  that  my  work  is  in 
trying  to  help  people,  in  trying  to 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Introduction 

Beginning  this  month , Scarboro  Missions  introduces  a new  feature 
entitled  “Persona!  Reflections.  ” The  material  presented  here  will  be 
based  on  interviews  with  different  priests  and  lay  missionaries  in  the 
Society.  The  random  personal  reflections  of  Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon 
on  a number  of  different  topics  is  the  first  of  this  eleven-part  series. 


The  West  Indian  Church 
and  the  Foreign  Missionary 

Ambrose  MacKinnon,  SFM. 


understand  people,  in  trying  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  face  of  problems 
they  confront  in  their  daily  lives. 

I like  people  very  much.  I don’t 
care  who  they  are  or  what  colour  they 
are.  I really  like  being  among  people.  I 
know  one  thing  in  life  . . . people  need 
someone  just  to  listen  to  them.  I 
found  out  that  this  is  something  that  is 
very  important.  In  all  the  areas  I’ve 
worked,  people  need  to  be  shown  love, 
to  be  given  encouragement. 

I feel  that  the  best  work  that  we  as 
priests  can  do  is  to  be  sympathetic  to 
people,  to  walk  along  Avith  them  in 
their  problems.  This,  I try  to  do  in  my 
own  daily  priesthood  and  I enjoy  it. 

The  Role  of  the  Missionary 

Our  work  as  Canadians  in  the  West 
Indies  today  is  to  be  supportive  of  the 
local  clergy  and  the  lay  leaders.  This  is 
a new  experience  for  the  Church.  And 
I think  this  is  the  only  way  the 
Bahamian  Church  is  going  to  become 


independent.  It  has  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  itself.  I think  that  one  thing  that’s 
needed  on  our  part  is  patience.  We  all 
don’t  do  things  the  same  way.  We  all 
don’t  operate  in  the  same  way.  Our 
most  important  work  is  to  be  sup- 
portive of  our  local  people  in  the  West 
Indian  Church. 

Our  role  as  foreigners  is  to  help 
West. Indians  find  themselves.  Remem- 
ber that  Catholicism  was  imposed  by 
another  culture,  and  they’ve  never  had 
a chance  to  unfold  themselves.  Their 
identity  in  liturgy  and  building  the 
Church  — it  has  not  been  West  Indian. 
I’m  not  blaming  anyone  for  that  be- 
cause I’ve  been  part  of  it  myself.  It's 
not  a matter  of  putting  blame  on  any- 
body. It’s  that  we  didn’t  understand 
what  was  happening  when  we  came 
here. 

For  instance,  two  years  ago  we  had 
a diocesan  assembly  in  Nassau.  Both 
clergy  and  laity  were  present.  It  was 
interesting.  There  was  a real  cross- 
section  of  the  West  Indies  there.  Every 
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island  was  represented.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  had  lost  six  priests  the 
previous  nine  months,  nobody  said  we 
were  short  of  priests.  Not  one  person 
stood  up  and  said,  “We  need  a priest  — 
we’re  short  of  priests.”  They  wanted 
to  get  themselves  involved  in  the 
Church.  This  is  what  I saw  coming  out 
of  that  assembly  ...  a real  involve- 
ment of  the  people.  To  me,  that’s  solid 
proof  that  we  have  to  help  foster  that. 


“We  can  Y just  go  out  and 
start  imposing  on  them 


“The  development  of  the  /< 


We  can’t  just  go  out  and  start  imposing 
on  them,  pushing  priests  and  clergy 
into  spots.  Just  because  there’s  an  altar 
doesn’t  mean  we  have  to  have  a warm 
body  in  front  of  it.  We  can’t  have  that 
type  of  thing  any  more.  I think  we 
have  to  allow  them  to  unfold  and  from 
that  we  will  get  leaders  in  the  Church. 
We’ll  get  leaders  that  will  become 
more  knowledgeable  of  the  Christian 
message  and,  hence,  they’ll  become 
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more  alert  to  what  is  happening 
politically.  Once  they  get  a good  grasp 
of  the  Christian  message,  they’ll  start 
to  see  the  injustices  on  the  political 
scene.  The  development  of  the  local 
people  - that’s  high  priority. 

Our  work  now  should  be  with  those 
who  are  coming  up.  I really  think  that 
we  should  be  in  a supportive  role,  even 
if  we  disagree  with  the  local  men  and 
women.  It’s  a Church  that  they  are 


going  to  live  in  even  though  we  may  be 
recalled  out  of  there.  They’re  going  to 
continue  it.  I’d  say  that  our  primary 
role  is  to  be  supportive  and  to  help  in 
whatever  way  we  can.  No  one  group 
has  all  the  answers  — we  can  offer 
what  we  have.  But  if  they  don’t  agree, 
if  they  say  to  us  that  it  doesn’t  fit, 
well,  we  have  to  be  big  enough  to  say 
“that’s  great”  and  be  supportive  of 
what  does  fit  in. 
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Problems  Facing  an  Emerging  Church 

In  the  Bahamas,  certainly  abortion 
should  be  looked  at.  You  see  the 
Bahamas  is  a Christian  country,  at 
least  it’s  under  the  guise  of  Christianity. 
So  I would  see  abortion  as  a very 
pressing  issue.  It’s  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  hammer  at.  The  government 
has  a little  pamphlet  out  that  tells  peo- 
ple how  they  can  have  sex  without 
getting  pregnant.  I went  after  this  at 
Church  one  Sunday  — I blasted  the 
Ministry  of  Community  Development. 
Everybody  was  at  the  back  of  the 
Church  saying  “that  was  long  over- 
due.” I told  people  that  the  pamphlet 
was  an  insult  to  parents  who  brought 
children  into  the  world.  And  I told 
young  people  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
them  because  it  reduced  them  to  the 
level  of  a brute  animal. 

Morals  — that's  a big  issue.  Tourism 
does  something  to  morals  in  any  coun- 
try, especially  one  the  size  of  the 
Bahamas.  We  get  a million  and  a half 
tourists  a year  and  there  are  200,000 
Bahamians.  We’re  outnumbered  six  to 
one.  Many  of  these  tourists  don’t  bring 
the  best  into  the  country,  as  far  as 
morals  are  concerned. 

Men  have  to  control  themselves  as 
far  as  going  out  with  other  women  is 
concerned.  This  “macho”  man  attitude 
is  a huge  problem  in  the  Bahamas.  A 
man  can’t  have  one  woman  — he  has 
to  have  many  women.  This  is  a real 
problem. 

Aside  from  these  things  is  the 
problem  of  justice.  Once  we  get  the 
principles  of  justice  established  then 
people  will  begin  to  look  at  themselves 
— we’ll  all  begin  to  look  at  ourselves, 
and  the  way  we  live. 

I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  and  I’ve  said 
it  at  priests’  meetings,  we  priests  are 


living  too  high  on  the  hog.  And  they 
don’t  like  it.  I know  I’m  living  too 
good.  All  this,  while  so  many  have 
nothing. 

If  we  can  only  get  those  principles 
of  justice  established,  then  all  those 
other  problems  will  fall  into  line.  So  I 
really  feel  that  justice  is  the  issue. 

Changes  Since  Vatican  II 

Oh,  I would  agree  that  a lot  of 
change  has  taken  place  and  I would 
say  that  it  has  been  for  the  better.  The 
liturgy  has  taken  a big  step  forward  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned.  We  have  the 
vernacular  in  the  Mass  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.  For  me, 
that  makes  them  much  more  meaning- 
ful. I was  never  a Latin  scholar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I was  never  a scholar. . . 
just  a plough  horse.  I see  this  as  a 
definite  step  forward. 

Another  thing,  though,  that  has 
come  with  the  changes  is  an  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  sacraments.  That’s 
bad  in  my  books. 

The  sacrament  of  penance,  for 
example.  Now,  I’m  not  saying  that  it 
was  great  before  when  you  used  to  run 
to  confession  whether  you  needed  it 
or  not.  I’d  never  want  to  see  that 
again.  But,  I do  feel  that  there  are  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  when  we  should 
be  reconciled  to  God  and  to  each 
other.  I see  that  people  have  put  this 
aside  since  the  Council.  I would  say 
that’s  a bad  thing  that  came  from  the 
changes.  But,  I’d  say  that  we  priests 
are  responsible.  We’ve  probably  con- 
tributed to  that.  People  have  become 
indifferent.  But,  in  general  though,  I’d 
say  the  changes  have  been  great. 

The  Church  hierarchy  has  always 
been  strong  on  social  justice,  but  the 
clergy  have  never  spoken  on  it.  When 
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you  look  back  to  Leo  XIII  and  his 
encyclical  on  the  conditions  of  the 
working  man  . . . from  that  encyclical 
on  down,  the  Popes  have  been  speak- 
ing about  social  justice,  but  nobody 
has  been  picking  it  up.  Or  at  least,  very 
few  have  been  picking  it  up. 

But,  I kind  of  think  that  the  Vatican 
Council  has  made  us  more  aware  of 
one  another,  especially  in  the  area  of 
Christian  /non-Christian  relations.  It 
was  so  sad  before.  This  is  a terrific 
thing  that  has  come  out  of  the  Council. 
Maybe  this  is  what  I should  have  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning.  Trying  to 
understand  one  another,  and  respecting 
one  another’s  beliefs  — this  is  a tre- 
mendous thing.  I think  this  came  out 
of  the  Council. 

It’s  funny.  When  you  ask  a question 
like  this,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  liturgy.  But  when  you  stop 
and  think  about  it,  the  biggest  thing 


was  the  call  to  understand  the  other 
Christian  and  non-Christian  bodies. 

Capitalism  and  Socialism:  A Ques- 
tion of  Justice 

I suppose  the  type  of  capitalism 
that  exists  right  now  is  totally  evil.  But, 
I wouldn’t  be  prepared  to  say  that 
capitalism  as  a whole  is  totally  evil. 

You  take  a man  that’s  working 
hard,  who  builds  something  up  through 
his  own  initiative.  If  he’s  not  exploiting 
anybody,  say  a farmer,  and  if  he  builds 
up  a lucrative  business  and  gets  a com- 
fortable living  out  of  it,  well,  I don’t 
think  that  could  be  considered  evil. 
That’s  hard  work,  yet  it’s  a form  of 
capitalism.  He’s  capitalizing  on  some 
market  — but  it’s  his  own  drive  that’s 
built  it  up.  Certainly  that  has  to  be 
considered  capitalism,  but  that’s  hard- 
ly evil. 
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When  we  think  of  capitalism  in  the 
form  of  the  multinationals  — well  — 
there’s  too  much  exploitation  there 
and  that  has  to  be  thought  of  as  evil. 

I’m  not  opting  for  that  kind  of 
socialism  where  free  will  is  taken 
away,  where  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  taken  from  him.  I believe 
there’s  a cross  between  socialism  and 
capitalism.  There  can  be  a marriage  be- 
tween both,  where  a little  bit  more  of 
the  pie  is  given  to  everyone.  That’s  a 
simple  way  of  putting  it.  Is  the  ques- 
tion religious  or  political?  I’d  say  it’s  a 
simple  question  of  justice.  Everyone 
deserves  what  he’s  working  for. 

I’ve  seen  exploitation  in  my  own 


family.  The  miners  were  exploited.  I 
know  that  the  coal  miners  were  ex- 
ploited and  enslaved  in  Canada  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  You 
don’t  have  to  go  to  the  black  nations 
to  find  examples  of  exploitation.  They 
were  working  for  little  or  nothing  and 
the  companies  had  them  at  their  beck 
and  call. 

We  see  this  today  in  the  Third 
World.  The  employer  is  actually  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  can  get  labour  for 
$30.00  a week  when  he  should  be  pay- 
ing $80.00  a week.  That  type  of 
capitalism  is  wrong.  It’s  a matter  of 
justice.  It’s  a moral  issue  and,  therefore, 
it’s  a religious  issue.  • 


A LETTER  PROM 

HALAPITAN 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 

Rev.  Terry  Gallagher,  SFM, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Dear  Terry: 

| am  sitting  on  my  veranda  in  Halapitan  and  have  just  turned  on  my  kerosene 
lamp.  I lit  it  very  reluctantly  because  the  moon  is  high  and  beautiful.  The  soft 
reflected  light  of  the  moon  over  the  Halapitan  Valley  is  just  gorgeous.  The  valley 
here  reminds  me  of  the  Okanagan  Valley  in  B.C.  where  I preached  retreats  and 
made  friends.  The  children  are  playing  and  laughing  on  the  streets  which  makes 
my  heart  dance.  I can  also  hear  the  voices  of  many  teenage  groups  and  some 
older  folks  singing;  full  moon  in  the  Philippines. 
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But  then  my  mind  turns  to  other  things  that  have  happened  here  in  the  past 
little  while.  What  a contrast!  It  hurts.  There  have  been  two  NPA  (National 
People’s  Army)  executions  in  the  parish.  The  people  killed  were  suspected  of 
spying  for  the  government  and  shot  in  the  head  down  by  the  river.  In  one  case,  I 
went  to  say  Mass  in  a barrio  in  the  morning  and  there  was  a coffin  in  the  little 
chapel.  My  alagads  (church  workers)  had  pulled  the  body  of  the  ‘executed’  man 
out  of  the  little  creek  leading  into  the  river,  made  a coffin  during  the  night,  (the 
stench  and  condition  of  the  body  made  them  vomit)  and  asked  me  to  bless  the 
remains  before  Mass.  There  have  been  two  other  violent  killings  and  it  seems 
that  the  ‘Rizalists’  were  involved.  They  are  a group  with  no  apparent  aim  except 
violence  — because  of  frustration  and  injustice.  There  was  a 10-year  old  Cebuano 
girl  murdered  by  a Manobo  tribesman  a few  days  ago  — likely  because  of  the 
frustrations  of  the  native  people  being  pushed  off  their  land  by  settlers  who  had 
been  pushed  off  by  big  agro-business.  The  possibility  of  retaliation  is  real.  So, 
the  little  people  fight  amongst  each  other  for  survival  while  the  bigshots  laugh  all 
the  way  to  the  bank. 

I have  written  about  25  letters  during  the  past  10  days  or  so  and  I have 
received  about  30  from  my  relatives  and  friends.  I’m  alone,  but  I don’t  feel 
lonely.  Yet,  I am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  who  write  to 
me  do  not  understand  the  living  situation  of  the  people  here.  They  are  trying  to 
carve  a living  from  the  rain-washed  hillsides  while  big  agro-business  has  taken  the 
rich  plateaus  for  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  palm  oil,  ranches,  etc.  Some  families  in 
Mindanao  have  been  put  off  their  land  twice  by  big  corporations  and  they  say, 
“Three  times  and  out  — I became  a rebel;  if  anyone  gives  me  a gun,  I will  use  it.” 

In  Samar  a year  ago,  the  people  from  a mountain  area  were  given  one  week  to 
come  down  or  they  would  be  shot  on  sight  because  there  was  supposedly  some 
rebel  activity  in  the  area.  Thirty  thousand  people  came  down.  A short  time  later, 
bauxite,  uranium  and  logging  companies  moved  in.  So,  even  the  washed  out  hill- 
sides aren’t  safe  for  the  families  trying  to  grow  food.  The  government  is  not 
helping  the  refugees  because  they  need  the  money  to  buy  guns  to  put  down  the 
rebels. 

Dili  pa  igo  (it  is  not  yet  enough).  I finally  got  my  radio  working  after  a few 
weeks  and  tuned  into  the  ‘Voice  of  America.’  What  did  l hear?  “The  El 
Salvadorean  troops,  with  American  military  aid,  have  put  down  the  ‘rebel’ 
activity  in  El  Salvador  and  about  1,500  (mountainside  farming)  rebels  have  been 
killed.”  Hurray  for  our  side,  I think  sarcastically.  There  are  some  who  would 
accuse  me  of  talking  like  a communist.  But  is  that  the  only  choice  we  have?  Is 
there  not  such  a thing  as  Christianity?  Am  I beating  a dead  horse?  Is  it  only  a 
matter  of  a power  struggle  between  superpowers  battling  for  supremacy  while 
the  little  people  get  squeezed  and  bled  to  death  in  the  process?  Que  pasa 
hombre?  (What’s  going  on?) 
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Terry,  I did  not  intend  to  relate  the  foregoing  when  I sat  down  to  write.  It 
was  to  be  a personal  letter  to  a personal  friend.  But  then  again,  I guess  personal 
feelings  are  for  special  friends.  Tomorrow  I am  going  to  a barrio  called  Bugca.  It 
is  on  that  fine  border  separating  the  Dumagat  (settlers’  area)  from  the  Manobo 
territory,  near  where  the  little  girl  was  murdered.  I go  17  kilometers  by  motor- 
cycle and  then  walk  for  two  hours.  What  do  I say?  What  would  Christ  say? 

In  Christ, 

Charlie. 

The  Gospel 
in  Conflict 

with 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw, 
from  Toronto , Ontario , 
was  ordained  in  7 954 
and  has  worked  in  Japan 
for  20  years.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  Japan  mission's 
Regional  Coordinator. 

Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM.  \ytany  a Sunday  during  the  litur- 

^ * gical  year  we  hear  readings 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  strike  out  at 
particularism  and  on  the  other,  stress 
the  need  for  universal  brotherhood. 
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I’artH'iilarism 


Isaiah  for  example,  repeatedly  prophe- 
sizes  that  God  will  gather  the  nations 
of  all  languages.  He  says  God  will  send 
his  messengers  to  the  distant  islands 
that  have  not  heard  of  him,  that  all 
will  see  his  glory  and  that  all  will  be 
gathered  together  at  his  banquet  table. 

In  the  Gospels,  Jesus  continually 
stresses  that  people  will  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
the  south  and  share  in  the  banquet  of 
the  Kingdom.  Indeed,  Jesus  was  always 
at  pains  to  attack  the  particularism  of 


his  audience,  which  saw  itself  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God  and  especially 
blessed  by  God.  What  these  people  for- 
got was  that  a blessing  is  a gift  received 
from  God  and  it  is  meant  to  be  shared 
with  others. 

While  seeing  themselves  as  blessed, 
they  also  viewed  themselves  as  superior 
to  others  and  so  tended  to  look  down 
upon  and  despise  others.  Particularism 
is  the  enemy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  Jesus  strikes  out  hard  against  this 
attitude.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good 
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Samaritan  it  is  the  despised  Samaritan 
that  has  eternal  life  and  the  high  priest 
that’s  the  villain  because  he  passed  by 
his  neighbour  in  need.  Particularism  is 
restricting  one’s  love  and  concern  to 
one’s  immediate  circle  of  associates. 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  so 
that  we  can  pass  judgement  on  the 
people  of  Jesus’  time  but  to  call  our 
attitudes  and  actions  into  question  and 
to  call  us  to  repentance.  Particularism 
is  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  races. 
We  feel  comfortable  with  our  own  cir- 
cle of  friends,  in  our  own  environment 
and  society  and  uncomfortable  in  a 
strange  environment  with  strange  peo- 
ple. That  which  is  different  and  un- 
known tends  to  be  fearful  and 
threatening.  When  a Westerner  draws  a 
picture  of  the  devil,  the  face  usually 
sports  oriental  eyes.  When  a Japanese 
draws  a similar  picture  he  tends  to  put 
western  eyes  bn  the  devil.  I have  had  ex- 
periences of  a Japanese  meeting  me 
and,  it  being  his  first  encounter  with  a 
western  man,  being  very  surprised  to 
find  I wasn’t  some  kind  of  monster. 
This  image  may  be  a little  exaggerated 
but  I think  it  does  bring  out  the 
attitude  we  do  have  towards  strange, 
different  people.  The  vision  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  does  not  imply  that 
the  differences  are  eliminated,  but 
rather,  are  harmonized,  like  the 
colours  of  a rainbow.  The  differences, 
rather  than  threatening  one  another, 
mutually  enhance  the  beauty  of  each. 

For  this  to  become  a reality,  human 
love  that  is  particular  is  not  sufficient. 
A love  that  is  creative  and  redemptive 
is  necessary.  Jesus  says  that  we  are  to 
be  children  of  the  Father  who  rains  his 


blessings  on  the  good  and  the  bad.  A 
love  that  is  redemptive  overcomes  the 
hostilities  that  exist  among  peoples. 
Jesus  says  if  you  love  those  who  love 
you,  what  reward  have  you?  Anybody 
can  do  that  much.  God’s  love,  how- 
ever, goes  out  to  the  stranger,  the 
enemy.  It  overcomes  discord  and 
creates  love  where  it  does  not  exist. 
This  love  of  God  is  concretely  mani- 
fested in  the  person  of  Jesus.  At  Penti- 
cost,  Jesus  sends  this  Spirit  on  his 
Apostles,  his  Church.  The  story  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles , where  the 
Apostles  speak  and  peoples  of  all  dif- 
ferent languages  understand  them,  is 
an  image  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  uniting 
the  peoples  of  the  world  so  as  to  con- 
tinue his  mission  of  love. 

One  of  the  signs  that  the  Church 
has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  that  the 
Church  sends  out  missionaries  to  the 
nations.  They  are  men  and  women 
who  go  out  to  live  their  lives  in  a 
strange  land  with  different  people  to 
become  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  The  Church  is  a sign 
of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  vision  of 
Christ,  when  all  the  nations  will  be 
united  at  the  banquet  of  the  Father.  It 
is  also  an  instrument  or  a kind  of 
leaven  in  the  human  race  bringing  this 
vision  about.  For  me,  one  of  the  major 
roles  of  the  missionary  today  is  to  be, 
in  a concrete  way,  an  expression  of  the 
inherent  unity  of  the  human  race,  a 
unity  often  hidden  by  the  superficial 
differences  that  tend  to  divide.  Indeed, 
by  spreading  the  vision  of  the  King- 
dom, the  missionary  is  a prime  agent 
for  breaking  down  all  the  particularisms 
condemned  by  the  Gospel.  • 
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Christian  Ih> 
a Socialist  ? 


James  MacLean  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Social  Action  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  Mr.  MacLean 
has  a Ph.  D in  religious  studies  and 
is  presently  working  with 
Oxfam-Canada. 


[he  question  that  stands  as  the  title 
■ of  this  article  must  at  first  glance 
seem  surprising.  Surely  socialism  is  a 
modern  ideology  and  surely  St.  Paul, 
St.- Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St. 
Theresa,  and  any  number  of  others 
whom  no  one  would  refuse  the  epithet 
Christian  could  not  have  been  social- 
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ists.  And  surely  being  a socialist  must 
not  be  any  more  requisite  for  our  faith 
than  for  theirs. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us 
stop  for  a moment  and  determine 
what  we  understand,  and  do  not 
understand,  by  the  term  “socialist.” 


For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we 
mean  in  the  first  place  a concrete  alter- 
native to  capitalism.  We  do  not  there- 
fore mean  a reformed  capitalism  in 
which  the  most  striking  inequities  of 
class  domination  are  attenuated  by 
various  forms  of  state  intervention 
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(i.e.,  what  is  commonly  designated 
“social  democracy”).  Nor  do  we  mean 
a socio-economic  system  in  which  class 
.domination  is  exercised  through  the 
exclusive  instrument  of  state  institu- 
tions controlled  by  a single  political 
party  (Soviet  communism).  Nor  again 
do  we  mean  an  imaginary  and  unattain- 
able social  system  from  which  all  in- 
equality and  all  human  conflict  would 
be  eradicated.  What  then  do  we  mean, 
positively?  In  its  simplest  sense,  social- 
ism means  a type  of  economic 
organization  in  which  the  various 
means  of  production  (land,  resources, 
factories,  plants,  equipment,  distribu- 
tion networks,  service  facilities)  are 
commonly  owned  and  managed  for 
the  common  good.  It  means  a social 
system  in  which  the  motivation  for 
production  is  to  meet  human  needs, 
not  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power 
of  an  entrepreneurial  minority.  It 
means  a society  where  at  least  the 
rewards  for  human  labor  (which  creates 
all  resources,  products  and  service)  are 
commensurate  with  the  individual  ex- 
penditure of  labour,  and  where  at  best 
every  effort  is  made  to  distribute  the 
fruits  of  human  labour  “to  each 
according  to  his  needs.” 

Must,  in  the  twentieth  century  a 
Christian  be  a socialist?  The  question 
is  real  enough  that  the  theologian  Hans 
Kung,  in  his  masterfully  comprehen- 
sive synthesis  “On  Being  a Christian,” 
felt  compelled  to  discuss  it  in  some  de- 
tail. “A  Christian  can  be  a socialist,” 
he  replies,  “but  a Christian  is  not 
bound  to  be  a socialist.”  The  Christian 
commitment  to  liberation  need  not 
find  its  expression  in  promoting  a 
socialized  economy.  Still  less  should 
there  be  any  kind  of  uncritical  confu- 
sion between  the  message  of  the  Gos- 


pel and  some  contemporary  ideology. 
Although  Christian  practice  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  private  non- 
political sphere,  there  is  danger  that 
the  old,  reactionary  politicizing  of  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  forces  will  be  replaced 
by  “a  revolutionary  neo-politicizing  of 
faith  from  the  left.”  Such  a tendency 
conflicts  with  the  example  of  Jesus, 
who  did  not  align  himself  with  the 
revolutionary  (Zealot)  party  of  first 
century  Palestine. 

Kung  is  unquestionably  right  in 
asserting  that  there  are  today  authen- 
tic, faithful,  loving  Christians  who 
are  not  socialists.  Indeed  there  are 
doubtlessly  many  authentic  Christians 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  complex  matters  of 
political  economy,  and  who  have  not 
developed  a clear  understanding  of 
socio-economic  structures.  To  be  sure, 
faith,  hope  and  love  encompass  many 
things  apart  from  a desire  to  change 
the  social  order. 

But  is  that  all  there  is  to  be  said? 
No.  For  Christian  belief  is  not  just 
words:  it  is  action , practice , moral 
commitment.  And  morality  — Christian 
morality  in  particular  — does  not 
pertain  merely  to  immediate  interper- 
sonal relations.  Progressing  from  Hans 
Kung’s  (and  other  biblical  scholars’) 
point  that  for  Jesus  the  “will  of  God” 
coincides  with  the  well-being  of  human- 
kind, we  must  affirm:  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  means  (among  other 
things)  seeking  justice,  working  for  a 
world  in  which  the  fruits  of  human 
life  are  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  attain- 
able degree  by  every  human  person. 

This  affirmation  poses  a problem. 
Does  the  Gospel  contain  a programme 
for  social  action  or  a blueprint  for  the 
just  society?  Unless  we  fall  into  the 
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trap  of  a naive  fundamentalism,  we 
must  say  that  it  does  not.  For  the 
social  realities  of  New  Testament  time 
and  of  the  succeeding  centuries  of 
Christian  history  cannot  simply  be 
transposed  into  the  modern  world. 

What  then  does  the  Gospel  say 
about  the  terrible  injustices  we  see  in 
the  world  around  us?  What  does  it  say 
about  the  type  of  social  organization 
that  generates  these  injustices?  One 
thing  is  certain:  Christianity  is  notsim- 
piy  compatible  with  any  and  every 
social  system.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
must  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
conceptualizing  the  kind  of  social 
order  Christians  should  be  working 
for.  There  can,  for  example,  be  nothing 
Christian  about  a brutal  fascist  state, 
whether  it  is  Nazi  Germany  or 
Pinochet’s  Chile. 

What  about  the  modern  corporate 
capitalism  of  Western  industrial  socie- 
ties? Although  the  limitations  of  space 
exclude  a detailed  argument  here,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  this  social 


system  - despite  the  ostensible  wealth 
it  has  created  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  - is  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  the  teaching  of  jesus  and  the 
most  spiritual  elements  of  classical 
Christian  morality.  For  the  very 
foundation  of  modern  capitalism  is  the 
disproportionate  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  power  by  an  entrepre- 
neurial class,  rendered  legitimate  by 
the  notion  of  profit  and  an  entire 
legal-political  apparatus.  Need  it  be 
said  that  material  greed  and  the  desire 
to  dominate  stand  in  contradiction  to 
the  message  of  Israel’s  prophets,  to 
Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  to  Christian  spirituality? 

“Let  him  who  has  ears  hear.’’  If 
your  five  rich  brothers  do  not  under- 
stand Moses  and  the  prophets,  they 
will  not  be  convinced  even  if  you 
should  return  from  the  dead  to  warn 
them.  Jesus  does  not  say  - as  he  has 
so  often  been  made  to  say  — that 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  wrong  only 
if  riches  become  an  obstacle  to  piety. 
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No,  there  is  no  place  for  those  who 
accrue  great  riches  to  themselves  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God:  it  is  just  as  impossible 
as  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a needle.  Nor  is  there  any  place  for 
those  who  want  to  dominate  and  con- 
trol other  people’s  lives;  the  kings  of 
the  gentiles  exercise  lordship,  but 
among  Christians  it  must  not  be  so; 
their  leaders  must  be  as  servants. 

“Blessed  are  you  poor  . . . But  woe 
to  you  that  are  rich.’’  Jesus  does  not 
preach  the  same  message  to  rich  and 
poor,  but  different  messages.  And  he 
addresses  these  messages  not  simply 
to  individuals,  but  to  the  rich  and 
poor  as  collective  entities,  to  classes. 

These  are  but  examples,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  multiply  illustrative  texts 
from  the  Gospel  or  tradition.  The 
point  is  that  Jesus  rejects  substantial 
inequities  in  wealth  and  power,  and 
condemns  the  class  of  people  who 
appreciate  these  things.  This  is  not 
of  course  a political  programme,  a 
party  platform  that  describes  the  kind 
of  social  organization  we  need  today. 
But  it  is  clear  that  a social  system 
based  on  the  private  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  power  is  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
morality  (without  discussing  here  the 
many  incidental  effects  of  modern 
global  capitalism:  dependence  on 

repressive  dictatorships,  underdevelop- 
ment in  the  Third  World,  militarism, 
environmental  destruction,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  wasteful  exploitation 
of  resources  and  labour). 

How  those  principles  are  to  be  im- 
plemented by  Christians  must  be 
worked  out  in  the  context  of  their 
given  social  reality.  For  the  early 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  this  meant, 
according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 


the  common  ownership  of  property. 
For  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  it  meant 
building  a community  of  friars,  sisters 
and  lay  people  dedicated  to  apostplic 
poverty.  For  the  Christian  living  in  the 
global  village  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, it  is  a question  of  constructing 
social  (not  merely  personal)  relation- 
ships that  minimize  ’inequality  and 
domination.  The  Canadian  bishops 
have  put  it  well  in  their  pastoral  let- 
ter From  Words  to  Action;  commit- 
ment to  social  action  is  not  merely  an 
option  for  Christians,  it  is  intrinsic  to 
their  faith.  Christian  faith  that  lacks 
such  a commitment  may  be  sincere,  it 
may  be  profound,  but  it  is  funda- 
mentally incomplete. 

Must  a Christian  be  a socialist?  The 
Christian  Gospel  contains  no  strategy 
or  programme  for  erecting  a new  social 
order.  It  does  not  say  whether  the  best 
path  to  justice  is  through  parliamentary 
politics,  through  building  up  progres- 
sive community  organizations,  or  even 
how  tyrannous  a regime  must  be  before 
armed  resistance  is  justified.  It  does 
not  tell  us  whether  the  means  of  pro- 
duction should  be  owned  locally  or 
nationally,  how  wages  and  prices  are 
to  be  set,  how  to  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment. No  one  can  expect  that  there 
will  be  “orthodox”  Christian  solutions 
to  such  problems.  Yet  the  political 
pluralism  of  Christianity  does  have 
limits,  and  capitalism  is  outside  these 
limits.  In  our  own  time  the  practicable 
options  to  capitalism  involve  some 
kind  of  socialized  economy.  The 
Christian  who  accepts  the  inequities  of 
capitalism  has  not  listened  to  the 
Gospel;  rejecting  the  inequities  of 
capitalism  means  contributing  to  a 
process  by  which  they  will  give  way  to 
a more  just  social  order.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


The 
Call  to 


Father  Gallagher 

For  some  time  now,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  endorsed 
the  principle  that  those  individuals  gifted  with  the  mission  calling, 
whether  ordained  or  non-ordained,  ideally  can  live  and  work  together  as  a 
Society  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  With  this  in  mind,  and  having  seen 
the  necessity  of  taking  steps  which  will  allow  for  the  maximum  participa- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make  a contribution  to  the 
mission  endeavour,  the  Society  has  gradually  revised  its  recruitment  policy 
and  training  programme  over  the  past  few  years. 

Beginning  next  month,  I and  other  members  of  the  Formation-Education 
team  will  be  using  this  page  of  the  magazine  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
preparation  of  candidates  to  serve  in  mission.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be 
dealing  with  a number  of  topics  ranging  from  academic  requirements, 
financial  obligations  and  life  style  to  spiritual  direction,  field  work  and 
overseas  appointments. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  monthly  column  will  serve  not  only  as  a source 
of  information  but  also  as  a challenge  and  a call  to  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  committing  yourselves  to  the  life  of  the  missionary  as  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

For  more  information,  please  write: 

Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


Born  and  raised  in  Montreal , Que.,  Fr. 
Armand  Clement  was  ordained  in  1938. 
Assigned  to  the  SFM  mission  in  China  in 
1940,  “Armie”  was  interned  by  the  Japanese 
the  next  year  and  not  released  until  1943. 
Following  a stint  as  a military  chaplain  with 
the  RCAF,  he  returned  to  China  in  1946  and 
worked  there  until  his  expulsion  in  1951. 
Six  years  later,  in  1957,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Philippines.  He  is  presently  looking  after 
the  Scar  boro  centra!  house  in  Cebu  City. 


THE  HUMAN  DELICATESSEN 


|t  was  twenty-four  years  ago.  I was  to  celebrate  Midnight  Mass  in  Southern 

1 Leyte  in  the  Philippines  for  the  first  time.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  snowing 
(Filipinos  think  we  are  crazy  when  we  talk  about  that  cold  white  stuff  that  falls 
out  of  the  sky  in  Canada  at  Christmas  time).  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  even  cool.  It  was 
hot . . . very  hot . . . and  very  humid. 

I had  only  recently  started  studying  the  Cibuano  language  and  so  I was 
obliged  to  lean  heavily  on  a few  sentences  that  Father  Rod  MacNeil  had  very 
kindly  penned  for  my  use. 

Except  for  a few  flickering  candles,  the  huge  Church  building  in  Cabalian  was 
almost  pitch  black  inside  and  open  to  the  elements  on  all  sides.  However, 
directly  over  my  head  swinging  gently  from  side  to  side  was  a bright  Coleman 
lamp.  The  heavy  vestments  were  causing  me  to  perspire  freely.  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. I don’t  know  whether  it  was  Father  Rod’s  stirring  words  on  the  paper  or 
the  Coleman  lamp  or  a combination  of  both.  All  I know  is  that  Fn  a matter  of 
seconds  every  bug,  flea,  mosquitoe  and  sandfly  in  the  district  flew  into  that 
Church  and  they  all  headed  for  me.  I was  just  beginning  to  get  my  tongue 
around  those  unfamiliar  words  when  they  began  to  burrow  under  my  clothes 
and  flit  into  my  eyes,  ears  and  nose.  I was  a feast  for  those  famished  little  fliers. 

I stood  there  trying  to  maintain  a little  dignity  while  at  the  same  time  furtively 
trying  to  swat  bugs,  scratch  bites  and  mop  up  the  flowing  sweat. 

Against  overwhelming  odds  I continued  to  read  Rod’s  message  to  the  very 
end.  I must  admit  that  even  to  this  day,  I don’t  know  what  it  was  that  I read 
that  night.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  nobody  in  that  Church  did 
either.  • 

Armand  Clement,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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EDITORIAL 


VOCATION  TO  MISSION 


One  of  the  least  understood  words  in  the  Catholic’s  vocabulary  is 

“vocation.”  All  too  often  we  tend  to  place  limitations  on  it  by  assuming 
that  this  “call”  is  extended  only  to  those  who  go  on  to  become  priests, 
brothers  or  sisters. 

Unfortunately,  such  widespread  notions  unduly  restrict  the  true  nature 
and  scope  of  vocation.  It  is  not  something  proffered  only  to  a chosen  few  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a particular  function  within  the  Church.  Rather,  it  is 
a call  from  God  directed  to  all  individuals  to  devote  their  lives  in  loving 
service  to  their  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  a call  to  solidarity,  a call  to 
live  the  Gospel  imperative,  a call  to  actively  participate  in  the  building  up 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  short,  vocation  is  a call  to  mission. 

While  this  call  to  mission  is  universal  in  the  sense  that  all  Christians  receive 
it,  not  everyone  will  respond  in  the  same  way.  Some  will  choose  to 
participate  in  the  mission  endeavour  within  the  context  of  their  everyday  lives. 
Others  may  choose,  in  addition  to  this,  to  give  some  of  their  time  on  a 
volunteer  basis  to  institutions  or  groups  with  a specifically  missionary 
orientation. 

There  is,  however,  a third  and  smaller  group  of  individuals  who  may  wish 
to  serve  the  Church  on  a full-time  basis,  to  become,  as  it  were,  “professional” 
missionaries.  And  it  is  to  those  of  you  (whether  married  or  single,  male  or 
female,  inclined  to  the  priesthood  or  wishing  to  work  in  a lay  capacity)  who 
are  interested  in  this  third  option,  that  this  vocation  brochure  is  specifically 
addressed. 

Since  1918,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  provided  a 
specialized  vehicle  for  Canadian  Catholic  participation  in  the  Church’s 
mission  effort.  At  that  time  we  worked  solely  in  China  with  a view  to 
converting  as  many  as  possible  and  to  building  up  the  Church.  In  the  more 
than  six  decades  that  have  passed  since  the  founding  of  the  Society, 
numerous  changes  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  terms  of  where  we  work,  but 
also  in  the  very  tasks  we  undertake. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  following  pages  will  serve  as  a source  of  information 
about  contemporary  missionary  life,  as  a challenge  to  your  commitment  to 
truth  and  justice,  and  as  an  invitation  to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  live  out  ever 
more  faithfully  our  vocation  to  mission.  • 
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Fr.  Bud  Smith  (rt.)  with  parishioner. 


PERSONAL 

REFLECTIONS 

Bud  Smith: 

We  want  to  do  our  part  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  But  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  we  go  the  route  of  feeling  guilty 
or  of  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  of  the 
world  or  getting  wrapped  up  in 
activism  because  of  a hidden  sense  of 
our  own  superiority.  What  is  important 
is  that  we  join  in  solidarity  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  struggle  for  a 
new  kind  of  life;  that  we  live  our  faith 
in  the  Lord  by  creating  with  Christ  a 
world  of  justice,  peace  and  mutual 
concern. 


Mike  Traher: 


Through  the  formation  of  leaders 
and  groups  among  the  poor  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  a 
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Myron  and  Linda  Yamniuk. 


deepening  of  faith  and  the  love  of  God 
are  bringing  people  together  in  concern 
for  one  another.  A renewal  of  life  in 
the  villages  is  beginning  with  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  help  the  sick  and  the 
needy.  Education  to  justice  and  social 
responsibility  encourages  the  poor  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights. 


A pensive  moment  for  Gary  Saulnier, 
a lay  missionary  in  the  Philippines. 


WHAT  ISA 
MISSIONARY? 

Bud  Smith,  Mike  Traher  and  Linda  and 
Myron  Yamniuk  are  Scarboro  mission- 
aries. They  share  many  things  in 
common  and  yet  each  of  them  may 
have  a different  outlook  and  a different 
type  of  work  because  of  who  they  are 
and  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
working.  If  you  were  to  ask  us  to  give 
a definition  of  a missionary  our  answer 
would  have  to  contain  the  following 
ideas. 

A Missionary  is: 

• a Christian,  a believer  in  Jesus 
Christ 

• one  who  accepts  the  challenge  to 
witness  the  Gospel.  This  may 


Linda  and  Myron  Yamniuk: 

One  Sunday  in  March  of  1979,  as 
Myron  and  I discussed  the  possibility 
of  things  for  us  to  do,  l told  him  of  a 
strange  thought  that  had  occurred  to 
me  a number  of  times.  It  was  the  idea 
of  wanting  to  be  a lay  missionary 
somewhere  overseas.  I expected  him  to 
be  surprised  but  I ended  up  being  the 
one  who  was  surprised  when  he  said  he 
had  been  feeling  the  same  inclination. 

. . . After  many  prayers  and  much 
reflection  we  joined  the  Scarboro 
Training  Programme. 
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Fr.  Greg  Chisholm  leads  a Palm  Sunday  procession  of  little  ones  near  Lima,  Peru. 


involve  saying  very  little  but 
rather  living  the  Gospel  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ’s  words:  “By  this 
love  you  have  for  one  another 
everyone  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples.” 

(John  13:35) 

• one  who  feels  called  to  partici- 
pate in  the  creation  of  a more 
just  world  order 


• one  moved  by  God’s  love  to  help 
in  breaking  down  barriers,  be 
they  racial,  social  or  cultural,  so 
that  people  may  truly  love  one 
another 

• one  who  is  able  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  values  in  other 
cultures 

• one  who  can  acknowledge  the 
beauty,  traditions  and  insights  of 
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other  religions,  aware  that  God 
has  also  been  working  through 
them 

• one  who  through  prayer  and 
reflection  tries  to  understand 
how  the  Spirit  of  God  is  working 
in  our  world. 

Each  Scarboro  missionary  is  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  to  realize 
these  ideals. 


CLERGY  AND  LAITY  IN 
MISSION 

The  inclusion  of  Gary  Saulnier  and 
Linda  and  Myron  Yamniuk  as  Scarboro 
missionaries  represents  a significant 
development  in  the  Society.  In  keeping 
with  the  Church’s  insight  that  the  call 
to  mission  is  given  to  lay  people  as  well 
as  priests  and  religious,  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  now  accepts 
lay  men  and  women  to  join  its  priests 
in  the  work  of  evangelization.  We  are 
united  as  missionaries  by  our  belief  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  our 
attempt  to  live  it  in  our  daily  lives  and 
by  the  desire  to  communicate  this 
Good  News  to  others.  While  there  is 
unity  there  is  also  tremendous  variety. 
This  can  be  seen  in  some  of  our  day- 
to-day  activities 


OUR  DAY-TO-DAY 
ACTIVITIES 

In  villages  along  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  Fr.  Omar  Dixon  carries  on  a 
catechetical  and  lay  training  programme. 

Fr.  Tim  Ryan  works  out  of  an 
office  in  our  headquarters.  He  tries  to 
keep  us  informed  and  encourages 
support  for  issues  of  international 
peace  and  justice. 

Fr.  Jim  McGuire  works  in  a parish 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  A major 
thrust  of  his  work  involves  encouraging 
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On  the  river- 
boat  Santa 
Teresina , 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon 
meets  with  a 
group  of  lay 
leaders  in 
Amazonas, 
Brazil. 
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Fr.  Gerry  Stock  corrects  lessons  for 
a young  friend  in  the  Bahamas. 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire  and  a lay  minister 
distribute  communion  in  a village 
chape!  in  the  Philippines. 


and  training  lay  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  ministry. 

With  his  wife  Julia  and  son  Jose, 
Tom  Walsh  will  soon  take  up  a new 
assignment  as  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama. 

After  spending  a year  in  northern 
China  as  an  English  language  instructor, 
Fr.  Brian  Swords  is  now  participating 
in  our  Formation-Education  pro- 
gramme hoping  eventually  to  return  to 
China  with  a team. 

While  most  of  our  missions  are  in 
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A moment  of 
relaxation  for  Frs. 
Morrison,  Gauthier 
and  Schultz  in  Osaka, 
Japan . 


Gerry  Heffernan  at  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


rural  areas  with  Christian  cultures,  our 
missionaries  in  Japan,  like  Frs.  Morrison, 
Gauthier  and  Schultz,  minister  for  the 
most  part  in  urban  areas  in  a country 
where  Christians  are  a tiny  minority. 


Gerry  Heffernan  is  a lay  missionary 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Besides 
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Graduation  from  language  school  in 
the  Philippines  sees  Fr.  Dave  Warren 
decked  out  in  flowers. 

working  with  youth,  Gerry  spends  a 
lot  of  time  in  reconstruction  work  in 
a housing  co-op  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

The  bumpy  roads  of  Southern  Leyte, 
Philippines,  are  familiar  territory  to 
Fr.  Dave  Warren  as  he  ministers  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  far-flung 
“barrios”  of  the  parish  of  Silago. 


EVANGELIZATION: 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

Scarboro  missionaries  are  a group  of 
Canadian  Catholics  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  following  is  a paraphrase 
of  the  way  the  Society  described  itself 
at  its  Sixth  General  Chapter  in  1 978: 
The  first  and  overriding  interest  of 
our  Society  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
evangelization  is  first  a call  to 
personal  conversion,  our  own  and 
that  of  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

It  is  a call  for  the  integral  salvation 
or  total  liberation  of  individuals 
and  peoples.  God  acts  in  and 
through  human  events  and  His  king- 
dom continues  to  develop  and 
unfold  in  history.  Therefore,  we 
must  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
our  own  historical  context,  with  its 
cultural,  religious,  social,  economic 
and  political  dimensions.  Finally, 
all  members  of  the  Society  should 
clearly  identify  with  the  poor  and 
serve  them  in  their  needs. 
Translating  this  declaration  into 
action,  we  find  that  while  many  of 
our  missionaries  work  in  a parish 
setting,  others  have  branched  out  into 
more  specialized  fields  and,  depending 
on  the  needs  of  the  mission  and  indi- 
vidual preference,  this  is  encouraged. 
At  present  we  have  people  working  in 
the  following  areas  of  specialization : 
Catechetics: 

training  leaders  to  explain  the  faith 
in  terms  that  people  can  easily 
understand  and  relate  to  their  life 
situations. 
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Fr.  Bill  Smith  embraces  Fernando  Cardenal  of  Nicaragua  as  Cardinal  Arns  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil  and  Bishop  Alexander  Carter  of  Saul  t Ste.  Marie  look  on. 


Communications: 

mainly  our  monthly  magazine, 
audio-visual  production  and  dis- 
tribution, inter-church  radio 
production,  press  releases, 
magazine  articles. 

Economic  Development: 

through  our  involvement  with 
Credit  Unions,  Co-operatives  and 
various  other  projects. 

Social  Animation: 

this  involves  both  community 
organizing  and  various  activities 

with  basic  Christian  communities. 

!• 

Teaching 
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Counselling 

Development  Education 

We  are  also  dedicated  to  being  of 
service  to  the  Church  in  Canada.  We 
want  people  in  Canada  to  understand 
that  they  belong  to  a Church  which  is 
worldwide  and  composed  of  many 
different  peoples  with  different 
cultural  backgrounds.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  point  out  to  Canadians 
the  values  of  other  cultures,  the 
beauty  and  traditions  of  other  religions 
and  the  perplexing  problems  of 
international  justice. 


Some  participants  at  the  1978  General  Chapter. 

A meeting  of  members  of  a basic  Christian  community  in  Brazil. 
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These  children  in 
St.  Vincent  have  a 
big  smile  for  Fr. 
Tom  McQuaid 
after  catechism 
class. 


WHERE  DO  WE  WORK? 


The  Society  was  founded  in  Canada  in 
1 91 8 by  Father  John  Fraser  to  be  a 
society  of  priests  who  would  work 
exclusively  in  China.  However,  in  the 
late  forties,  with  the  establishment  of 
a communist  government,  our  priests 
were  forced  to  leave  that  country. 

They  decided  to  branch  out  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Today,  you  will  find  Scarboro 
missionaries  working  in  Africa,  Brazil, 
Bahamas,  Canada,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent. 


Fr.  Charlie  Gervais 
makes  a point  during 
a scripture  reflection 
in  the  Philippines. 


These  Brazilian 
children  with  Fr.  Mike 
O’ Kane  seem  a bit 
camera  shy. 


COMMUNAL  BONDS 


THE  TEAM  APPROACH 

A further  historical  development  was 
the  decision  of  our  1 974  General 
Chapter  to  accept  lay  men  and  women 
as  temporary  and  associate  members 
of  the  Society.  This  continues  with 
the  growing  awareness  in  the  Society 
of  the  need  to  work  in  teams  — teams 
that  may  include  both  Scarboro 
missionaries  and  members  of  the  local 
Church. 

This  team  approach  to  evangeliza- 
tion provides  a more  complete  witness 
to  the  Gospel.  It  shows  its  communal 
dimensions  and  allows  a place  for  many 
different  ministries  in  the  community. 
The  team  approach  also  gives  personal 
support  to  the  individual  missionary 

• by  sharing  life  with  those  who  hold 
similar  aspirations 

• by  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  and  reflect 

• by  sharing  faith  .and  prayer  about 
matters  of  concern  to  all. 


We  are  not  a large  Society.  We  number 
approximately  150.  Although  our 
missionaries  are  scattered  around  the 
globe  there  are  strong  bonds  which 
unite  us: 

• our  commitment  to  be  of  service 
to  the  poor 

• an  awareness  of  how  different 
cultures  and  traditions  enrich  our 
Christian  faith 

• a realization  of  the  hospitality  we 
as  missionaries  have  received  from 
so  many  people  and  must  in  turn 
give  to  others 

• a desire  to  share  our  privileged 
experience  of  other  cultures  with 
the  Canadian  Church. 

We  share  this  charism  of  our  Society 
with  each  other  through  various  inter- 
Society  communications,  personal 
letters,  periodic  gatherings  in  the 
regions  and,  for  those  here  in  Canada, 
meetings  at  our  headquarters  in 

Scarborough,  Ontario. 


A new  Scarboro  team 
in  the  Philippines,  Fr. 
Charles  Gervais, 
Jackie  Kuikman, 
Shane  O’Brien  and 
Joe  Bergeron. 
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Fr.  Paul  Ouellette 
in  a discussion 
with  some  of  the 
students  in 
Formation. 


EDUCATIONAL 

REQUIREMENTS 

Ordinarily  we  accept  people  who  have 
a college  degree  or  its  equivalent.  This 
requirement,  however,  is  open  to  some 
exceptions  since,  on  an  individual  basis, 
we  do  consider  applicants  with  other 
qualifications  or  skills. 


If  a young  man  of  high  school  age 
or  older  is  interested  in  the  missionary 
priesthood,  we  encourage  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  us.  We  will  advise  him  to 
attend  the  college  of  his  choice  and  to 
take  whatever  courses  will  be  of  use  to 
him  later  on.  After  graduation,  he  will 
come  to  Toronto  and  enter  our  forma- 
tion programme  and  theological  studies. 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

• normal  emotional  and  physical 
health 

• ability  to  relate  with  people,  to  be 
warm  and  understanding 

• ability  to  learn  the  language  and 
appreciate  the  culture  and  customs 
of  other  people 

• in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  readiness  to  eventually 
make  a life-long  commitment  to  the 
work  of  the  Society. 


A giant  Buddha  dwarfs  Fr.  John 
Carten  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
who  is  working  in  Japan. 


THE  FORMAT  FOR  MISSIONARY  PREPARATION 


The  emphasis  in  our  programme  is  on  — 

• personal  development:  through 
community  living,  shared  respon- 
sibilities, sessions  encouraging 
personal  growth  and  inter- 
personal relations 

• growth  in  faith:  fostered  by 
participation  in  various  theology 
courses,  reflection,  spiritual 
direction,  liturgy,  communal  and 
private  prayer 

• growth  in  social  awareness: 
through  participation  in  various 
community  projects,  analysis 
and  discussion  of  our  Canadian 
reality  and  international  issues. 

The  time  involved  varies  with  the 
individual.  The  candidates  for  the 


priesthood  usually  have  a five-year 
programme.  This  five-year  period  includes 
three  years  of  theological  study  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  and  two 
years  of  training  in  one  of  the  mission 
areas.  The  period  of  training  in  the 
mission  area  may  sometimes  interrupt 
the  three  years  of  theology. 

The  lay  candidates  are  involved  in  a 
three-year  programme.  A period  of 
approximately  one  year  is  spent  in 
Canada,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
candidate.  The  remaining  time  is  spent 
in  a mission  region.  After  this  initial 
period,  the  missionary,  with  the  mutual 
discernment  of  the  Society,  may  make 
a new  commitment  of  three  years  to 
the  Scarboro  community. 


Some  of  the  students  in  Formation  swap  stories  with  Juan  Rivas  from  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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Penny  McCabe  and  Ron  MacDonnell  become  members  of  the  Society  and 
receive  a mission  appointment  to  Chiapas,  Mexico  with  Fr.  Vince  Heffernan. 


Dave  Warren  is  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  James  L Doy/e  in  Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 
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GERALD 

FRANCIS 

KELLY 

S.F.M. 

1923-1981 


Gather  Gerald  Francis  Kelly,  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  died  of  a 
* heart  attack  in  a Tokyo  hospital  at  8:00  p.m.  EST  on  December  13,  1981, 
the  day  of  his  58th  birthday. 

Born  in  1923  and  raised  in  Fort  William  (Thunder  Bay),  Ontario,  Fr.  Kelly 
received  both  his  primary  and  secondary  education  at  St.  Patrick’s  School.  In 
1942  he  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  James  Cardinal  McGuigan  of  Toronto  on  June  27,  1949.  Following  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  to  Japan  where  he  commenced  his  study  of 
Japanese  at  the  Tokyo  Language  School  in  November  of  that  year.  From  1950 
to  1967,  Fr.  Kelly  worked  in  various  capacities.  He  served  as  a curate  in  Nagasaki, 
Shimabara  and  Fukuoka  and  as  pastor  for  several  years  in  the  Tokyo  parish.  He 
also  served  as  the  Bursar  for  SFM’s  Japan  Mission  for  nearly  six  years.  From 
1967  to  1969,  he  studied  at  Sophia  University  where  he  obtained  a B.Sc.  degree. 
Fr.  Kelly  was  three  times  elected  and  served  as  the  Co-ordinator  of  the  Japan 
Mission  (1970-1973,  1973-1976,  1976-1979).  Asa  representative  and  delegate 
of  that  mission  region,  he  attended  the  Scarboro  General  Chapters  of  1974  and 
1978.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Tokyo. 

Son  of  the  late  Frank  Kelly,  Fr.  Kelly  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Edith 
Kelly,  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Gagnon,  brothers  Jack,  Larry  and  Pat,  all  of  Thunder 
Bay,  and  brother  Frank  of  Duncan,  British  Columbia. 

He  was  a man  of  keen  intelligence  and  wit,  whose  testimony  to  his  faith  was 
32  years  of  living  and  working  among  the  peoples  of  Japan.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
man  whose  love  for  others  knew  no  limits.  It  was  this  legacy  that  he  left  to  his 
many  friends  in  Japan  and  Canada.  He  will  be  missed.  • 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


If  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  share  in  the  Scarboro  community, 
and  give  new  life  to  that  community,  then  please  write  us. 


If  you  have  further  questions,  or  you  wish  to  receive  more  informa- 
tion about  Scarboro  and  the  missionary  vocation,  please  write  to: 

FORMATION-EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road,  SCARBOROUGH,  Ontario.  Ml  M 1 M4 
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EDITORIAL 


AVOIDING  THE  NEGATIVE 

Did  you  know  that  the  non-minority  of  Scarboro  Missions’  readership  is 
composed  of  non-children,  non-Protestants,  non-blacks  and  non-farmers? 
In  addition,  most  of  you  are  non-rich,  non-clergy,  non-criminal  and  non- 
irreligious. 

Do  you,  as  non-illiterates,  find  this  description  of  yourself  rather  jarring? 
In  all  likelihood,  you  do. 

Yet,  just  stop  to  think  how  often  we  do  this  very  thing  in  relation  to 
people  of  other  religious  traditions.  Christians  too  often  refer  to  everyone  else 
in  the  world,  particularly  those  of  other  faiths,  as  non-Christians.  Imagine 
how  jarring  this  is  to  their  ears. 

Sadly,  our  widespread  use  of  this  term  may  indicate  an  unconscious  lack 
of  respect  for  what  is  truly  praiseworthy  in  the  religious  values  and  cultural 
traditions  of  other  peoples. 

Our  present  Holy  Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  suggests  that  this  is  hardly 
the  appropriate  attitudinal  stance  for  us  to  take.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
Nigeria,  a nation  in  which  Christians  are  a distinct  minority,  he  greeted  the 
people  of  other  faiths  with  these  words:  “I  have  come  in  order  to  meet 
people  of  different  religious  persuasions  — both  individuals  and  communities 
— and  I earnestly  hope  that  my  presence  among  you  will  express  the  love  and 
respect  that  I have  for  all  of  you,  as  well  as  my  esteem  for  the  worthy 
religious  values  that  you  cherish.  I wish  to  show  fraternal  solidarity  with  all 
the  people  of  this  nation,  who  through  their  Constitution  have  firmly  and 
solemnly  resolved  to  live,  under  God,  in  unity  and  harmony,  and  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  all.  It  is  my  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  Nigeria’s  contribution  to 
justice,  peace  and  development  in  Africa  and  beyond,  and  to  support  all 
efforts  under  way  to  build  a society  ever  more  fraternal  and  humane.” 

The  Pontiff’s  greeting  contains  an  important  message.  To  the  degree  that 
people  of  other  religious  persuasions  strive  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  in 
the  light  of  their  faith  to  build  a better,  more  just,  more  unified  world,  then 
our  dealings  with  them  must  in  turn  be  positive,  affirmative  and  appreciative. 

It  is  hardly  constructive  to  be  constantly  referred  to  in  terms  of  what  we 
or  they  are  not.  So  let  us  purge  our  attitudes,  relationships  and  vocabulary  of 
A70A7-sense.  Let  us  instead  follow  the  lead  of  John  Paul  II  and  truly  accept  the 
other  as  our  neighbour.* 


To  save  postage  and  money  that  could  be  used  for  mission  work , we  are 
notifying  you  that  donations  under  $ 5.00  will  no  longer  be  acknowledged 
individually.  Upon  request,  however,  we  will  issue  a receipt  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Also,  only  boxes  of  used  stamps  will  be  acknowledged. 
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LETTERS 


Reason  and  Common  Sense 

I appreciate  your  clarification  of 
the  role  of  women  in  the  early  Church. 
Your  elucidation  of  the  basis  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  as  originating  in 
male-dominated  Judaism  is  encourag- 
ing. It  should  follow,  then,  that  just 
as  laws  relating  to  nutrition  and  clean- 
liness were  modified  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  so  those 
relating  to  social  structures  might  be 
similarly  re-ordered.  Your  analysis 
suggests  that  the  insistence  on  an 
exclusive  male  clergy  is  no  more 
mandatory  than  the  Jewish  prohibi- 
tion on  pork. 

Rose  Young, 

Sarnia,  Ontario. 


Promoting  Contrary  Teachings.  . . 

There  was  a time  when  the  SFM 
Fathers  were  a very  dedicated  group 
of  religious  priests  who  spent  all  their 
lives  working  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Now,  with  your  promotion  of  socialism 
and  communism  and  women  priests 
and  anything  else  that  is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  I some- 
times wonder  how  much  longer  God 
will  put  up  with  this  nonsense. 

Syl  Ryan, 
Gadshill,  Ontario. 


On  Taking  the  Risky  Route 

After  reading  Scarboro  Missions  for 
two  years  I have  noticed  an  increasing 
note  of  protest  and  criticism  directed 
at  your  magazine  in  the  letters-to-the- 
editor.  I feel  I must  write  to  you  and 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  articles 
you  print  every  month.  All  too  often, 
it  seems,  most  missionary  magazines 
fill  their  pages  with  pictures  of  smiling, 
black  children  swarming  around  a 
smiling,  paternal  priest  and  with  articles 
telling  readers  how  Father  “X”  is 
spending  his  days  and  how  he  is  so 
grateful  for  the  charitable  gifts  they 
send.  While  it  is  good  to  know  what 
missionaries  do  each  day,  I think  it  is 
more  important  to  know  why  they  are 
there.  This  demands  discussions  of 
social  and  political  conditions  along 
with  personal  reflections  and  opinions 
of  people  involved  there. 

To  be  a Christian  in  this  world  is  to 
swim  against  the  tide  and  to  struggle 
continuously  with  worldly  forces  such 
as  capitalism,  greed  and  the  inequitable 
sharing  of  our  world’s  resources.  The 
Australian  parable  in  the  November, 
1981  issue  about  the  drowning  babies 
describes  the  situation  accurately.  The 
people  saving  the  babies  should  not 
criticize  those  who  dare  to  venture 
upstream  to  discover  why  the  babies 
are  ending  up  in  the  water.  Indeed, 
they  who  take  the  risky  route  are  their 
only  hope! 

lain  Martin, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 
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Don’t  Short-Change  the  Poor 

Your  editorial  “Too  Risky,’’  in  the 
November  Scarboro  Missions  merits 
some  comment. 

I agree  with  your  emphasis  on 
changing  political  and  economic  struc- 
tures (justice)  even  when  it  leads  to 
some  neglect  of  simple  acts  of  human 
kindness  and  compassion  (charity). 
However,  I disagree  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  when  the  political  and 
economic  structures  are  changed  and 
re-changed  that  salvation  is  achieved. 

I have  been  actively  working  in  this 
community  and  in  my  parish  for  over 
forty  years.  I find  many  better-off 
justice  seekers  who  paternally  de- 
prive others  of  their  very  freedom  in 
deciding  what  their  problems  are  and 
prescribing  the  cure.  I find  many  less- 
well-off  practically  selling  their  souls 
for  crumbs  from  the  table. 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a change  of  heart. 
Our  Lord  came  to  show  us  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life.  His  Way  was 
neither  political  nor  economic.  My 
sympathies  are  completely  with  you 
and  the  liberation  theologians  but 
please  don’t  short-change  our  poor  — 
they  deserve  to  know  Jesus  Crucified 
and  Resurrected. 

Patrick  ].  O’Sullivan, 
Brandon,  Manitoba. 

Realistic  and  Straightforward 

I don’t  believe  I had  read  your  pub- 
lication in  at  least  15  years  until  I re- 
cently read  several  copies  while  on  re- 
treat. I would  say  the  publication  has 
gone  through  a radical  change. 

You  are  to  be  complimented  for 


the  realistic  and  straightforward  way 
you  present  the  situation  in  Central 
and  South  America.  Much  of  the  news 
media  is  heavily  slanted  towards  the 
status  quo  and  towards  support  for  the 
oppressive  and  dictatorial  regimes  that 
dominate  almost  all  of  the  area.  The 
articles  I read  presented  a much  more 
balanced  picture  of  the  current  situ- 
ation. 

Wayne  Fulford, 
West  Hill,  Ontario. 

Someone  Has  To.  . . 

I think  SFM’s  work  for  justice  in 
the  Third  World  is  highly  commend- 
able. It  is  a light  in  a vast  darkness  for 
those  who  suffer  because  of  the  mate- 
rialistic excesses  of  others.  As  for  your 
critics,  allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  found  in  Matthew  5:6  and 
10: 

“Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled.’’ 

“Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness’  sake,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Someone  has  to  do  it! 

Desmond  Walton, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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KOREA 


Yet  though  I’ve  scarcely  seen  the  sun , 
Once  in  a dozen  weeks 
At  sunset  time  these  punctual  tears 
Appear  upon  my  cheeks. 
- Cho-sik  (1501-1572) 

[because  of  the  recent  TV  series  — 
Shogun  — it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  Japan  was  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  for  nearly  four  hundred  years 
on  account  of  the  powerful  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  attempting  to  protect  its 
own  interests  and  out  of  a very  real 
fear  of  foreign  invasion.  What  may  not 
be  so  well  known  is  that  Korea  was 
isolated  from  the  outside  world  for 
nearly  500  years. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
Century  — about  the  year  1392  — 
that  the  Yi  Dynasty  was  inaugurated. 
Some  27  kings  followed  in  direct  suc- 
cession. The  Yi  dynasty  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  1910  when  Japan  an- 
nexed Korea  and  forced  King  Yi 
Sunjong  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a 
puppet  king.  In  all  those  many  years 
Korea  had  almost  no  contact  with 


the  outside  world  except  for  those 
times  when  she  had  to  fend  off  in- 
vasions from  Japan. 

The  Korean  independence  that 
came  with  the  Japanese  surrender  in 
1945  was  short  lived  and  from  1950 
to  1953  the  Korean  War  raged. 

It  is  a real  tribute  to  Korea’s  sense 
of  national  identity  and  patriotism  that 
there  is  a Korean  language  today  be- 
cause, throughout  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  36  years,  the  Koreans  were 
forbidden  to  speak  anything  but 
Japanese. 

The  isolation  ended  for  South 
Korea  after  the  civil  war  but  North 
Korea  is  still  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world. 

Koreans  have  always  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  Japan.  They  are  second 
class  citizens  and  they  must  accept  jobs 
that  the  Japanese  don’t  want  to  do 
themselves. 

There  have  been  few  changes  since 
the  war  in  the  hostility  that  Koreans 
and  Japanese  feel  for  each  other.  How- 
ever, Japan  has  invested  heavily  in 
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Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


The  upstairs 
chapel  in  the 
furniture  store. 
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Korea.  Taking  advantage  of  cheap  la- 
bour and  a strong-man  central  govern- 
ment that  guarantees  there  will  be  no 
labour  problems,  the  Japanese  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
South  Korea.  However,  in  the  course 
of  this  development,  many  industries 
that  pollute  the  air,  water  and  land 
have  been  exported  to  Korea.  It  could 
be  said  that  Japan  still  rules  Korea  by 
economic  controls  rather  than  by  an 
army  of  occupation. 

Nonetheless  there  are  a few  encour- 
aging signs  that  the  deep  rift  between 
the  two  nations  has  been  healing  during 
recent  months.  The  Japanese  youth 
took  to  the  streets  to  protest  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Kim  Dae  Jung,  a 
former  candidate  for  the  Korean  Presi- 
dency. The  students  collected  names 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  they  handed 
out  leaflets  explaining  the  issue  to  the 
people.  When  Kim  Dae  Jung  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  the  Japanese  young 
people  redoubled  their  efforts.  They 
hired  a sound  truck  and  took  up  their 
posts  in  every  busy  thoroughfare,  but- 


tonholing pedestrians  and  collecting 
those  all  important  signatures. 

People  I talked  to  in  Korea  are  con- 
vinced that  it  was  largely  because  of 
this  protest  in  Japan  that  Kim  Dae 
Jung’s  sentence  was  reduced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Further  evidence  that  the  rift  is 
healing  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
every  year  in  the  summer  time,  for 
two  days,  there  is  a celebration  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  a young 
Christian  Korean  woman  who  helped 
so  many  people  in  her  district.  The 
festival  is  called  the  Julia  Festival  and 
Japanese  Christians  from  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  gather  on  an  island  with  Koreans 
from  Japan  and  South  Korea  for  two 
days  of  prayer  and  socializing. 

Those  are  only  small  events  in  the 
total  picture  but  it  is  going  to  be 
through  the  efforts  of  individuals  of 
good  will  that  a climate  of  understand- 
ing and  mutual  respect  will  be  created. 

Far  from  being  isolated  today, 
South  Korea  has  100,000  Korean  con: 
struction  workers  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
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There  are  of  course  many  Koreans  in 
Japan  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Korean  farmers  are 
working  in  both  Brazil  and  Peru. 

It  was  these  Korean  communities 
that  the  fledgling  Korean  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  thought  about  when  they 
considered  where  their  first  ordained 
priest  would  be  sent.  Father  Michael 
Kim  with  his  military  service  behind 
him  was  ordained  last  March  at  the  age 
of  40  and  he  will  be  working  in  his 
own  diocese  of  Toegu  until  March  of 
next  year.  At  that  time  he  will  go  to 
Lima  to  study  language  and  then  work 
with  a Korean-born  Maryknoll  Father 
somewhere  in  Peru.  Eventually  the 
Society  hopes  to  have  men  working  in 
Asian  countries,  especially  in  North 
Korea  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China. 

There  are  200  in  the  Korean  Semi- 
nary now  and  the  number  of  Christians 
keeps  growing  year  after  year  and 
shows  no  signs  of  slowing  down. 

I attended  Mass  at  what  was  de- 
scribed as  “an  upstairs  room”  in  a 
furniture  store  outside  of  Seoul  one 
Sunday  morning  in  February.  It  turned 
out  to  be  an  upstairs  room  all  right  but 
there  were  three  hundred  people  in 
attendance.  Apparently  the  other  three 
Masses  are  just  as  full.  It  is  a new  hous- 
ing area  and  people  are  moving  in  from 
all  down  the  line.  Two  Maryknoll 
Fathers  have  rented  a Korean  house  in 
the  area  and  they  told  me  that  they 
recently  bought  the  upstairs  floor  of 
the  furniture  store  as  a permanent 
church  and  hall.  Apparently  this  is  a 
common  practice  in  Korea. 

When  Maryknoll  first  went  to  Korea 
they  worked  in  the  country  districts 
in  both  North  and  South  Korea.  During 
the  Civil  War  most  of  the  Christians 
fled  down  to  the  Inchon,  Puson  and 


The  julia  Festival  in  May  is  very 
popular  with  Japanese  and  Korean 
Christians. 


Seoul  districts.  Today  many  of  these 
Christians  are  leaving  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  moving  up  to  the  cities.  As  a 
result,  many  of  those  original  Christian 
communities  have  been  reduced  to  50 
or  60  people  while  the  suburbs  of  the 
cities  have  swelled  to  nine  or  ten 
thousand. 

Working  with  the  young  workers 
who  have  come  up  to  the  cities  are  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  They  live  in 
an  old  thatched  roof  farm  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Seoul.  The  Sisters 
pick  fruit  in  season,  work  in  the  fields 
and  do  odd  jobs  for  the  people  in  the 
district.  Their  house  is  open  to  every- 
one and  they  encourage  young  people 
to  meet  and  have  retreats  at  their 
house.  The  Sisters  are  all  Korean.  They 
relate  very  well  with  the  people  and 
they  seem  to  be  genuinely  happy  in 
their  work.  • 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Fr.  John  Carten,  originally  from 
Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  was  or- 
dained in  1975.  He  has  worked  in 
Japan  for  nearly  seven  years  and  is 
presently  engaged  in  pastoral  work 
in  Fukuoka. 

Father  Carten  " Look  at  the  foreigner.  ” 

Why 
Mission  to 
JAPAN? 


John  Carten,  SFM. 

Job  Description 

Pegular  parish  work  is  mostly  what 
rm  involved  in,  though  that  means 
something  a little  different  than  is  the 
case  in  Canada.  Teaching  English  is  also 
an  important  job  and  it  takes  up  a fair 
bit  of  my  time. 

When  I first  went  to  Japan  I was 
really  dead  against  teaching  English. 
I figured  that’d  be  the  last  thing  you’d 
ever  catch  me  doing.  That’s  not  the 
thing  I went  to  Japan  to  do.  But,  the 
problem  is  this  — you  suddenly  find 


yourself  over  there  and  then  discover 
how  hard  it  is  to  reach  people.  The 
one  reason  that  people  are  knocking 
on  your  door  — and  I mean  literally  — 
is  to  learn  English.  People  are  always 
coming  up  to  me  or  phoning  the 
Church  asking  me  to  teach  English.  If 
you  wanted  to  teach  English  for  50 
hours  a week,  you  certainly  could  do 
it.  So,  it’s  a real  good  way  of  meeting 
people,  and  not  just  Christians.  Other- 
wise, you  wouldn’t  normally  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  Missionary’s  Role  in  Japan 

The  missionary  really  has  two  roles, 
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one  within  the  Catholic  Church  and 
another  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
faiths. 

As  to  the  first  role,  you  have  to 
realize  that  the  Japanese  Church  is 
very  narrow-minded,  very  turned  in  on 
itself.  They’re  more  Roman  than  the 
Romans.  In  Japan,  for  example,  all 
the  women  wear  white  veils  to  church. 
The  Japanese  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
part  of  their  faith.  When  I tell  them 
that  such  a thing  just  isn’t  done  in  my 
country,  they’re  terribly  surprised, 
even  shocked. 

The  area  where  I work  is  very  con- 
servative. If  you’re  trying  to  decide 
whom  to  bring  in  for  a priests’  retreat, 
they’ll  want  a speaker  from  their  own 
area.  Even  the  Japanese  bishop  of 
Tokyo  was  unacceptable.  They  all  said 
he  wasn’t  from  their  area  and,  further- 
more, that  he  had  a different  approach. 
They’re  always  looking  for  someone 
who  is  safe,  who  won’t  challenge  them, 
who’ll  only  reinforce  what  they  already 
believe. 

The  role  of  the  foreigner  is  to  chal- 
lenge them.  We  bring  our  Canadian- 
ness  to  Japan.  Obviously,  we  have  to 
adapt.  But,  our  goal  isn’t  to  be  Japa- 
nese, but  rather  to  be  Canadians  who 
like  and  respect  Japan  and  its  people. 
It’s  because  of  the  fact  that  we’re  dif- 
ferent that  we  have  a real  value  here. 
Our  role  is  not  to  become  leaders 
within  the  Church  in  Japan.  Rather, 
we  have  to  help  them  experience  some- 
thing that  is  different  so  that  they’ll 
lead  the  Church  in  a different  way.  We 
have  to  help  them  become  more  aware 
of  the  universality  of  the  Church.  In 
the  same  way,  it’d  be  great  if  we  had 
Japanese  priests  going  over  to  work  in 


Canadian  parishes.  But,  it’s  even  more 
necessary  in  Japan. 

As  to  people  of  other  religions,  the 
foreign  missionary  needs  to  know 
them  as  people  and  to  share  his  or  her 
faith  with  them.  To  be  a dedicated 
Christian  in  Japan  is  to  fight  against 
tremendous  odds.  It’s  very  difficult. 
But  again,  the  big  thing  for  the  mis- 
sionary comes  from  being  different. 
That’s  the  biggest  thing  we  have  to  of- 
fer..  . to  give  them  the  chance  to  meet 
something  that  is  different  or  strange. 
I don’t  think  that’s  bad,  because  it’s 
not  a question  of  forcing  our  ways  on 
them.  We  have  to  help  them  see  that 
there’s  a whole  world  out  there  that’s 
ticking  even  though  it  isn’t  Japanese. 

Japan  and  Latin  America:  Differing 
Missionary  Approaches 

I’ve  been  to  Latin  America,  specifi- 
cally the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Peru,  to  visit  the  Scarboro  personnel 
there.  What  a difference  when  com- 
pared to  Japan!  In  Latin  America  you 
see  all  those  kids  running  around  pot- 
bellied and  dirty-nosed.  You  see  build- 
ings falling  down.  The  poverty  just  hits 
you  right  between  the  eyes.  You  can’t 
miss  it. 

But,  if  you  go  to  Japan,  what  do 
you  see?  You  land  in  Tokyo  and  you 
say,  “My  God,  look  at  that  super  ex- 
press train  going  120  mph.  We  don’t 
even  have  that  in  Canada.”  You  hop 
on  a plane  from  Tokyo  to  Fukuoka, 
where  I live,  and  you  realize  you’re 
riding  on  a jumbo  jet  that  makes  stops 
within  the  country.  You  travel  around 
Tokyo  and  you’re  flipping  from  one 
subway  train  to  the  next.  You’re  just 
fascinated  by  transportation.  You  look 
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You  look  at  people  and  they’re  all  dressed  up  in  the  best  of  clothes.  You  just 
on ’t  see  people  starving.  ” Photo:  J.  Beckman 


at  people  and  they’re  all  dressed  up  in 
the  best  of  clothes.  You  just  don’t  see 
people  starving.  If  you  walk  around, 
you  might  see  one  or  two  old  alcoholics 
lying  around  — you  know,  derelicts  of 
one  sort  or  another.  You  just  never 
have  anyone  come  up  to  you  asking 
for  money. 

So,  just  the  physical  difference  that 
hits  the  eye  is  a big  contrast. 


If  you  go  to  Latin  America,  even  if 
you  can’t  speak  the  language,  people 
still  come  up  to  you  saying,  “Hi, 
amigo!’’  The  people  are  very  friendly 
. . . they  approach  you.  But  in  Japan, 
there’s  a real  “standoffishness.”  In 
Latin  America,  even  if  you  can’t  speak 
the  language,  the  people  are  approach- 
ing you.  But  in  Japan,  they  don’t  even 
approach  one  another,  let  alone  a for- 
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Lighting  incense  sticks  at  Kinkaku-ji  Temple  ....  “ It’s  not  a question  of  forcing 
our  ways  on  them  . . . The  foreign  missionary  needs  to  know  them  as  people  and 
to  share  his  or  her  faith  with  them. " 


eigner.  You  are  the  one  who  has.  to 
keep  reaching  out. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  aren’t 
some  real  social  injustices  committed 
by  the  Japanese.  But,  the  reality  of  it 
doesn’t  hit  you  as  much. 

In  Latin  America  you  can  become 
involved  with  people,  with  the  Church, 
in  a very  short  space  of  time.  After  six 
months  there,  you’re  already  out  work- 


ing with  the  people.  In  Japan,  you  have 
a two-year  language  course.  Even  after 
that,  you’re  not  even  started.  It’s  a lot 
harder  to  get  into  the  culture.  And 
you  expend  all  your  energy  just  trying 
to  reach  out  to  people.  If  you  started 
saying  about  Japan  after  a couple  of 
years,  “Hey,  what’s  wrong  with  this 
country  anyway?’’  how  far  do  you 
think  you’d  get? 
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Why  Mission  to  Japan 

The  tremendous  poverty  in  Latin 
America  and  the  almost  total"  em- 
phasis on  social  justice  really  jarred  me. 
It  was  totally  alien  to  my  experiences 
in  japan. 

I really  had  to  struggle  with  this. 
Now  it’s  not  so  bad  because  I can 
really  see  a value  in  what  I’m  doing. 
But,  in  the  first  few  years  in  Japan, 
when  I was  really  searching,  I kept 
asking  myself  what  the  heck  am  I doing 
here  . . . everything’s  going  on  in  Latin 
America. 

But  I’ve  gradually  come  to  the 
point  where  I can  see  value  in  the  work 
that  I’m  doing  at  this  time.  I really 
went  through  a lot  of  struggle  to  see 
things  in  perspective  ...  to  find  a 
meaning  in  what  I was  doing. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  bring  people 
together.  Isn’t  that  what  underlies  all 
the  struggles  in  Latin  America?  People 
are  trying  to  help  others  see  one  another 
as  human  beings.  So  you  go  to  Japan 
and  you’re  confronted  with  a culture 
where  people  treat  you  as  a Martian. 
So,  with  one  or  two  Japanese,  you 
struggle  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a deeper 
level  of  friendship.  Our  culture  is  dif- 
ferent. Our  way  of  thinking  is  differ- 
ent. But  basically,  we’re  all  looking  for 
the  same  thing.  It’s  got  nothing  to  do 
with  Christianity  in  the  sense  of  making 
converts.  That  theology  has  gone  out 
the  window  anyway.  Bridging  the  gap 
between  cultures  is  the  big  thing. 

“Look  at  the  foreigner’’  — that’s  a 
phrase  you  hear  all  the  time  in  Japan, 
especially  outside  of  the  big  cities.  But 
that  phrase  points  out  a real  need. 
There’s  a real  need  to  help  the  Japa- 


nese look  beyond  their  own  boundaries 
to  see  what  they’re  doing  overseas. 
They  have  to  see  what  their  relationship 
is  with  other  countries.  That  is  going 
on  — but  only  to  a small  degree. 

In  our  parish,  the  head  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  very  much  involved  in  social  jus- 
tice issues.  He’s  very  involved  in  criti- 
cizing the  Kawasaki  steel  plant  and  its 
relationship  with  the  Philippines.  And 
because  he’s  doing  that  he’s  really  ostra- 
cized by  most  Japanese  priests.  They 
all  think  he’s  crazy.  The  only  reason 
he’s  able  to  do  it  is  because  he’s  in  our 
parish. 

I know  that  when  I first  came  to 
the  seminary,  l wanted  to  go  to  the 
Third  World.  My  idea  was  to  go  to  work 
among  the  poor.  You  just  don’t  think 
of  going  to,  say,  Sweden  to  work.  That’s 
the  same  problem  with  Japan.  Anyone 
going  to  Japan  is  hardly  going  to  get 
involved  in  teaching  the  Japanese  about 
nutrition.  Anyone  going  there  is  not 
going  to  get  involved  as  a nurse  in  a 
hospital.  If  you  tried  to  do  so,  they’d 
put  you  out  of  the  country.  They 
simply  don’t  need  you  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  They  don’t  need  teachers 
either. 

Certainly,  there  are  poor  people 
in  Japan.  We  have  to  get  more  involved 
with  the  lower  classes  in  Japanese  soci- 
ety. But,  to  begin  with,  it’s  so  hard 
even  to  get  involved  with  the  higher 
classes  or  middle  classes  that  you’re 
happy  to  get  involved  with  anybody. 
To  get  involved  with  anybody,  to  make 
friendships,  it’s  very  difficult.  But,  that 
is  what  we,  as  missionaries,  must  strive 
to  do  if  Christianity  is  to  have  any 
meaning  to  the  people  of  Japan.  • 
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400  YEARS  LATER: 

A PHILIPPINE 
FOREIGN  MISSION 

Siffe!  : 


I he  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  a glorious  history  that 
dates  back  to  the  year  1565.  The  first 
missionaries  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  famous  explorer 
Ferdinand  Magellan.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  in  Cebu  the  first  Filipinos 
became  Christian.  It  was  in  Cebu,  too, 
that  the  fearless  chief  of  Mactan  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Spanish  soldiers 
and  fought  bravely  but  in  vain  to 
drive  them  out. 

In  the  old  Augustinian  Church  at 
Fort  San  Pedro,  which  is  now  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Cebu,  the 
original  cross  that  Magellan  planted  on 
Philippine  soil  is  preserved  to  commem- 
orate this  historic  event. 

In  1965  when  Pope  Paul  VI  visited 
the  Philippines  to  take  part  in  the  400 
year  celebration,  the  Bishops  decided 
to  organize  a mission  sending  society. 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  it 
was  founded  in  Cebu.  We  talked  to 
Father  Vargas,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Philippine  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

“We  have  been  a Christian  country 
for  over  four  hundred  years  and  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  send  mission- 
aries to  other  countries.” 


Were  there  any  objections  to  found- 
ing a foreign  mission  society? 

Some  priests  and  religious  still  feel 
that  because  we  have  missionaries  pre- 
sently working  here  in  the  Philippines 
that  it  is  a little  premature  for  us  to 
think  of  sending  missionaries  to  other 
countries. 

How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

1 don’t  think  that  missionary  work 
is  ever  really  finished.  There  will  always 
be  a need  for  missionaries  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  I look  at  missionaries  today 
as  people  who  go  out  to  listen  and  to 
learn  as  well  as  to  teach  and  to  tell.  It’s 
an  exchange.  And  I strongly  feel  that 
we  Filipinos  have  something  to  contri- 
bute and  it’s  time  that  we  started  doing 
it.  I believe  that  vocations  will  only 
come  if  we  are  generous  and  show  our- 
selves willing  to  send  our  best  people 
to  other  countries. 

How  many  members  do  you  have  at 
the  present  time? 

We  only  have  twelve  members,  but 
this  Society  is  still  young  and  it  is  still 
relatively  unknown  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  we  have  not  spent  enough 
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time  promoting  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  We  hope  that  when  some 
of  our  men  return  from  their  first  as- 
signment they  will  be  able  to  give  first 
hand  evidence  that  the  foreign  mission 
society  is  a good  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Where  are  your  men  working  at  the 
present  time? 

We  have  four  men  stationed  in  In- 
donesia and  two  men  in  Thailand. 

How  have  they  been  received  in 
those  countries? 

The  bishops  in  Indonesia  and  Thai- 
land seem  very  happy  to  have  our  men 
working  with  them.  In  fact  they  are 
asking  for  more  missionaries  from  the 
Philippines. 


countries  than  Europeans  or  North 
Americans? 

I don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that.  After  all  this  is  an  under- 
developed country  and  our  standard  of 
living  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Indo- 
nesia or  Thailand.  It  doesn’t  require  so 
much  to  support  our  men  as  it  would 
require  to  support  North  Americans 
and  Europeans  who  have  been  raised 
in  affluent  countries  with  greater  ex- 
pectations. Also,  in  the  light  of  cultural 
differences  we  have  little  trouble  adapt- 
ing to  local  conditions,  especially  in 
Indonesia.  After  all,  we  are  all  Malayan 
people.  There  is  far  less  chance  of  cul- 
tural shock  among  our  men  because 
there  are  more  things  the  same  than 
are  different. 


Are  you  expecting  any  of  your  men 
back  on  furlough  in  the  near  future? 

We  were  expecting  one  of  our  men 
back  from  Indonesia,  but  he  decided 
to  go  to  work  among  the  refugees  in- 
stead of  coming  back  to  the  Philippines. 

How  are  things  going  in  Thailand? 

Thailand,  of  course,  is  a very  differ- 
ent situation.  Unlike  in  Indonesia, 
evangelization  is  very  slow  there.  After 


Do  you  think  that  Filipino  priests 
have  an  easier  time  adapting  to  Asian 
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Father  Vargas  of  the  Philippine  Foreign  Mission  Society. 


all,  Buddhism  is  a very  strong  influ- 
ence in  that  country.  We  are  more 
familiar  with  Moslems  here  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  so  our  men  have  had  to 
proceed  slowly  and  be  satisfied  with 
simply  making  contacts.  I suppose  it’s 
a lot  like  your  work  in  Japan.  So  far, 
nobody  has  come  back  from  Thailand 
to  tell  us  about  it,  and  so  our  informa- 
tion is  still  very  sketchy. 

In  the  beginning  didn’t  you  have  an 
idea  of  supporting  yourselves  by  work- 
ing part  time  in  a factory  or  getting  a 
trade? 

Yes,  that  was  our  original  idea.  And 
one  of  our  members  became  a doctor. 
In  actual  fact  it  didn’t  work  out  be- 
cause we  go  into  other  countries  at  the 
invitation  of  the  bishop  and  we  are 
there  to  help  him  in  any  way  we  can. 
In  time  we  may  be  able  to  combine 


the  worker  priest  idea  with  the  pastoral 
role  but  at  present  it  seems  impossible. 

I believe,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, that  your  original  aim  was  to 
send  priests,  sisters  and  lay  people  as  a 
team  to  other  countries.  Is  that  true? 

That  was  our  original  aim  but  we 
had  a lot  of  problems.  As  you  probably 
know  it  is  hard  enough  to  organize  a 
society  of  priests  without  trying  to 
organize  sisters  and  lay  people  at  the 
same  time.  We  expect  that  sisters  and 
lay  people  will  join  our  membership 
in  due  time. 

Do  your  members  go  to  the  missions 
for  life  or  is  it  a short  term  proposition? 

We  felt  it  best  in  the  beginning  to 
have  our  men  commit  themselves  for 
four  years  and  then  decide  whether  to 
renew  their  commitment  or  return  to 
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The  Cross  was  first  planted  in  Cebu  over  400  years  ago. 


their  own  diocese.  Hopefully,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  we  will  be  able  to 
ask  for  a long  term  commitment. 

Have  your  men  experienced  any 
major  difficulties  in  Indonesia  or 
Thailand? 

We  have  no  trouble  getting  into 
either  country  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Indonesia  is  turning  away  European 
and  North  American  missionaries  at 
the  present  time. 

Our  men  are  working  with  minority 
tribes  in  Indonesia  and  one  custom  is 
to  keep  the  dead  body  in  the  house  for 
a long  time  before  determining  an  aus- 
picious day  for  the  funeral.  Our  men 
are  trying  to  change  that  custom.  Also, 
one  of  our  men  got  pretty  inebriated 
because  he  found  himself  in  the  awk- 
ward position  where  to  refuse  to  drink 
the  local  wine  in  great  quantities  is  an 


insult  and  one  that  is  not  easily  for- 
given. He  tries  to  avoid  those  situa- 
tions now. 

From  your  own  experience  does 
Christianity  as  it  is  presented  here  in 
the  Philippines  seem  to  be  a foreign 
religion? 

I don’t  suppose  I ever  thought  about 
it  much.  But  unconsciously  I guess  I’ve 
always  considered  it  to  be  foreign  to 
the  Philippines.  Very  few  local  customs 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  lit- 
urgy. Mind  you,  we  have  a blessing  of 
the  fields  at  planting  time  and  a Bap- 
tismal ritual  that  winds  up  with  a com- 
munity meal,  but  we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go  in  adapting  Christianity  to 
the  real  Filipino  situation.  Maybe  one 
very  real  task  for  our  men  will  be  to 
discover  the  real  Filipino  in  another 
culture.  It  could  happen.* 
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Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Three 

in 


Sombat  Thavorn 


\Ar.  Sombat  Thavorn  is  the  head  of 
v *the  Catholic  Council  of  Thailand 
for  Development.  He  was  born  a Chris- 
tian. In  fact  it  was  his  grandfather  on 
his  mother’s  side  who  first  became  a 
Christian.  He  was  purchased  out  of 
slavery  by  a French  missionary.  That 
was  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Thailand  100  years  ago.  Many  of 
the  original  Catholics  came  from  slav- 
ery. For  this  reason  Catholics  origi- 
nate from  only  certain  regions  of  the 
country.  There  are  only  100,000 
Christians  out  of  a population  of  47 
million  people.  However,  since  the 
Church  is  very  active  in  the  social  field 
it  is  very  well  respected  in  Thailand. 

Mr.  Sombat  used  to  work  with  the 


refugees  fleeing  over  the  Thai  border 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  “About 
10,000  refugees  came  through  Thai- 
land. It  started  in  the  rainy  season  of 
1975.  A lot  of  the  refugees  were  shot 
as  they  tried  to  cross  the  river.  These 
people  were  like  distant  relatives  to  us. 
After  all  the  Laotians,  Cambodians 
and  Thailanders  are  all  the  same  peo- 
ple. As  you  know,  we  don’t  have  much 
to  offer  since  even  our  own  city  popu- 
lation is  too  big.  Caritas  International 
and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
gave  large  scale  assistance.  They  sup- 
plied medicines,  food  and  plastic 
sheets.  It  was  a tremendous  under- 
taking.” 
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Profiles 

Thailand 


Pranom  Srion 


Mr.  Pranom  Srion  works  with  Mr. 
Sombat  at  the  Adult  Education  Lab- 
oratory in  Bangkok.  He  was  born  a 
Buddhist  and  he  is  still  a devout  be- 
liever in  that  faith. 

Like  most  Buddhist  young  men, 
Mr.  Pranom  became  a Buddhist  monk 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

“I  was  a monk  for  only  eleven  days. 
I would  like  to  have  stayed  longer  but 
only  government  workers  are  given 
permission  to  take  the  usual  three 
months.” 

Some  young  men,  of  course,  opt  to 
stay  on  for  life  or  at  least  for  several 
years  but  nearly  all  Buddhist  men  spend 
some  time  with  a begging  bowl. 

“It  was  a real  happy  time  in  my  life. 


Privan  Limpanboon 


I spent  three  hours  a day  in  the  temple 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  I was  out  in 
the  streets  with  the  begging  bowl.  I 
thought  it  might  be  embarrassing  to 
beg  for  my  food  in  that  way  but  it  is 
so  common  here  in  Thailand  that  no- 
body thinks  anything  of  it.” 

The  young  men  have  their  heads 
shaved  and  they  are  presented  with  the 
saffron  robes  by  their  proud  parents. 
Far  from  being  the  rags  they  once 
were,  these  robes  sell  for  about  fifty 
dollars  in  U.S.  funds.  They  spend  a lot 
of  their  time  working  in  the  temple 
grounds  either  sweeping,  washing  or 
planting  trees. 

“I  could  go  back  anytime.  Once 
you  have  been  inducted  as  a monk 
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into  the  temple  you  are  considered  to 
be  a monk  for  life.  I think  it  was  a good 
preparation  for  marriage.  Before  I can 
lead  a family  I must  first  become  a 
man.” 

A hundred  years  ago  the  temple 
was  the  school  for  the  neighborhood. 
The  temple  taught  people  not  only 
how  to  read  and  write  but  how  to  live 
as  well. 

“There  are  no  class  distinctions  in 
the  temple.  Everyone  wears  saffron 
robes  and  sandals.  Nobody  has  any 
money.  We  were  all  the  same.  Unfor- 
tunately we  forget  this  obvious  fact 
when  we  leave  the  temple.” 

Ms.  Privan  Limpanboon  is  twenty- 
two  years  old  and  will  be  graduating 
from  university  this  year.  Besides  hold- 
ing down  a number  of  part-time  jobs 
to  finance  her  education  she  is  a part- 
time  co-ordinator  for  the  very  active 
Young  Christian  Student  (YCS)  group 
on  campus. 

The  students  spend  their  free  time 
working  with  poor  people  in  slum 
areas  of  Bangkok.  The  students  have 
two  main  goals.  They  want  to  raise  the 
education  level  of  the  people  and  to 
improve  the  health  standards  of  the 
community. 

It  is  not  easy  work  because  people 
from  outside  are  resented  by  slum 
dwellers.  These  young  people  must  be 
highly  motivated  to  weather  the  sus- 
picion and  resentment  they  meet  in 
those  beginning  stages. 

“Our  job  as  resource  people  is  first 
of  all  to  be  good  listeners.  We  come 
from  outside  the  slum  area  and  we 
tend  to  think  that  we  know  what  the 


problems  are  and  even  how  to  solve 
them.  The  real  problems  will  only 
come  to  the  surface  after  months  of 
getting  to  know  the  people.” 

The  young  people  work  through 
the  leader  of  the  slum  community. 

“There  is  a natural  leader  in  those 
communities  and  the  people  trust  that 
person.  If  we  don’t  convince  the  leader 
of  the  necessity  for  improving  the  situ- 
ation then  we  might  as  well  pack  up 
and  go  home.” 

The  people  are  afraid  that  social 
workers,  health  nurses  and  resource 
people  are  involved  in  some  kind  of 
a conspiracy  to  tear  down  the  old 
shacks  and  have  everybody  move  into 
high  cost  housing  which  they  can 
never  afford.  There  is  one  glaring  exam- 
ple of  the  failure  of  government  hous- 
ing programmes.  A whole  block  of  grey 
tenements  newly  constructed  stands 
empty  while  the  former  residents  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  rebuild  the  old 
shacks.  The  rents  are  too  high  and 
slum  clearance  has  come  to  mean  evic- 
tion to  poor  tenants. 

Young  people  like  Ms.  Privan 
are  working  within  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  an  effort  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  slum  dwellers. 

“In  some  cases  it’s  just  a matter  of 
putting  in  water  pipes  and  teaching 
people  some  basic  sanitation  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  However,  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  have  meetings  and  to 
draw  people’s  attention  to  the  existing 
conditions.  A person  from  outside  can 
see  that  the  place  is  dirty  and  unsani- 
tary but  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
see  it  for  themselves  and  then  ulti- 
mately resolve  to  do  something  about 
it.  ” • 
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He  left  his 
Heart  In 
Vietnam: 


An  Interview  with 
Fr.  Louis  Robert 


Father  Louis  Robert 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


| first  met  Father  Louis  Robert  in 
■ Saigon  in  1974.  At  that  time  he  was 
torn  between  his  desire  to  return  to 
his  work  with  Vietnamese  fishermen 
in  a small  Southern  village  and  the  cur- 
rent challenge  of  trying  to  sustain  the 
production  costs  of  a small  television 
studio  on  a very  limited  budget.  The 
war  was  still  raging  between  the  Amer- 
ican backed  forces  in  the  South  and 
the  Communist  army  in  the  North. 

The  Alexander  de  Rhodes  Studio 
had  only  been  in  operation  for  six 
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"/  think  my  heart  is  still  in  Vietnam.  ” 


years  but  there  were  thriving  tele- 
clubs in  small  villages  and  hamlets  that 
vouched  for  the  fact  that  it  was  very 
much  alive.  According  to  Father 
Robert  the  aim  was  simply  to  .reach  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  films 
about  proper  sanitation,  balanced 
diet  and  disease  preventing  health 
measures. 

There  were  dramatic  films  as  well 
that  reflected  the  real  life  situation  of 
the  people  and  which  contained  the 
Christian  message  of  hope  for  a people 
plagued  by  war. 

In  April  of  1975  the  Communist 
troops  invaded  Saigon.  The  war  was 
over.  Father  Robert  and  his  produc- 
tion staff  of  actors,  writers  and  pro- 


ducers watched  their  hard  won  prog- 
ress grind  to  a sudden  halt.  It  was  all 
over. 

Father  Louis  Robert  is  now  work- 
ing out  of  the  city  of  Manila  in  the 
Philippines.  Fie  is  presently  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Bureau  of  Asian  Af- 
fairs. We  talked  with  Father  Robert 
about  his  years  in  Vietnam. 

Do  you  feel  something  like  a dis- 
placed person  after  being  expelled 
from  Vietnam? 

Our  television  studio  was  named 
after  a famous  French  Jesuit  mission- 
ary who  was  in  Vietnam  during  the 
17th  Century.  His  name  was  Father 
Alexander  de  Rhodes  and  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Vietnam  five  different 
times  during  periods  of  persecution. 
Father  de  Rhodes  never  gave  up  and 
I don’t  suppose  that  I have  really 
given  up  either.  It’s  a hard  thing  to  be 
uprooted  from  what  you  have  come  to 
know  and  appreciate.  It  must  be  a lot 
harder  for  those  Vietnamese  who  were 
forced  to  flee.  They  have  no  homeland. 
I think  my  heart  is  still  in  Vietnam.  I 
visited  a refugee  camp  not  so  long  ago 
and  I really  felt  at  home  there.  Out  of 
150  refugees  there  were  only  about 
fifteen  Catholics  but  they  all  seemed 
happy  to  see  me  and  we  were  able  to 
pray  together  and  to  talk  about  hap- 
pier times. 

What  was  it  like  living  in  Saigon 
during  those  last  days? 

There  was  a lot  of  looting  in  those 
last  few  days  of  the  war.  Most  people 
with  money  had  already  fled  the  coun- 
try and  they  left  empty  villas  behind. 
Looters  broke  in  and  carried  off  every 
stick  of  furniture.  It  was  mass  panic  in 
the  streets.  All  law  and  order  had  van- 
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ished  in  the  smoke  of  the  evening  guns 
positioned  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

What  was  the  general  feeling  among 
the  ordinary  people  when  the  Commu- 
nist troops  first  entered  the  city? 

I think  most  people  were  optimis- 
tic about  the  future.  There  had  been  a 
lot  of  corruption  in  political  circles 
but  the  little  people  who  had  no 
money  nor  influence  were  betting 
that  the  Communists  would  not  pun- 
ish them.  They  were  thinking  that  the 
war  was  over  and  that  long  separated 
family  members  would  soon  be  re- 
united. Those  early  hopes  were  quickly 
dispelled  when  the  Communist  officials 
sent  the  “traitors”  to  re-education 
camps.  Twenty-four  million  people 
had  been  labelled  “traitors”  because 
they  had  sided  with  the  American  ex- 
ploiters against  the  revolutionary 
army. 

How  were  you  treated  during  your 
fourteen  months  under  the  Commu- 
nist regime? 

Except  for  food  restrictions,  like 
everyone  else,  we  could  hardly  com- 
plain. In  fact  I was  allowed  to  continue 
my  work  in  the  studio  and  with  the 
teleclubs.  The  Communists  could  see 
that  it  served  a useful  purpose  and  since 
they  had  no  trained  personnel  of  their 
own  they  agreed  to  keep  on  most  of 
our  staff  members.  My  own  days  in 
the  studio  were  numbered  of  course 
because  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  a 
foreigner  would  be  allowed  to  operate 
anything  as  sensitive  as  a communica- 
tion centre.  The  axe  fell  on  New  Years 
Day  in  1977.  As  far  as  I know  the  pro- 
grammes may  still  be  going  on  but 
with  strong  political  overtones  of 
course. 


Were  all  the  missionaries  expelled 
at  the  same  time? 

No,  it  depended  entirely  on  where 
you  were  located  in  the  country  and 
what  you  were  doing.  The  Paris  Foreign 
Mission  Fathers,  for  example,  were  ex- 
pelled almost  right  away  because  they 
were  working  in  the  mountain  regions*. 
The  Communists  are  always  most  fear- 
ful of  guerilla  activity  breaking  out  in 
remote  areas  like  that.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  are  only  three  foreign  mis- 
sionaries remaining  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  all  Brothers  of  the  Poor  and  they 
work  directly  with  poor  people. 

How  did  the  Communists  go  about 


'7  think  missionaries  should  know 
who  they  are  and  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  in  their  own  culture  before 
venturing  into  a strange  and  unpredict- 
able setting.  ” 
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changing  people  in  the  South? 

Outside  of  the  re-education  camps 
the  Communists  seemed  to  concentrate 
most  of  their  efforts  on  changing  the 
children.  They  showed  films  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  being  ambushed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  they  showed  a French 
ship  burning  in  the  harbour.  They 
wanted  the  children  to  identify  with 
the  revolution  and  to  rejoice  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  people’s  army.  A new  gen- 
eration was  being  systematically  taught 
to  hate.  It  was  frightening  to  observe 
and  it  certainly  came  as  no  great  sur- 
prise when  desperate  people  began  to 
band  together  to  buy  or  even  build  a 
boat.  They  wanted  to  escape,  not  so 
much  for  themselves  as  for  their 
children.  And  how  much  those  poor 
refugees  have  suffered! 

". . . you  should  try  to  live  as  dose  to 


What  was  the  reason  for  starting  a 
TV  studio? 

Our  basic  aim  was  simply  to  unite 
people  in  the  villages  and  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  more  serious  health 
deficiencies.  We  used  radio  but  TV  was 
much  more  intimate  and,  through  dra- 
matic presentations  of  the  real  life  sit- 
uation, we  were  able  to  teach  moral 
principles  as  well  as  such  basic  health 
measures  as  brushing  one’s  teeth,  the 
symptoms  of  leprosy,  the  advantages 
of  innoculaton,  breast  feeding  and 
how  to  prevent  amoebic  dysentry  as 
well  as  how  to  organize  a Credit  Union 
and  many  other  useful  things. 

How  did  people  respond  to  the  TV 
approach? 

Fortunately  there  were  TV  sets 
scattered  about  most  villages.  There 
were  as  many  as  eighteen  people  meet- 
ing in  one  house.  It  was  not  easy  to 
keep  those  teleclubs  going  on  account 
of  the  war  but  most  of  them  managed 
to  get  together  at  least  twice  a month. 
They  would  watch  the  programme 
and  then  they  would  talk  about  it  and 
try  to  apply  it  to  their  own  situation. 
We  were  very  careful  to  spend  six 
months  in  the  field  and  six  months  in 
the  studio  to  keep  the  programmes 
from  becoming  artificial.  There  were 
problems,  of  course,  because  the  Viet- 
namese people,  like  most  Orientals, 
are  highly  structured.  Men  always  speak 
before  women  and  older  people  speak 
before  young  people.  The  programmes 
helped  us  to  get  around  that  difficulty 
because  even  old  men  were  reluctant 
to  discount  the  evidence  of  the  film. 

Do  you  think  TV  was  the  best  way 
to  teach  the  people? 
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In  some  situations  TV  was  particu- 
larly effective.  Television,  unlike  radio, 
actually  invites  the  participation  of  the 
viewer.  There  was  one  programme  on 
the  microbes  contained  in  a single 
drop  of  water.  It  made  a big  impres- 
sion on  the  groups.  They  had  never 
thought  of  water  being  so  alive  with 
bacteria.  Working  from  that  initial  im- 
pression, our  camera  crew  shot  film  all 
around  the  village,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  river  and  how  it  was 
being  polluted  by  dumping  waste  mat- 
ter and  slops  into  it.  When  the  people 
saw  the  film  they  were  of  course 
thrilled  to  see  themselves  on  the  TV 
screen  but  they  were  appalled  by  the 
contamination  of  their  drinking  water. 
It  was  only  a short  step  from  there  to 
a simple  filter  system  made  from  char- 
coal and  sorrel. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  role  of  a 
foreign  missionary  today? 

I think  that  a priest,  sister  or  lay 
person  must  be  with  the  people.  It 
really  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  are 
a foreigner  or  a native,  you  should  try 
to  live  as  close  to  the  people  as  you 
can.  I remember  one  priest  in  Viet- 
nam who  lived  among  some  squatters. 
He  didn’t  have  any  great  plans  or  proj- 
ects but  he  spent  all  his  time  visiting 
the  people,  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments and  encouraging  them.  The  peo- 
ple really  loved  that  man  and  they 
followed  him  because  he  was  always 
available  and  they  respected  him  as  a 
man  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  I saw 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  Communists  to 
cut  priests  and  sisters  off  from  the 
people  by  simply  placing  a guard  at 
the  gate  of  the  church  or  school  com- 
pound. It  is  necessary  that  we  build 
churches  and  run  schools  and  hospi- 


tals but  I don’t  think  it’s  necessary  to 
live  in  the  school  complex  or  next  to 
the  church. 

What  attitude  should  a missionary 
have  in  going  to  a different  culture? 

I think  missionaries  should  know 
who  they  are  and  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  their  own  culture  before 
venturing  into  a strange  and  unpredict- 
able setting.  Missionaries  should  be 
willing  and  humble  enough  to  be  taught 
by  the  local  people.  Of  course,  we 
have  insights  and  a particular  philoso- 
phy of  life  to  share  with  others  but  it 
is  essential  that  we  be  open  to  the 
values  and  insights  of  the  adopted 
country  and  be  willing  to  change  and 
to  be  changed.  • 
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Towards  a Dialogue 

with  Islam : 


The  symbol  of  Islam  is  the  Shahadah,  or  profes- 
sion of  faith,  which  every  Moslem  recites  several 
times  daily:  “There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  ” Enclosed  in  a cir- 
cle, it  contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  Moslem 
religion,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  the  unique 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  Mo- 
hammed is  the  last  of  the  great  prophets  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  Allah. 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 

y^ugust  1st  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia, 
was  hot  and  muggy  out  on  the 
streets.  Signs  on  hotels  and  public 
buildings  proclaimed  that  it  was  the 
brand  new  year  of  1 401 . Of  course  the 
hi-rise  buildings  and  the  bumper  to 
bumper  traffic  shouted  a rude  denial 
that  this  could  possibly  be  the  15th 
century.  Yet  the  month-long  fast  of 
Ramadan  was  just  ending  and  accord- 
ing to  the  local  lunar  calendar  it  was 
exactly  1401  years  since  the  prophet 
Mohammed  left  Mecca  to  go  to 
Medina.  . . 

Father  John  Hadiwikarta  is  a dio- 
cesan priest  in  Jakarta  who  has  studied 
extensively  about  the  religion  of  Islam. 
Father  Fladiwikarta  is  presently  work- 
ing with  interfaith  groups  in  the  coun- 
try. Born  37  years  ago  in  Java,  Father 
Hadiwikarta  sees  a real  need  for  empha- 
sizing those  features  which  unite  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  rather  than  dwelling 
on  the  points  of  friction. 

When  was  the  Islamic  religion  first 


introduced  into  Indonesia? 

Moslems  from  the  Arab  countries 
began  to  arrive  in  this  country  very 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Islam  in  the  7th 
century.  From  that  time  on  Arab 
traders  continued  , to  bring  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  with  the  goods  for  trade. 

Did  Islam  spread  throughout  the 
whole  country? 

Islam  was  accepted  by  most  of  the 
local  kingdoms.  The  only  real  excep- 
tion was  the  Kingdom  of  Bali  where 
the  Hindu  traditions  were  very  strong 
and  to  which  the  people  there  cling 
even  today. 

What  are  some  of  the  values  of  the 
Moslem  religion  that  Christians  should 
know  about? 

I think  I would  have  to  say  that  the 
most  impressive  value  is  their  very  real 
appreciation  of  prayer.  Moslems  pray 
several  times  a day  — in  the  morning, 
the  afternoon  and  the  evening.  But  I 
am  sure  that  you  have  heard  them 
chanting  in  front  of  their  homes  at 
4:30  in  the  morning. 

Yes,  I've  heard  the  chanting  but  I 
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Fr.  John  Hadiwikarta 


didn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

Well  the  one  who  chants  is  really 
urging  the  people  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  pray.  He  repeats  the  same  formula 
over  and  over  again.  It’s  a lot  like  our 
ejaculations  or  the  Jesus  prayer.  By 
repeating  the  formula  over  and  over 
the  Moslem  re-affirms  his  belief  in  the 
one  true  God  and  in  his  prophet  — 
Mohammed. 

I have  heard  that  there  is  quite  an 
elaborate  preparation  for  prayer. 

In  every  Mosque  there  is  usually  a 
special  room  where  the  men  can  go  to 
wash  their  hands,  feet  and  face  before 
entering  the  prayer  room.  They  should 
be  suitably  garbed  in  the  traditional 
sari,  wearing  a hat  and  be  barefoot. 

Did  I understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  a room  where  the  men  go  to 
wash?  Does  that  mean  that  women 
don’t  pray? 

No,  it  doesn’t.  Every  Moslem  prays 
but  only  the  men  pray  in  public  as 
official  representatives  of  their  families. 

What  are  some  other  values  of 
Islam? 


One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
idea  of  surrendering  oneself  to  the  will 
of  God.  Of  course  it  flows  directly 
from  their  prayer  life.  Moslems  believe 
that  God  is  present  everywhere  in  the 
world  and  they  believe  it  is  essential  to 
know  His  will  and  be  ready  to  act 
upon  it. 

How  do  Moslems  go  about  discov- 
ering the  will  of  God? 

They  read  the  Koran  and  they  fast 
and  give  alms  to  the  poor. 

Does  everybody  understand  the 
Koran?  I was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  still  written  in  the  original 
Arabic. 

It  is,  but  the  Ulamas  who  are  the 
official  teachers  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  text  to  the  people.  How  many 
Catholics  before  Vatican  II  really 
understood  Latin?  It’s  much  the  same 
thing. 

I was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
strict  way  Moslems  observe  the  Rama- 
dan fast. 

It  is  very  much  like  our  Lenten 
fast.  However,  we  Catholics  seem  to 
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have  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  fasting. 
Our  present  Lenten  fast  is  only  a 
token  effort.  Moslems  who  are  serious 
about  their  religion  won’t  eat  or  drink 
anything  from  4:00  in  the  morning 
until  5:30  in  the  evening. 

Due  in  no  small  way  to  recent 
events  in  Iran  the  religion  of  Islam 
has  been  getting  a lot  of  publicity. 
The  image  of  Islam  that  seems  to  be 
emerging  is  not  too  flattering  or  even 
remotely  appealing  to  say  the  least. 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
equate  the  actions  of  a few  fanatics 
with  the  principles  of  Islam.  Here  in 
Indonesia,  too,  we  have  pockets  of 
militant  Moslems  who  would  like  to 
turn  this  nation  into  an  Islamic  state. 
However,  those  deplorable  events  in 


Iran  have  given  the  more  moderate 
groups  a lot  to  think  about.  I believe 
they  would  reject  such  aspirations. 

But  Islam  is  the  dominant  religion 
here  in  Indonesia  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  it  is,  but  I think  the  figures 
have  been  greatly  inflated.  Far  from 
being  90%  I think  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  60%  of  the  population. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  Indo- 
nesia could  become  an  Islamic  state 
in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Anything  is  possible,  of  course,  but 
I think  it  is  very  unlikely  in  view  of 
our  present  constitution  and  our  na- 
tional ideology. 

What  is  that  national  ideology? 

Actually  there  are  five  basic  princi- 
ples which  have  been  termed,  Pantasila. 


The  Central  Mosque  in  Jakarta.  . . 
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It  is  those  five  principles  which  I be- 
lieve would  prevent  any  one  religion 
or  group  from  dominating  the  others. 
First  you  have  belief  in  one  God  fol- 
lowed by  a just  and  civilized  humanity, 
national  unity,  democracy  directed 
wisely  by  deliberations  among  elected 
representatives  and,  finally,  social 
justice  for  all  the  Indonesian  people 


. . . and  directly  across  the  street  is  the 
Catholic  Cathedral. 


without  exception.  As  you  can  see  it 
is  very  idealistic  but  these  are  the  goals 
that  we  have  agreed  to  strive  for  as  a 
nation. 

Here  in  Indonesia  is  it  considered 
important  for  devout  Moslems  to  visit 
Mecca? 

Only  wealthy  believers  have  an  obli- 
gation to  visit  Mecca  once  during  their 
lifetime.  However,  poor  people  will 
frequently  go  into  debt  to  raise  the 
plane  fare.  After  all,  it  is  for  them  a 
once  in  a lifetime  event.  Besides  that, 
there  are  fringe  benefits  such  as  being 
able  to  put  the  honorific  title  hajjis 
before  their  own  name.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  a white  hat.  In  short, 
people  who  have  visited  Mecca  are 
highly  respected  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Mosque. 

How  do  Moslems  view  Christianity 
in  general? 

For  the  most  part  Moslems  here 
look  on  Christianity  as  a foreign  reli- 
gion because,  unfortunately,  it  came  in 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Colonial  powers. 
As  far  as  Moslems  are  concerned  the 
presence  of  a delegate  from  the  Va- 
tican gives  Catholicism  distinctly  poli- 
tical overtones. 

What  seems  to  be  the  biggest  ob- 
stacle in  the  dialogue  between  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems? 

On  both  sides  our  actions  do  not 
always  correspond  to  our  words.  But, 
more  concretely,  the  idea  that  Jesus 
died  on  the  Cross  like  a common  crimi- 
nal is  a scandal  to  Moslems.  In  fact 
they  deny  he  was  crucified.  Moslems 
accept  Jesus  as  a great  prophet  and 
they  revere  Mary  his  mother  but  the 
Cross  is  a stumbling  block.  It  seems  in- 
comprehensible to  them  that  God 
would  allow  his  holy  prophet  to  be 
killed.  Also,  suffering  in  itself  has  no 
value  for  Moslems.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Preparation 
for 

Mission 

Father  Brennan 

Y\/hen  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  founded  in  1918  by  the 
late  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  its  sole  purpose  was  the  training  of 
priests  for  the  mission  fields  of  China.  Sixty-four  years  later,  the  Society  is 
preparing  and  educating  not  only  priests  but  also  lay  people  for  missionary 
work  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Our  formation  programme  for  lay  missionaries  includes  the  same  basic 
first-year  studies  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  as  those  preparing  for 
the  priesthood.  The  latter,  however,  extend  their  theology  studies  for  an 
additional  two  years.  Afterwards,  clerical  candidates  receive  mission  train- 
ing overseas  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  ordination. 

Following  their  year  of  studies  in  Canada,  lay  missionaries  are  required 
to  make  a minimum  two-year  commitment  to  the  overseas  mission  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned.  In  some  cases  this  service  could  become  a 
lifetime  commitment. 

Whether  you  may  wish  to  serve  in  a lay  capacity  or  as  a priest,  the  re- 
quirements for  acceptance  into  the  programme  are  the  same:  a desire  to 
serve  in  overseas  mission  in  response  to  God’s  call;  a certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity; and  a professional  or  university  degree  and/or  some  type  of  skill  or 
trade. 

For  more  information,  please  write: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  Don  Macdonald,  from  Ardness,  Pictou 
Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  in  1959.  He 
has  worked  for  over  fifteen  years  in  Japan, 
mostly  in  teaching  and  counselling.  He  is 
currently  in  Canada  where  he  has  just  com- 
pleted his  studies  leading  to  a Master’s  de- 
gree in  Religious  Education. 


IT  RAN  IN  THE  FAMILY 


What!  we  make  a movie  — a half-hour  honest-to-gosh  16  mm.  production? 

It  was  an  astonishing  notion,  in  retrospect,  but  it  all  began  with  a zany 
evening  with  Father  Don  Boyle  in  Fukuoka  in  1963,  where  we  let  loose  our  im- 
aginations and  boundless  enthusiasms  in  a we-can-change-the-world  session.  Don 
has  this  effect  on  people. 

Most  grand  and  brilliant  night  ideas  fade  in  the  light  of  next  day’s  reality,  but 
this  one  really  jelled.  We  wrote  the  script,  planned  the  scenario  and  honey- 
mouthed practically  the  whole  Yoshizuka  parish  into  becoming  an  all-star  cast. 

The  plot  was  about  the  family  difficulties  a young  lady  faced  when  she  tried 
to  become  a Christian  — parental  opposition,  brotherly  admonitions,  etc.  Yama- 
kawa  San,  our  housekeeper’s  sister  and  a young  man  called  Kuchiishi,  who  was 
studying  religion  at  the  time,  played  the  leading  roles  with  surprising  aplomb  and 
professional  verve.  (The  Japanese  are  great  “hams”  and  love  acting.) 

Dentsu  Corporation  agreed  to  do  the  actual  filming  and  lights  and  cameras 
rolled  all  around  Kyushu.  Our  Dentsu  Film  people  had  never  met  Catholic 
priests  before  and  were  fascinated  by  our  life  styles,  especially  our  informality. 
What  I remember  most  vividly  about  the  whole  affair  was  a question  from  the 
Director.  “Why  did  you  become  a priest?  Was  your  father  a priest?”  My  open 
mouthed  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  my  lame  explanation  that  priests 
don’t  marry. 

Japanese  Buddhist  priests  obviously  did  — and  of  course  it  ran  in  the  family.  • 

Don  Macdonald,  SFM 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Imitation  of  Christ 


During  the  forty  days  leading  up  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  we  have  tradi- 
tionally prepared  ourselves  by  reflecting  upon  the  great  mystery  of  God’s 
love  for  us.  It  is  also  a time  in  which  we  are  asked  to  meditate  upon  the  fact  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  offered  a vision  of  life  which  so  seriously  threatened  the 
widespread  and  idolatrous  worship  of  wealth,  status  and  power  that  He  was 
ultimately  tortured  and  murdered  by  the  guardians  and  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
status  quo. 

The  simplicity  of  Jesus’  life,  His  humility,  His  gentleness  and,  above  all,  His 
loving  concern  for  everyone  He  met  were  meant  to  serve  as  an  example,  for  all 
generations  to  come,  of  how  God  expects  us  to  live.  Indeed,  the  Resurrection, 
among  other  things,  was  an  affirmation  of  the  way  Jesus  lived.  His  rising  from 
the  dead  was  a celebration  of  the  fact  that  death  — even  cruel  and  violent  death 
— cannot  extinguish  a life  lived  totally  for  others. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  world  around  us,  particularly  at  those  dehumanizing 
events  presently  occurring  in  Central  America,  to  see  the  grim  consequences  of 
rejecting  fidelity  to  the  exemplary  life  and  message  of  Jesus.  It  is  truly  a scandal 
that  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  the  Resurrection,  unknown  Christian 
authors  are  still  writing: 

I was  hungry, 

but  you  formed  a humanities  club  to  discuss  my  hunger. 

I was  imprisoned, 

but  you  crept  off  quietly  to  your  chapel  to  pray  for  my  release. 

I was  naked, 

but  in  your  mind  you  debated  the  morality  of  my  appearance. 

I was  sick, 

but  you  knelt  to  thank  God  for  your  health. 

I was  homeless, 

but  you  preached  to  me  of  the  spiritual  shelter  of  the  love  of  God. 

I was  lonely, 

but  you  left  me  alone  to  pray  for  me. 

You  seem  so  holy,  so  close  to  God, 

but  I’m  still  very  hungry  and  lonely  and  cold. 

Being  very  hungry  and  lonely  and  cold  are  hardly  the  things  one  associates 
with  the  joyous  promises  of  the  Easter  event.  Nor  should  they  be.  Nor  will  they 
be  if  we  honestly  strive  to  imitate  Christ  and  thereby  put  into  practice  the  good 
news  of  the  Resurrection.  • 
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LETTERS 


The  Power  of  the  Pen 

As  I read  your  article  “Let  my 
People  Go”  (November,  1981),  I 
recognized  the  irony  of  the  fact  that 
many  readers  would  respond  angrily. 
There  are  those  who  would  condemn 
you  for  promoting  violent  solutions  in 
El  Salvador.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they 
cannot  look  beyond  the  violence  that 
Alicia  Nerio  de  Blandino  spoke  of,  and 
see  the  institutionalized  violence  of 
the  military  junta.  I thank  you  for 
giving  us  a chance  to  see  the  bitterness 
of  a people  oppressed  by  a violence  we 
pretend  does  not  exist. 

The  effort  of  writing  an  angry  letter 
to  you,  the  editor,  could  have  been 
channelled  much  more  effectively  into 
an  angry  letter  to  Ronald  Reagan  or  to 
our  own  government.  If  people  don’t 
believe  in  violence,  then  let  them 
accept  the  challenge  of  using  the  peace- 
ful options  open  to  them.  A letter  is  a 
powerful  tool  if  it  is  sent  to  the  right 
people. 

Joe  and  Stephanie  Mancini, 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 

Go  to  the  Russian  Embassy 

In  the  editorial  of  your  November 
issue,  you  say  that  Canadians  have  a 
choice  between  giving  money  to  relief 
organizations  such  as  CARE  or  spend- 
ing it  on  what  you  call  “a  programme 
of  agrarian  reform  that  would  do  away 
with  the  inequitable  ownership  of 
land.”  It  is  evident  that  the  latter  sug- 
gestion implies  radical  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  that  could 
hardly  be  brought  about  except 


by  overthrowing  an  existing  govern- 
ment. In  plain  words,  that  means 
revolution. 

I suppose  someone  who  wanted  to 
help  the  cause  of  revolution  in  the 
poor  countries  could  go  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  Ottawa  and  explain  that 
he  wanted  to  make  a contribution  to- 
wards the  cost  of  promoting  revolution 
in  such  and  such  a country.  The  official 
would  no  doubt  be  edified  by  the 
comrade’s  zeal,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  would  think  it  prudent  to 
accept  anything  that  was  offered.  It  is 
still  less  likely,  if  he  did  accept  it,  that 
he  would  give  a proper  receipt  for  it. 
And,  if  by  chance  he  did  give  a receipt, 
I am  sure  that  it  would  not  be  accepted 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

If  such  a donation  were  sent  to 
your  Society,  would  you  undertake  to 
see  that  the  money  got  into  the  “right” 
hands? 

Cyril  Winter, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Judaism,  Christianity,  Women  and 
Ministry 

I take  it  that  you  would  be  one  of 
the  proponents  of  the  slogan  that  the 
“laity  has  come  of  age”  and  indeed  it 
has.  They  do  not  buy  your  nonsense 
and,  what  makes  me  angry,  your  dis- 
honesty. 

In  reference  to  your  clarification 
concerning  women  in  the  early  Church 
(November,  1981),  I have  a few  ques- 
tions. What  is  that  nonsense  about 
statements  in  your  editorial  being 
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“probably  erroneous?”  What  is  that 
dishonesty  about  “Judaism  exerted 
tremendous  influence  on  the  shape  of 
the  early  Church?”  How  come  Chris- 
tians celebrated  on  Sunday  and  not, 
after  a while,  on  Saturday  as  the  Jews 
did?  If  they  could  overcome  that  pres- 
sure, they  certainly  could  have  (if  it 
were  contrary  to  the  message  of  Christ) 
overcome  the  male  only  priesthood, 
especially  since  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  priestesses. 

Obviously,  you  lack  a grasp  of  the 
notion  of  theology.  A study  of  St. 
Thomas  would  do  you  good  since  it 
might  help  you  to  sharpen  your  logic. 

Why  don’t  you  keep  your  funny 
magazine  to  yourself! 

Rev.  B.  Burghardt , OS  A 
Vancouver , British  Columbia. 

Risking  Oblivion 

I believe  as  you  do  that  Jesus 
“rejected  all  that  dehumanized  and  op- 
pressed.” Certainly,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  grown  a million  years 
away  from  His  teachings. 

The  sexism  in  the  Church  appals 
me.  I know  a priest  who  will  not  per- 
mit women  to  read  from  the  pulpit, 
usher  in  the  church  nor  serve  on  the 
altar.  Since  priests  are  not  permitted 
to  marry,  there  is  not  even  the  faintest 
voice  of  a woman,  as  wife,  to  modify 
his  thinking. 

I teach  at  a post  secondary  institu- 
tion and  I am  constantly  amazed  at 
how  many  young  people,  male  and 
female,  have  left  the  Church  because 
of  the  sexism  it  promotes.  The  macho 
overtones  of  the  sermons  and  prayers 
make  me  feel  as  if  I am  a second-class 
soul. 

The  Church  is  going  to  have  to  deal 


immediately  with  this  question  of 
female  participation  at  all  levels  (in- 
cluding the  ordination  of  women)  or  it 
will  sink  into  oblivion. 

Hope  Morritt, 
Point  Edward , Ontario. 

Mary  as  Priest 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  letter 
of  L.K.  Perdue  published  in  a recent 
issue  of  Scar  boro  Missions.  He  asked: 
“Why  did  not  our  Lord  ordain  His 
mother  who  is  now  the  greatest  saint?” 
With  his  statement  of  Mary’s  sanctity 
we  agree.  But  I say  Mary  is  also  the 
first  and  greatest  priest  of  the  Christian 
era  after  Christ.  Think  about  it.  In 
response  to  God’s  call  to  her,  Mary’s 
words  (like  the  words  of  the  priest 
today)  brought  Christ,  body  and  soul, 
humanity  and  divinity  into  our  human 
world.  Secondly,  Mary  offered  Christ 
in  sacrifice  to  God  on  the  altar  of 
Calvary  (even  as  the  priest  today  offers 
Him  on  the  altar  in  the  Church).  And, 
lest  we  forget,  that  sacrifice  cost  Mary 
much  more  dearly  than  it  ever  cost 
any  other  priest  dressed  in  fine  vest- 
ments before  an  ornate  altar.  Never 
forget  that! 

Mary  Fisher, 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  M1M  JM4 
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'7  think  in  some  ways  that  being  interned  was  really  a blessing  in  disguise. 
John  Dijkstra,  S.J. 


An  American  and  a Frenchman 
both  on  holidays  met  at  the  break- 
fast table  every  morning.  The  conver- 
sation was  limited  to  a simple  greeting 
and  it  never  varied.  The  American 
while  still  standing  said  “Johnson.” 
The  Frenchman  remaining  seated  re- 
plied “Bon  Appetit!”  It  happened  that 
way  for  nearly  a week  and  then  one 
day  the  American  sat  down  and  said 
“Bon  Appetit!”  Whereupon  the 
Frenchman  rose  to  his  feet  and  re- 
plied: “Johnson.” 

Father  John  Dijkstra  told  me  that 
story  one  day  in  Djakarta.  Fie  used  it 
to  illustrate  the  problem  of  learning 
how  to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  people  around  us. 

“I  think  it  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  really  happens  when  two  peo- 
ple are  sincerely  trying  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  Even  misunderstand- 
ings and  differences  can  be  used  to 
draw  people  together  if  they  keep  the 


channels  of  communication  open.” 

Father  Dijkstra  first  went  to 
Indonesia  as  a Jesuit  missionary  in 
1934  when  Djakarta  was  called  Batavia 
and  Indonesia  was  still  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Fie  was  a twenty  year  old 
novice  in  those  days  and  he  absorbed 
the  language  and  the  customs  like  a 
blotter. 

“Catholics  were  never  in  the 
majority  among  Christians  even  in  the 
beginning.  The  Portuguese  explorers 
and  missionaries  were  the  first  to 
arrive  back  in  the  16th  century.  Those 
Portuguese  missionaries  worked  for  a 
time  among  the  local  people  and  the 
Island  of  Flores  became  a Catholic 
stronghold.  But  in  the  next  century 
the  Dutch  Calvinists  came  in  and  the 
Portuguese  were  forced  to  leave.  Those 
Catholics  were  without  priests  or  the 
sacraments  for  over  200  years.  Since 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  evangelizing  the 
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Father  Dijkstra 
Brings  People 
Together 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


natives,  all  the  ministers  and  priests 
worked  among  the  Dutch  community. 
It  really  wasn’t  until  the  19th  century 
that  the  gospel  was  actively  preached 
to  the  local  people.” 

When  the  Japanese  invaded  Indo- 
nesia in  1942,  Father  Dijkstra  was 
interned  with  the  other  members  of 
the  foreign  community. 

“I  think  in  some  ways  that  being 
interned  was  really  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise. People  from  all  walks  of  life 
were  forced  to  live  at  very  close 
quarters.  We  had  experts  in  nearly 
every  field  of  endeavour.  Naturally  to 
alleviate  the  boredom  those  experts 
gave  talks  to  the  group  and  then  we 
would  have  long  discussions.  I was 
beginning  to  see  the  Church  in  a new 
way  on  account  of  those  discussions.” 

Father  Dijkstra  remembers  how 
they  had  to  pool  their  resources  and 
talents  to  survive. 

“We  couldn’t  avoid  each  other  even 
if  we  had  wanted  to.  We  depended  so 
much  on  each  other  for  everything.  We 
needed  work  parties,  scavengers,  enter- 
tainers, teachers,  nurses  and  mediators. 
We  had  them  all.  Among  us  there  were 
self-proclaimed  atheists,  agnostics  and 


true  believers.  We  began  to  listen  to 
each  other  and  we  began  in  a very 
small  way  to  learn  how  to  accept  the 
Lord  in  other  people.  Even  in  the 
foolishness  of  others  we  could  always 
learn  something  about  the  wisdom  of 
God.  There  were  so  many  warm  and 
wonderful  people  in  that  camp.  Of 
course  there  was  a lot  of  selfishness 
and  greed  too.” 

Father  Dijkstra  became  an  Indone- 
sian citizen  in  1951  after  Independence. 

“We  were  interned  again  for  a short 
time  during  the  first  days  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1948.  Local  authorities  were 
afraid  for  our  safety  but  there  was 
really  no  need  for  their  concern.  We 
had  been  in  the  country  through  the 
war  and  during  the  brief  struggle  for 
Independence  and  so  we  were  accepted 
by  the  people.  It  was  awkward  in 
those  days  to  have  a Dutch  passport 
because  there  was  still  some  bad  feel- 
ing towards  the  Dutch  who  were 
trying  desperately  to  hold  onto  the 
former  colony.  The  Indonesian  pass- 
port took  care  of  the  problem  of  not 
allowing  Dutch  citizens  to  teach  in  the 
schools.” 

Father  Dijkstra  worked  for  many 
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years  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
Java  as  a parish  priest  and  a teacher. 

“I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
the  willingness  to  share  and  the  con- 
cern for  each  other  that  I saw  among 
Indonesian  people  in  the  villages,  par- 
ticularly among  the  poor.  The  individu- 
alism of  the  West  finds  few  takers.  The 
people  are  not  as  concerned  about 
privacy  and  other  so-called  human 
rights  as  they  are  about  the  family  and 
the  community.  Of  course  when 
people  do  not  have  very  much  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  band 
together  and  to  share  what  little  they 
have  with  each  other.  It  is  only  when 
they  become  wealthy  that  they  no 
longer  look  to  each  other  but  rely  on 
themselves  and  become  individualistic 
and  even  self-seeking.” 

Father  Dijkstra  has  been  working 
with  religious  men  and  women  from 
different  Asian  countries  for  a number 
of  years. 

“As  you  know,  religious  priests  and 
sisters  have  been  going  through  a very 
real  identity  crisis  during  the  past  ten 


or  fifteen  years.  I have  been  trying  to 
bring  them  into  dialogue  with  each 
other  first  of  all  and  then  into  dialogue 
with  all  kinds  of  people  but  particularly 
poor  people.  Sometimes  it  is  in  those 
interfaith  dialogues  that  religious  can 
discover  some  answers  to  their  own 
problems.  All  people  share  the  one 
Lord  Jesus.  Personal  ambition  and 
fulfilment  have  to  be  sublimated  into 
an  honest  and  sincere  search  for  the 
best  way  to  serve  people.  Sometimes  it 
means  a new  direction  in  order  to  re- 
discover their  religious  vocation  in 
people  rather  than  in  institutions.” 

Father  Dijkstra  believes  that  priests 
and  sisters  can  become  separated  from 
the  people  through  the  very  institu- 
tions they  have  erected  to  serve  those 
people. 

“It  is  ironic  that  religious  who 
really  want  to  draw  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  work  for  them  are  so  often 
cut  off  because  the  ordinary  people 
see  them  as  somehow  being  above  the 
storm  on  account  of  the  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  structures 


“ Even  misunderstand- 
ings and  differences 
can  be  used  to  draw 
people  together  if 
they  keep  the 
channels  of  communi- 
cation open.  ” 
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“If  we  try  to  help 
people  even  in  a small 
way , we  won *t  have 
to  talk  about  the 
gospel  because  we  will 
be  living  it.  ” 


they  have  worked  hard  to  develop.  An 
important  step  for  all  religious  I think 
is  to  face  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
in  this  society  live  below  the  poverty 
line  and  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
doing  something  for  those  forgotten 
ones.  It  means  letting  go  of  present 
structures,  turning  them  over  to  others 
and  then  going  outand  meeting  people, 
really  listening  to  their  problems  and 
working  with  them  rather  than  work- 
ing for  them.” 

Father  Dijkstra  believes  that  poor 
people  have  much  to  teach  us.  Their 
sense  of  community  and  willingness  to 
share  are  values  that  everyone  is  search- 
ing for  in  vain  in  our  individualistic 
society. 

“There  is  an  expression  to  the 
effect  that  ‘an  empty  stomach  has  no 
ears.’  I think  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
feed  people  and  clothe  them  and  help 
them  to  find  decent  housing  rather 
than  trying  to  talk  to  them  about  reli- 
gion. People  who  are  attracted  to  the 
Church  are  usually  drawn  towards  it 
by  the  kindness  and  selflessness  of 
some  priest,  sister  or  lay  person.  If  we 


try  to  help  people  even  in  a small  way, 
we  won’t  have  to  talk  about  the  gospel 
because  we  will  be  living  it.” 

He  doesn’t  try  to  gloss  over  the 
problems  involved  in  going  out  to  the 
poor. 

“We  have  to  be  really  honest.  Poor 
people  have  nothing  to  hide  and  they 
are  quick  to  spot  anything  artificial  or 
phony.  We  have  to  be  ready  to  be  dis- 
appointed on  occasion.  After  all,  we 
have  our  faults  and  poor  people  are  no 
different.  Often  there  will  be  petty 
quarrels  and  stubborn  attitudes  and 
even  selfishness  and  anger  and  resent- 
ment too.  We  must  not  quench  the 
smoking  flax.  We  have  to  keep  our 
sense  of  humour  and  be  willing  to  look 
for  and  recognize  God  in  the  foolish- 
ness of  others.  It  helps  to  keep  our 
sense  of  balance  if  we  can  visualize 
Jesus  out  on  the  streets  of  Djakarta  to- 
night. With  whom  would  he  choose  to 
stay?  The  answer  may  not  make  us 
feel  too  good  about  ourselves  but  it 
may  help  us  to  look  more  closely  at 
those  who  are  spiritually  and  materially 
poor.”  • 
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Lousy  Weather, 
Noise  and 
No  Problems 

Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 


I he  Dominican  Republic  is  very 
1 hot  in  the  summer,  but  the  winter 
evenings  are  cool,  so  bring  a sweater. 
This  bit  of  information  was  given  to 
me  as  I was  preparing  to  come  here.  I 
was  dreading  my  August  arrival  into 
what  I knew  would  be  a real  sweatbox. 
However,  upon  my  arrival,  I found  the 
weather  to  be  a shade  warmer  than 
what  I had  left  at  home  in  Canada. 
“Oh,  it’s  hot,”  the  Dominicans  com- 
plained. “They’ve  got  to  be  kidding,”  I 
thought.  But  they  weren’t.  So  I waited 
for  winter.  When  winter  arrived  the 
temperature  dropped  a full  six  degrees. 
“Oh,  it’s  so  cold,”  moaned  the  Domini- 
can. I stared  in  disbelief  as  the 
Dominicans  huddled  under  sweaters 
and  drank  their  hot  coffee  and  hot 
chocolate.  I packed  my  swimming  suit 


and  went  to  the  beach. 

Every  country,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  in  the  tropics  or  sitting  near  the 
North  Pole,  has  a custom  of  complain- 
ing about  the  weather  because  it  is  a 
safe,  un involved  topic. 

However,  the  sweater  I packed  and 
never  used  outdoors  has  proved  to  be 
most  useful.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
people  who  freeze  to  death  when  the 
mercury  slides  a centimeter  will  sit  for 
two  hours  in  an  air-conditioned  movie 
house  that  is  more  suitable  for  cold 
meat  storage.  I’d  forgotten  what  frost- 
bite was  until  I went  to  a movie. 

Before  I came  to  Domingo,  the 
only  sounds  to  which  my  ears  were 
sensitive  were  those  of  teenagers’ 
music  which  could  be  heard  at  an 
extremely  high  volume  at  home  and 
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Our  author,  on  the  right,  with  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  SFM. 


elsewhere.  In  Domingo  I have  heard 
phenomenon  in  noisemaking  that 
never  ceases  to  astound  me,  starting 
with  the  well  known  mechanical 
invention,  the  car  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  just  one  part  of  it  — the  horn. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world  the 
horn  is  used  in  emergencies  only.  Well, 
not  in  Santo  Domingo.  Here  the  horn 
is  used  to  its  fullest  all  the  time,  day  or 
night,  and  everywhere.  I never  knew  a 
horn  could  have  such  a wide  variety  of 
tones.  Some  sound  like  big  ocean 
liners  announcing  their  arrival  in  port. 
Others  have  high-pitched  sounds  like  a 
trumpet  or  a flute.  Others  have  a bass 
or  baritone  effect  and  still  others 
could  pass  for  a rusty  old  can  being 
kicked  around  by  a group  of  kids  just 
down  the  street. 


Now  the  winner  on  my  list  is  very 
small  indeed,  actually  a very  innocent 
looking  vehicle,  known  as  the  motor- 
cycle. I couldn’t  believe  that  such  an 
incredible  ear-piercing  roar  (which  I 
thought  only  a Boeing  747  was  able  to 
produce)  could  come  out  of  something 
only  four  feet  and  two  wheels  long. 
Apparently,  most  motorcycles  are  not 
equipped  with  silencers.  Many  have 
defective  mufflers.  Hence,  they  go 
happily  through  the  streets  of  Santo 
Domingo  roaring  and  bawling. 

Adding  a typical  flavour  to  the 
overall  turbulence  of  noises  are  the 
ever  popular  and  not-to-be-forgotten 
street  vendors.  Beginning  bright  and 
early  in  the  morning  they  start  to  sell 
their  goods,  including  vegetables,  fruits, 
small  appliances  and  clothes.  “Huevos, 
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Wo  hay  problema 


huevos  . . . platinos,  platinos . . . yuca, 
yuca  . . . pan,  pan  ..."  everything  is 
available  right  at  the  door.  To  make 
sure  their  calls  will  not  be  missed  ven- 
dors often  use  loud  speakers.  Some  of 
them  like  to  add  a little  personal  touch 
to  their  advertising  with  a long  melo- 
dious whistle.  This  clamouring  of 
horns,  music,  motorcycles  and  street 
vendors,  (along  with  the  braying,  bark- 
ing and  screeching  of  donkies,  dogs, 
cats  and  other  little  creatures)  seems 
to  hang  in  the  air  for  many  hours 
during  the  day  (with  some  degree  of 
ups  and  downs). 

And  by  the  way,  in  case  you  are 
thinking  of  visiting  our  fair  country, 
don’t  even  let  it  cross  your  mind  that 
you  should  pack  a clock  to  give  your- 
self a good  early  start.  We  have  red- 


headed alarm  clocks  that  crow  loudly 
and  faithfully  from  seemingly  every 
patch  of  grass  and  every  rooftop, 
guaranteeing  that  you  will  never  miss  a 
sunrise. 

They  told  me  that  Spanish  wasn’t 
difficult  to  learn  and  that  no  one 
would  laugh  at  me  when  I tried  using 
this  new  language.  Yet  for  months  and 
months  this  easy  language  did  all  it 
could  to  confuse  and  bewilder  me.  I 
succeeded  in  giving  Dominicans  many 
moments  of  hearty  and  hilarious 
laughter.  My  Spanish  teacher  claimed  I 
gave  her  many  grey  hairs.  “Que  va, " I 
was  getting  a few  myself.  "Get  out  and 
use  the  language,’’  she  would  say. 
Every  second  Dominican  I stopped 
was  studying  English  and  insisted  on 
passing  the  time  of  day  practising  on 
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me.  I would  go  into  a store  to  buy  a 
shirt  or  something  hoping  to  walk  in, 
ask  for  the  item,  get  it,  pay  for  it  and 
get  on  home.  Each  clerk  took  it  upon 
himself  to  thoroughly  complicate  mat- 
ters. They  didn’t  just  listen  and  hand 
over  what  I would  ask  for.  They  asked 
all  kinds  of  useless  and  silly  questions. 
They  wanted  to  know  the  size,  brand, 
colour,  style  and  range.  And  further- 
more, like  all  other  Dominicans,  they 
spoke  as  if  their  vocal  chords  were 
attached  to  a machine  gun. 

The  Dominicans  are  happy  people 
and  naturally  want  everyone  else  to  be 
happy.  Hence,  when  a Dominican  sees 
you’ve  gotten  yourself  into  a situation 
which  just  could  be  your  undoing,  he 
isn’t  going  to  say:  “Boy,  are  you  ever 
in  for  it  now!”  Instead,  he  is  going  to 
smile,  wave  his  hand  in  the  air  and  say: 
“No  hay  problema  " (there  is  no 
problem). 

An  example  of  this  is  the  hot,  tired 
tourist  walking  down  our  beautiful 
malecon  (sea  wall  route)  in  Santo 
Domingo  from  the  fascinating  Colonial 
section  of  the  city  to  his  hotel.  He  is 
completely  oblivious  to  the  long  dis- 
tance he  has  covered  in  the  fresh 
morning  air  getting  to  the  museums 
and  shops.  It  seems  much  farther  going 
back.  By  now  it  is  siesta  time  and  the 
hot  sun  is  fiercely  reprimanding  those 
caught  in  it.  The  tourist  stops  a 
Dominican  and  makes  inquiries  as  to 
where  his  hotel  is.  The  Dominican 
checks  the  sun,  the  burned  face,  the 
coloured  shirt  wringing  wet  and  clinging 
to  his  exhausted  body,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  constantly  shifts  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  trying  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  his  fresh,  new  blisters.  The 
Dominican  knows  the  hotel  is  three 
kilometers  away.  Is  he  going  to  reveal 
this  crushing  information  to  our  poor 


tourist  and  increase  his  burden?  No 
way!  The  tourist  will  eventually  arrive 
back  at  his  hotel  and  after  a shower 
and  a rest  all  will  be  well.  Hence,  why 
make  him  suffer  now?  The  Dominican 
smiles,  waves  his  hand  in  the  air  and 
says,  “No  hay  problema.  It’s  just  down 
the  road  beyond  the  next  curve.”  The 
tourist  is  relieved  and  happily  continues 
his  journey  in  a light-hearted  mood 
covering  the  distance  much  more 
easily  (at  least  the  first  part). 

Having  learned  well  that  there  are 
never  any  “prob/emas”  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  I nearly  fainted  on  my 
last  return  from  outside  the  country.  I 
hopped  off  the  big  airplane  and  was 
waiting  to  retrieve  my  luggage.  The 
baggage  was  all  off  the  plane  and  my 
fellow  passengers  had  long  since  de- 
parted with  their  belongings.  Mine  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  and,  furthermore, 
I had  lost  my  identification  slip.  I 
wasn’t  particularly  worried  — here 
things  have  a way  of  working  them- 
selves out.  An  official  confirmed  my 
diagnosis  by  smiling,  waving  his  hand 
in  the  air  and  saying,  “No  hay  prob- 
lema. "Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  walked 
behind  a post,  leaned  his  head  against  it 
and  muttered,  “Ayyy,  que  problema!” 
(What  a problem!) 

A Dominican  saying  there  was  a 
problem?  I panicked  and  poked  my 
head  around  the  post.  “Eh?”  I asked 
articulately.  He  smiled,  waved  his  hand 
in  the  air,  and  said  “No  hay  problema,  " 
and  I uttered  a sigh  of  relief. 

And  he  was  right.  There  was  no 
problem.  Things  were  rather  indefinite 
and  inconvenient  for  several  months. 
However,  I smiled,  waved  my  hand 
loftily  in  the  air  and  within  two  months 
my  baggage  strangely  and  mysteriously 
reappeared.  “No  hay  problema.  ” What 
else  could  I say.  • 
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The  Wa  y 
of  the  Cross 


Infants  and  small  children  have  as 
"much  need  of  love  and  acceptance 
for  their  personality  development  as 
they  have  of  food  and  drink  for  their 
physical  development.  In  fact,  if 
youngsters  are  seriously  deprived  of 
love  and  acceptance,  they  actually  lose 
interest  in  food  and  drink.  They  begin 
to  feel  unwanted,  worthless,  even 
guilty  in  some  strange  way.  Apparently, 
they  experience  something  like  adults 
do  when  they  feel  deeply  guilty:  “Some 
were  sick  through  their  sinful  ways 
and  because  of  their  iniquities  suffered 
affliction;  they  loathed  any  kind  of 
food,  and  they  drew  near  to  the  gates 
of  death.”  (Psalm  106:  17-18) 

All  individuals  have  need  of  love 
and  acceptance.  Christ  was  very 
conscious  of  this  when  he  revealed 
God  to  us  as  a loving  Father.  The  very 
fact  that  God  created  you  means  that 
he  loves  and  accepts  you.  Fie  wants 
you  to  deeply  believe  and  experience 
his  love  and  acceptance  of  you.  This 
enables  you  to  develop  your  own 
capacity  to  love  and  accept  others. 
This  is  how  God  carries  out  his  plan  to 
create  beings  who  freely  strive  to  per- 
fect their  capacity  to  go  out  of  self 
and  seek  God  and  be  truly  concerned 


John  E.  Gault,  SFM. 


about  their  fellow  human  beings. 

According  to  Scripture,  “God  is 
love”  and  “we  love  because  he  first 
loved  us”  (1  John  4:16  and  19). 
Naturally,  God’s  will  is  to  bring  us  to 
the  perfection  of  love.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

Flowever,  Christ  did  not  simply 
bring  us  a message  from  the  Eternal 
Father  as  the  Passion  and  Death  of  the 
Saviour  reveal.  God  was,  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling all  people  to  himself.  In  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Christ,  God  ex- 
pressed his  love  and  acceptance  of  us. 
It  is  God  affirming  us.  It  is  God  telling 
us  what  we  are  worth  in  his  eyes.  There 
is  no  better  material  for  developing  a 
good  self-image. 

As  a teenager,  each  day  after  school 
I went  to  St.  Columban’s  Church  in 
Cornwall,  Ontario,  to  make  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  and  so  to  meditate  on  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Christ.  To  this 
day,  I am  convinced  that  this  devotion 
is  one  which  should  be  practised  daily 
by  every  Christian.  Each  Station  tells 
you  that  God  loves  you,  accepts  you, 
affirms  you.  After  such  an  experience, 
one  is  much  better  disposed  to  become 
“a  new  creation”  through  the  Risen 
Lord.  • 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Introduction 

In  this  third  instalment  of  “Personal 
Reflections,”  we  present  the  views  of 
Fr.  Dave  Warren,  SFM  on  a number  of 
topics  touching  upon  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere. 

Prior  to  his  ordination  in  1977  Fr. 

Warren,  from  Peterborough,  Ontario 
had  spent  two  years  in  the  Philippines 
as  part  of  his  formation  programme. 

He  then  returned  to  Southern  Leyte 
where  he  worked  until  January  of  this 
year. 

Building 
the  Caring 
Coiiimimiu) 

Dave  Warren,  SFM. 


The  Challenge  Facing  the  Church 

I would  say  that  the  challenge 
facing  the  Church,  not  just  in  the 
Philippines  but  everywhere,  is  to  be- 


come a truly  Christian  community,  to 
become  a community  of  people  in 
which  everyone  cares  for  everyone  else. 
Quite  often  we  criticize  governments 
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for  violations  of  human  rights  and  for 
the  wide  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 
Such  criticism  is  often  justified.  But 
what. are  we  offering  the  world?  Is  the 
community  of  baptized  people  itself 
an  example  of  brotherhood,  of  sharing, 
of  mutual  concern?  The  Church  every- 
where needs  to  hear  the  Gospel  and 
put  it  into  practice. 

Popular  Piety 

Since  I first  went  to  the  Philippines 
in  1975  I have  come  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  the  piety  of  the 
Filipino  people.  For  example,  Filipinos 
have  great  devotion  to  our  Holy  Mother 
and  to  the  saints.  Each  town  has  its 
patron  saint  and  his  feast  day  is  a time 
of  great  celebration.  At  first  I couldn’t 
understand  how  the  people  could  give 
so  much  importance  to  the  saints.  But 
now  I realize  that  the  Filipinos’  devo- 
tion to  the  saints  reflects  their  culture: 
they  are  reluctant  to  approach  a 
powerful  person  directly  and  so  rely 
on  intermediaries.  Rather  than  criticize 
the  excesses  of  devotion  to  the  saints, 

I now  use  the  people’s  devotion  to  the 
saints  as  a starting  point  to  speak 
about  Christ. 

The  Philippines  is  a Catholic  coun- 
try insofar  as  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I 
used  to  think  that  baptism  didn’t 
mean  very  much  to  the  people  because 
so  few  of  the  parents  who  have  their 
children  baptized  ever  attend  Mass. 
But  now  I realize  that  parents  who 
want  their  children  baptized  sense  in 
some  way  that  God  is  involved  in  the 
birth  of  their  children.  And  so  I have 
come  to  see  baptism  as  an  occasion  to 
ask  parents  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian. 


. . the  Filipinos’  devotion  to  the 
saints  reflects  their  culture  ...” 


Photo: }.  Beckman 


I guess  what  I am  trying  to  say  in 
all  of  this  is  that  there  are  riches  con- 
tained in  the  piety  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple if  only  I can  be  sensitive  to  them. 
Filipinos  have  a keen  sense  that  God 
exists,  a sense  which  seems  to  be  dis- 
appearing here  in  the  West. 

Easy  Christianity 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  Bible 
has  unfortunately  exposed  many  of 
our  Catholic  people  to  the  danger  of 
various  sects.  Claiming  that  the  Bible  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  these  sects  have 
sown  doubt  and  confusion  among 
many  Catholics  by  demanding  that 
everything  we  believe  be  proven  from 
the  Bible,  which  is  impossible  because 
our  faith  is  based  not  only  on  the  Bible 
but  also  on  tradition,  that  is,  the  pro- 
cess whereby  the  Church  hands  on 
revealed  truth  through  the  centuries. 

I see  another  danger  with  the  sects. 
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Outside  a church  in  the  Philippines  during  Holy  Week.  " Quite  often,  we  criticize 
governments  for  violations  of  human  rights  ....  But  what  are  we  offering  the 
world?”  Photo:  J.  Beckman. 


“I  suspect  that  a lot  of  people  adopt  a right-wing  philosophy  because  they  feet 
guilty. . . ” Photo:  J.  Beckman. 


They  focus  on  smoking,  drinking, 
dancing  or  eating  pork  as  important 
moral  issues.  That  kind  of  morality 
does  not  touch  more  important  issues 


such  as  poverty  and  oppression  and 
our  responsibility  to  work  to  make  the 
world  a better  place  for  all  to  live.  In 
other  words,  the  fundamentalist  sects 
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offer  a nice,  easy  Christianity  which 
many  people  might  mistake  for  the 
real  thing. 

Right-Wing  Philosophies 

When  I first  arrived  in  the  Philip- 
pines I was  struck  by  the  great  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Every 
country,  of  course,  has  its  rich  and  its 
poor.  But  in  the  Philippines  20  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  said  to  own 
or  control  80  per  cent  of  the  national 
wealth.  Many  of  the  things  which  we 
take  for  granted  in  Canada  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education  and 
medical  care  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
millions  of  Filipinos.  In  this  situation 
I asked  myself,  ‘What  can  I do?’  It  be- 
came a painful  question  when  I re- 
flected on  how  well  off  I was  in  com- 
parison to  most  of  the  people.  I began 
to  feel  guilty.  But  now  I see  that  feel- 
ing guilty  will  not  change  the  situa- 
tion. In  fact,  guilt  feelings  can  make 
the  situation  worse.  (I  suspect  that  a 
lot  of  people  adopt  a right-wing 
philosophy  because  they  feel  guilty 
that  we  have  so  much  while  others 
have  so  little.  Guilt  feelings  are  un- 
pleasant and  to  escape  them  people 
often  seek  refuge  in  a rightist  philos- 
ophy that  justifies  the  status  quo,  a 
philosophy  which  says,  for  example, 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  they’re 
lazy.) 

After  six  years  in  the  Philippines  I 
am  still  asking  myself,  ‘What  can  I do?’ 
In  the  face  of  the  people’s  suffering, 
one  response  is  to  speak  out  against 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  From  time 
to  time  I have  spoken  on  issues  such  as 
vote-buying,  lending  money  at  high 
interest  and  exploiting  tenant-farmers. 
But  I have  tried  to  avoid  siding  either 
with  the  government  or  with  the  anti- 


government forces.  I believe  that  as  a 
foreigner  I should  keep  a low  profile 
on  political  questions. 

Christianity  and  Marxism 

One  of  the  forces  which  opposes  the 
government  in  the  Philippines  today  is 
the  National  Democratic  Front  and  its 
military  arm,  the  New  People’s  Army. 
For  at  least  two  years  now  the 
New  People’s  Army  has  been  operating 
in  Southern  Leyte  and  its  activities 
have  forced  me  to  reflect  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  Marxist  philosophy. 

The  Christian  sees  all  men  and  wo- 
men as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one 
family  of  God.  We  believe  that  the 
earth  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  not  just 
to  a few.  We  yearn  for  a world  in  which 
men  and  women  will  treat  each  other 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  Christianity  is 
thus  clearly  opposed  to  capitalism 
which  views  people  as  individuals  in 
competition  and  which  recognizes  no 
law  higher  than  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Marxists  have  a similar  vision  to 
ours  except  that  they  exclude  God. 
They  believe  that  by  our  own  efforts, 
that  is,  by  force  of  arms,  we  can  bring 
about  a better  world.  But  I don’t 
believe  that  by  ourselves  we  can  build 
a better  world  because  selfishness  mars 
every  effort,  however  noble. 

Karl  Marx  believed  that  if  society  is 
transformed  then  individuals  are  trans- 
formed and  that  in  a socialist  society 
there  are  naturally  socially-minded 
people.  But  I don’t  believe  that  any 
social  system,  however  perfect,  is  go- 
ing to  remove  selfishness  from  the  hu- 
man heart.  Only  God,  working  in  and 
through  us,  can  change  our  hearts  and 
build  a better  world.  • 
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BRAZIL 

Revisited 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM. 


It’s  a long  way  from  downtown 
Toronto  to  the  heart  of  the 
Amazon  jungle. 

That’s  how  I introduced  an  article 
concerning  our  first  trip  to  Brazil  to 
start  up  a new  mission.  It  was  entitled 
“From  an  Asphalt  Jungle  to  an  Amazon 
Jungle,”  and  it  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1 962  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions . 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  we 
first  went  to  Brazil.  We  were  then  five 
young  priests:  Paul  McHugh,  Michael 
O’Kane,  Douglas  MacKinnon,  George 
Marskell  and  me.  Of  course  many 
things  have  happened  since  that  time. 

Readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  know 
that  we  took  over  a large  territory  in 
the  Amazon  jungle.  This  was  to  become 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  The  first 
Bishop  was  Paul  McHugh,  who  later  re- 
signed due  to  ill  health.  The  second 
and  present  Bishop  is  George  Marskell. 
Two  other  Scarboro  priests,  Douglas 
MacKinnon  and  Michael  O’Kane  are 
still  working  in  the  Prelacy.  Fr.  Mac- 
Kinnon has  been  there  for  all  twenty 


years.  Fr.  O’Kane,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  spent  some  ten  years  out  of  Brazil 
having  been  appointed  Executive 
Director  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  in  Canada  and  later  serving  as 
Superior  General  of  the  Society  and 
as  editor  of  this  magazine. 

My  return  visit  to  Brazil  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1981  landed  me  in  Manaus,  a 
bustling  city  where  I had  once  worked 
as  pastor  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  parish. 
This  former  Scarboro  parish  is  now 
being  looked  after  by  Brazilian  Jesuit 
priests. 

The  following  day  wasThanksgiving 
and  I had  the  privilege  of  concele- 
brating  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Aparecida.  The  pastor  there, 
Padre  Daniel,  is  an  American  Redemp- 
torist  who  has  been  in  Brazil  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  My  last  name  is  Daniel 
and,  appropriately  enough,  the  first 
reading  for  the  day’s  Mass  was  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  told  the 
story  of  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den.  Was 
that  significant? 
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Fr.  Alan  King,  SFM  (It.)  and  Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM  (rt.)  in  front  of  the  rec- 
tory in  Urucurituba. 


Later  that  day,  Bishop  George 
Marskell,  or  as  he  is  better  known  in 
Brazil,  Dom  Jorge,  picked  me  up  and 
we  drove  the  260  kilometers  to  our 
central  house  in  Itacoatiara.  Actually, 
we  didn’t  drive  the  entire  way  since 
it’s  necessary  to  cross  a river  twice  — 


on  a large  raft.  This  winding  river  is 
named  the  Rio  Urubu  after  the  scaven- 
ger bird  we  call  the  buzzard.  This  was 
a good  trip  during  which  time  Dom 
Jorge  filled  me  in  on  many  of  the 
latest  happenings  in  the  country. 

Upon  arriving  in  Itacoatiara  I was 
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greeted  by  Fathers  O’Kane  and  Mac- 
Kinnon. A little  later  Fr.  Omar  Dixon 
arrived  by  boat  from  the  “interior.” 
We  had  a great  reunion.  I hadn’t 
worked  in  Brazil  since  1967  and  it  was 
good  to  be  back. 

After  a few  days  I decided  to  visit 
the  town  of  Urucurituba.  To  get  there 
I had  to  take  a “line  boat.”  At  any 
time  this  mode  of  transportation  is  a 
real  experience.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely wet  since  it  was  the  early  part 
of  the  rainy  season.  That  day  the  boat 
was  supposed  to  leave  Itacoatiara  at 
eleven  in  the  morning.  By  the  time  we 
pulled  out  of  the  harbour  it  was  already 
noon  and  we  passengers  on  board  were 
packed  in  like  the  proverbial  sardines. 
It  was  a four-hour  trip  that  day,  one 
which  could  have  been  done  in  half 
the  time  were  it  not  for  the  frequent 
stops  to  let  off  the  passengers  and 
their  cargo  which,  by  the  way,  included 
a goodly  number  of  animals  and  birds. 

I was  reminded  of  the  Biblical  story  of 
the  flood  and  Noah’s  ark. 

Just  before  my  arrival  in  Urucuri- 
tuba the  rain  stopped  and  the  sun 
came  out,  along  with  the  beautiful 
rainbow  which,  because  it  is  so  com- 
mon there,  convinces  people  of  the 
Amazon  that  “Deus  e Brasileiro ” - 
God  is  a Brazilian. 

Bishop  Marskell,  who  had  preceded 
me  there  in  his  own  boat,  met  me  at 
the  dock.  We  walked  to  the  rectory 
but  stopped  along  the  way  to  see  a 
rather  unusual  sight.  The  Bishop  had 
explained  that  a young  man  in  town 
had  a dream  in  which  he  was  told  to 
dig  a hole  in  his  back  yard.  He  dug  a 
hole  and  found  nothing.  Then  he  dug 
another  hole  and  discovered  a rather 
large  urn  with  a cover  on  it.  Inside  the 
urn  he  found  some  bones  which  were 


Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon,  SFM  and  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  SFM. 


apparently  those  of  a human  head.  It’s 
believed  that  much  of  the  Urucurituba 
area  was  a burial  ground  for  the 
Indians  many  years  ago.  No  doubt 
archeologists  would  have  a great  time 
working  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
region  of  the  Amazon.  Father  Alan 
King,  SFM,  the  pastor  of  Urucurituba, 
was  waiting  for  us  at  his  rectory.  It’s  a 
simple  wooden  structure  with  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Unlike  the  priests’  houses 
in  Itacoatiara  and  Manaus,  it  has  two 
stories.  We  walked  to  the  church  and  I 
admired  that  building,  especially  the 
altar,  which  resembles  a canoe  with 
the  paddles  in  front. 

We  left  Urucurituba  the  next  morn- 
ing to  visit  other  communities  along 
the  river.  Our  first  stop  was  the  “llha 
Grande  do  Risco,”  the  Large  Island  of 
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Risk,  so  named  because  of  the  tiger 
cats  and  snakes  there.  This  meeting 
with  these  people  of  the  “interior”  of 
the  Prelacy  went  well.  We  spoke  of 
many  things  and  heard  their  thoughts 
on  topics  such  as  rights  to  live  and 
worship  and  speak  their  minds.  The 
key  words  seem  to  be  “freedom”  and 
“liberation”  to  follow  their  consciences 
as  long  as  they  are  well  formed  and 
clearly  doing  the  Will  of  God.  Surely, 
we  can  learn  a great  deal  from  these 
people  who  trust  in  the  Lord,  live 
closely  to  the  beauty  and  tranquility 
of  God’s  gifts  and  truly  love  one 
another. 

The  meeting  with  the  second  com- 
munity was  equally  fruitful.  During 
our  visit  there  we  took  part  in  a pro- 
cession in  which  we  mentally  accom- 
panied Mary  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth’s 
home  and  acted  out  the  Advent  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel.  When  darkness 
descended,  we  concelebrated  Mass  in  a 
new  chapel  which  the  people  them- 
selves had  built.  We  then  ate  a simple 
meal  of  rice  and  chicken  before  board- 
ing the  boat  to  return  to  Itacoatiara. 

It  was  after  ten  o’clock  that  night 
when  we  arrived  at  the  dock  of 
CENTREPI  in  Itacoatiara.  That 
acronym  is  from  the  words  “Centre 
of  Training  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara” 
(for  catechists).  That’s  a rough  transla- 
tion. Father  Omar  works  at  training 
leaders  to  teach  Catholic  doctrine  to 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  the 
Prelacy.  They  were  still  having  a meet- 
ing with  more  than  40  people  in 
attendance  when  we  got  back. 

In  some  ways,  things  haven’t 
changed  all  that  much.  The  day  before 
Christmas,  Fr.  O’Kane  and  Marlene 
Bourdeau,  a Scarboro  lay  missionary, 
were  on  their  way  to  Silves  in  an  out- 


board motorboat  when  they  encoun- 
tered problems  with  the  engine  and 
the  weather.  This  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  experience  Fr.  O’Kane  and  I 
once  had  many  years  ago  when  we 
took  a trip  to  the  interior  with  Fr. 
John  Fullerton,  then  the  Society’s 
Vicar  General.  Our  twin  Evinrude 
motors  both  gave  us  trouble  that 
time  and  we  were  trying  to  get 
them  going  while  Fr.  Fullerton  was 
reading  the  instructions.  There  we 
were,  miles  from  nowhere  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Amazon  jungle  river,  when 
Fr.  Fullerton  finally  came  to  the  bot- 
tom line:  “If  all  these  things  fail,  just 
contact  your  nearest  Evinrude  dealer.” 

Christmas,  of  course,  was  a busy 
time  for  all  of  us  as  there  were 
numerous  places  to  visit  and  several 
Masses  to  be  celebrated.  In  a chapel  in 
one  of  the  “bairros”  (boroughs)  of 
Itacoatiara,  a rather  amusing  event 
occurred.  On  Christmas  Eve  the 
children  had  put  on  a play  and  acted 
out  the  Christmas  story.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  went  wrong.  The 
baby  Jesus  came  prematurely  that 
night  — Our  Blessed  Mother  was  visiting 
her  cousin  Elizabeth  at  the  time! 

Well,  those  were  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  trip.  After  visiting  a few 
more  friends  in  Itacoatiara,  it  was 
finally  time  to  return  to  Manaus  and 
on  to  Toronto  via  Miami.  Of  course,  I 
never  did  get  to  visit  all  our  missions  in 
the  Prelacy.  That  would  have  taken 
too  long.  Nonetheless,  it  was  a worth- 
while visit  to  Brazil,  one  I’ll  always 
remember. 

My  prayer  is  that  our  missionaries 
will  continue  to  spread  the  good  news 
of  the  Gospel  to  our  beautiful  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ,  the  Brazilians. 
God  bless  them  all!  • 
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It  was  on  the  back  veranda  of  our 
' house  on  the  island  of  Bubaque 
that  I began  to  realize  how  practical 
and  unquestioning  are  the  people  here. 
The  Bijagos  are  about  15,000  in  num- 
ber. They  occupy  30  of  the  approxi- 
mately 50  islands  that  make  up  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Bijagos,  their  an- 
cestral homeland.  I was  getting  some 
help  in  learning  the  Creol  tongue,  an 
unwritten  language  spoken  by  most  of 
the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  but  little 
used  by  the  the  Bijagos.  My  instructor 
was  a young  student,  one  of  the  few 
Christians  among  the  Bijagos. 

The  point  of  discussion  was  the 
Bijago  belief  that  the  Creator  and  Lord 
(called  “Nindo” in  their  native  language 
and  “Dius”  in  Creol)  of  all  things  sent 
out  spirits.  These  spirits  (“erande”  in 
Bijago  and  “iran"  in  Creol)  gave  life  to 
such  outstanding  forces  of  nature  as 
wind,  heat,  trees,  rivers,  snakes  and  so 
on.  My  instructor  told  me  the  story  of 
a river  noted  for  its  fast  current  and 
rapids.  It  flooded  occasionally  and, 
when  this  happened,  many  people 
were  drowned,  especially  children.  The 
people,  he  explained,  concluded  that 
the  spirit  of  the  river  was  an  angry  one 
who  demanded  much  appeasement 
and  commanded  a great  deal  of  fear. 
The  people  responded  with  offerings 
of  palm  wine  poured  on  to  the  ground 
or  into  the  water  as  a peace  offering. 
At  this  point,  however,  my  young 
teacher  exclaimed,  “But  blood  from 
animals  is  no  longer  needed  since  Jesus 
shed  his  blood  for  us  once  and  for  all.” 

I felt  deeply  moved,  not  only  at  the 


'7  felt  deeply  moved ...  at  his  courage 
in  defying  the  dangerous  spirits  of  the 
river. " 
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Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 


simplicity  and  depth  of  his  faith,  but 
also  at  his  courage  in  defying  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  river. 

“But  there  are  also  good  spirits, 
you  know,”  he  added. 

So  I inquired,  “How  can  people 
know  which  is  a bad  one?” 

“Oh,  that’s  not  so  difficult,”  he 
replied.  “Some  people  have  two 
heads.” 

Showing  some  surprise,  I retorted, 
“But  how  can  that  be?” 

“Well,”  he  responded  calmly,  “you 
can’t  actually  see  two  heads,  but  the 
person  is  still  able  to  distinguish  the 
spirits  and  indicate  which  is  good  and 
which  is  bad.  Some  people  can  do  this 
you  know.” 

In  our  dialogue  there  was  no  con- 
cern about  facts,  history,  logic,  statis- 
tics, science  nor  any  other  “aid”  for 
explaining  the  existence  of  the  two 


heads.  It  was  simply  part  of  their  tra- 
dition which  is  made  real  in  their 
sacred  ceremonies  and  rituals.  These, 
for  the  Bijagos,  are  an  experience  of 
the  reality  of  the  spirit  world. 

Later  that  evening  I thought  of  my 
young  friend  and  his  people.  How  dif- 
ficult it  must  be  for  the  Bijagos  to 
reject  their  culture,  religion  and  tradi- 
tions in  order  to  place  their  hopes, 
well-being,  security  and  future  on  a 
man,  on  Jesus,  on  the  word  and 
competence  of  other  people,  His 
disciples,  on  human  reason  and  on 
themselves.  How  surprising  and  intri- 
guing it  must  be  to  those  who  are 
moved  by  Faith  to  realize  that  Nindo 
gave  birth  to  a Baby  Boy  through  a 
Virgin  named  Mary,  that  the  Boy  is 
the  Spirit  of  Love  which  is  able  to 
conquer  all  other  spirits  and  that  we 
are  called  to  share  in  His  great  Love!  • 


Fr.  joe  Curcio  and  Bijago  friends.  Must 
ditions  in  order  to  accept  Christianity ? 


they  reject  their  culture,  religion  and  tra- 
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Introduction 

This  year,  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  has  chosen  militarization  as  the 
principal  subject  for  its  education- 
action  programme.  In  light  of  recent 
developments,  a more  appropriate 
topic  could  not  have  been  chosen. 

During  the  past  few  months  Europe 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
largest  demonstrations  ever,  as  people 
in  Bonn,  London  and  Amsterdam  have 
taken  to  the  streets  to  show  their  con- 
cern about  the  NATO  decision  to 
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allow  the  United  States  to  deploy  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear  missiles  on 
their  continent.  In  Canada  we  have 
been  preoccupied  with  our  constitu- 
tional process.  However,  we  can’t  live 
in  a cocoon  and  we  need  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  reasons  for  this 
public  outcry. 

The  Arms  Race 

Europeans  are  justifiably  upset  over 
remarks  by  the  U.S.  president  and  his 
secretary  of  state  entertaining  the  idea 
of  a limited  nuclear  war.  Realizing  that 
a fraction  of  the  weapons  already  in 
place  could  obliterate  European  civili- 
zation and,  terrified  by  an  arms  race 
that  they  are  powerless  to  control, 
many  are  insisting  that  Europe  be- 
come a nuclear  free  zone.  As  members 
of  NATO  with  nuclear  weapons  on  our 
territory,  Canadians  must  devote  more 
attention  to  this  very  serious  issue.  As 
Pope  John  Paul  stated  during  his  visit  to 
Hiroshima  last  year,  “There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  not  raising  the  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  each  nation  and 
each  individual  in  the  face  of  the 
nuclear  threat.” 

Peace  researchers  have  long  since 
established  correlations  between  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  build-up  of 
arms.  Based  on  the  ever  increasing 
number,  explosive  power  and  sophis- 
tication of  nuclear  weapons,  many 
thoughtful  people  are  voicing  their 
concern  about  the  growing  possibility 
of  nuclear  catastrophe.  Last  Novem- 
ber, the  Holy  Father  again  reminded 
us  that  it  is  not  a single  country  or  a 
single  continent  that  is  threatened  by 
the  danger  of  atomic  self-destruction 
but,  rather,  the  whole  of  humanity. 
The  Harvard-M.I.T.  Arms  Control 
Seminar  and  the  Stockholm  Interna- 


tional Peace  Institute  have  both  con- 
cluded that  a nuclear  war  by  the  end 
of  the  century  is  no  longer  just  possi- 
ble but  probable.  The  Brandt  Report 
and  the  1978  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  have  emphasized  that 
the  two  decades  ahead  may  be  fateful 
for  the  human  race.  The  Canadian 
Bishops’  Conference  has  also  issued  a 
statement  in  which  it  condemned  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  government 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  neutron  bomb. 

The  traditional  justification  for 
building  and  maintaining  formidable 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  such  actions  will 
deter  nuclear  war.  It  is  argued  that,  if 
the  U.S.S.R.  can  obliterate  the  U.S. A. 
and  vice  versa,  then  both  sides  will 
make  every  effort  possible  to  avoid 
armed  conflict. 

In  practice,  however,  neither  side 
has  been  satisfied  with  a simple 
“equality  of  terror.”  Each  has  striven 
to  build  a superior  arsenal  and,  conse- 
quently, to  secure  the  upper  hand 
should  war  break  out.  Whenever  the 
United  States  started  a new  weapons 
system,  Soviet  hawks  gained  strength 
and  pushed  successfully  for  a new 
weapons  system  as  well.  The  result  is 
that  we  now  have  a combined  arsenal 
consisting  of  1 2 tons  of  TNT  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Indeed,  we  now  possess 
enough  explosive  power  to  destroy 
every  city  in  the  world  seven  times 
over.  Still,  we  continue  to  produce 
more  bombs. 

Economic  Effects 

We  can  only  imagine  the  transfor- 
mation that  could  be  effected  in  our 
world  today  if  the  money  and  research 
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The  money  required 
to  provide  adequate 
food , water,  education , 
health  and  housing 
for  everyone  in  the  world 
has  been  estimated 
at  $17  billion  a year. 

It  is  a huge  sum  of  money 

...about  as  . 

much  as  /mfc-  \ 
the  world  /»  V 

spends  on  [ 
arms  every\ 
two  weeks. 


presently  directed  toward  the  arma- 
ment industry  were  used  for  social 
purposes.  The  annual  world-wide 
military  budget  is  now  approaching 
450  billion  U.S.  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  official  development  aid  accounts 
for  only  five  per  cent  of  that  total. 
This  is  appalling  when  one  considers 
that  one  half  of  one  percent  of  a year’s 
military  expenditure  would  pay  for  all 
the  farm  equipment  needed  to  increase 
food  production  and  to  approach  self- 
sufficiency  in  hungry  Third  World 
countries  by  1990. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  relationship  between 
militarization  and  underdevelopment. 
Extravagant  sums  of  money  that  bog- 
gle the  mind  are  being  wasted  on 
instruments  of  destruction.  The  Penta- 


gon, for  example,  is  planning  to  spend 
1.6  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Such  vast  expenditures  are  for  the 
most  part  wasted  in  that  they  do  not 
contribute  to  our  productive  capacity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  work  of  others.  Such 
spending  is  generally  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  produces  jobs.  Yet 
recent  studies  by  the  International 
Metalworkers’  Federation  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labour  demonstrate  statis- 
tically that  military  spending  creates 
fewer  jobs  than  is  the  case  in  other  in- 
dustries. This  is  a trend  that  is  not 
likely  to  reverse  itself. 

In  addition,  the  military  industry 
consumes  huge  amounts  of  non-renew- 
able  supplies  of  energy  and  raw 
materials.  This,  in  turn,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  Canadian  industry  to  make 
long-term,  intensive  investment  in  new 
technology.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  dynamic  economies  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  unlike  the  sluggish 
ones  of  the  U.S. A.  and  U.S.S.R.,  have 
not  emphasized  military  technology. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  Pope  Paul  VI 
wrote:  “The  superfluous  wealth  of 
rich  countries  should  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  poor  nations.  Otherwise, 
their  continued  greed  will  certainly 
call  down  the  judgment  of  God  and 
the  wrath  of  the  poor  with  conse- 
quences no  one  can  foretell.” 

Canada’s  Arms  Exports 

Many  Canadians  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  our  country  has  become  a major 
exporter  of  arms.  Should  this  fact  be 
regarded  as  a national  asset  or  should 
it  elicit  moral  outrage  at  our  being 
number  nine  among  the  international 
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“Now  that  everybody  has  the  bomb 
we  can  relax  and  enjoy  ourselves.” 


merchants  of  death? 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
there  was  no  significant  defense  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Consequently, 
Canada  still  depended  heavily  on 
Britain  for  armaments.  During  the  war, 
however,  Canada  began  to  develop  its 
war  industry.  By  the  early  ’60s  Canada 
had  become  a major  exporter  of  arms, 
particularly  to  the  Third  World. 

In  this  regard,  one  must  note  that, 
since  the  end  of  the  global  conflict  in 
1945,  all  subsequent  wars  have  been 
fought  in  the  Third  World  with 
conventional  weapons.  These  wars, 
fought  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  have 
claimed  over  ten  million  victims.  Also 
bear  in  mind  that  seventy  percent  of 
all  arms  exports  today  are  from  North 
to  South.  Canada  is  clearly  involved 
in  this  trade  pattern.  Since  1965,  this 


country  has  consistently  sold  abroad 
more  than  300  million  dollars  worth 
of  military  products  annually,  jumping 
to  441  million  dollars  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Are  we  content  to  have  our  govern- 
ment subsidizing,  protecting  and  pro- 
moting an  arms  industry  that  prospers 
on  death  and  destruction?  Have  we 
created  a monster  in  our  midst,  a thing 
the  Vatican  Council  documents  refer 
to  as  “a  machine  gone  mad?”  Cana- 
dians must  begin  to  direct  an  unequi- 
vocal “NO”  to  the  sale  of  weapons  of 
death  for  profit. 

A Christian  Viewpoint 

From  a biblical  perspective,  peace  is 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  God’s 
presence  in  our  lives.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a 
society  where  the  brotherhood  of  all 
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The  world  spends  20  times  as  much 
on  the  military  as  it  does  on  aid 
to  the  developing  countries 


people  is  recognized  and  the  dignity  of 
everyone  is  respected.  Salvation  history 
demands  it  and  Jesus  himself  preached 
it.  The  core  of  his  message  was  love  of 
neighbour  as  exemplified  by  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Jesus  praised  the  peace- 
makers in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
He  rejected  the  perpetrators  of  violence. 

Our  commitment  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms  is  a reflection  of  our 
cynical  rejection  of  the  basic  Christian 
injunction:  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  Too 
often,  in  matters  concerning  arms  pro- 
duction, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  Christian  from  the  atheist.  With 
increasing  frequency,  both  base  their 
attitudes  toward  war  upon  political, 
military  and  economic  considerations, 
while  faith  values  do  not  even  enter 
the  picture. 

This  point  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  way  Parliament  treats  the  issue 
of  Canada’s  exportation  of  military 


commodities.  Discussion  has  always 
centered  on  the  destination  of  the 
weapons  manufactured  and  who  uses 
them  rather  than  on  the  basic  moral 
validity  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
arms  in  the  first  place. 

“Woe  to  those  who  go  down  to 
Egypt  to  seek  help  there,  who  build 
their  hopes  on  cavalry,  who  rely  on 
the  number  of  chariots  and  on  the 
strength  of  mounted  men,  but  never 
look  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  nor 
consult  Yahweh.”  (Isaiah  31 :1) 

Trust  in  the  bomb  is  idolatry.  Our 
Christian  tradition  and  experience  urge 
us  not  to  rely  on  missiles  for  our 
security  but,  rather,  to  place  our  trust 
in  God.  Only  by  turning  our  lives 
around  in  the  most  fundamental  way, 
by  placing  our  trust  in  the  Lord  and 
by  practicing  the  love  of  neighbour 
that  we  preach,  will  we  be  able  to 
reverse  the  suicidal  course  upon  which 
we  have  embarked.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


THE 
TEAM 
APPROACH 

Scarboro’s  formation  programme  begins  in  late  August  and  includes 
living  in  a small  community  in  Toronto’s  inner  city  where  large  con- 
centrations of  ethnic  groups  prevail.  This  community  strives  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  An  attitude  of  openness,  sharing  and  sincerity  is  fostered  as  is 
the  development  of  a profound  spirit  of  prayer. 

During  the  year,  students  are  required  to  take  several  courses  in 
theology,  mission  theory  and/or  the  social  sciences.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  become  aware  of  and  involved  in  social  justice  and  human  rights 
issues,  as  well  as  develop  a keen  sense  of  the  causes  of  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  first  year  of  formation,  students  are 
then  usually  assigned  to  overseas  communities  and,  if  possible,  as  members 
of  a team,  one  member  of  which  would  be  a Scarboro  priest.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  continue  to  live  a community  lifestyle  and  develop  their  mis- 
sionary activity  accordingly. 

This  initial  two-year  overseas  experience  is  essentially  a period  of  mis- 
sion preparation  and  training.  It  is  designed  to  assist  each  person  to  deter- 
mine his  or  her  direction  in  life,  especially  as  regards  a long-term 
commitment  to  mission  overseas  or  to  “reverse  mission”  in  Canada. 

For  more  information,  please  write: 

Fr.  Roger,  Brennan,  SFM, 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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Fr.  Richard  Ve/tri,  SFM  is  from  Thunder 
Bay,  Ontario.  Following  his  ordination  in 
1967  he  was  assigned  to  our  Japanese 
mission  where  he  worked  until  1974.  Since 
then,  he  has  worked  in  Canada  in  the 
Mission  Information  and  Promotion 
Departments  as  well  as  serving  as  SFM’s 
Secretary  General  for  three  years. 


St.  Paul  Reinterpreted 

I n I Cor.  9:22  we  read,  “I  have  made  myself  all  things  to  all  men  . . 

*One  bright,  wintery  afternoon  I was  going  to  the  shopping  plaza  just  a short 
distance  from  our  central  headquarters.  Since  it  was  rather  cold  I happened  to 
ask  if  anyone  needed  anything.  One  of  the  secretaries  asked  if  I would  be  so  kind 
as  to  purchase  a package  of  disposable  diapers  for  her  grandson.  This  seemed  like 
an  innocent  enough  request  and  one  which  I was  sure  I could  handle  since  I had 
purchased  some  for  my  own  niece  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

When  I got  to  the  counter  where  the  diapers  were  I saw  a woman  in  her  mid- 
sixties searching  and  rummaging  around  the  counter.  With  the  greatest  of  confi- 
dence I picked  up  the  package  I wanted,  only  to  hear  a feeble  “Excuse  me.”  I 
looked  towards  her  and  she  proceeded  to  explain  that  her  daughter  had  asked 
her  to  buy  some  disposable  diapers.  Since  her  own  “baby”  was  now  35  years 
old,  it  had  been  a long  time  since  she  had  purchased  any  diapers.  “What  size  do 
you  think  a three-month  old  baby  would  wear?”  she  asked. 

My  immediate  reaction  was:  lady,  if  you  knew  my  profession  you  would  die. 
However,  making  myself  all  things  to  all  men,  I proceeded  to  explain  that  if  the 
child  was  born  weighing  about  six  pounds  and  grew  an  average  of  three  or  four 
pounds  a month  in  its  first  few  months  then  I would  buy  diapers  that  would  fit 
up  to  23  pounds. 

The  gentle  lady  didn’t  bat  an  eyelash  but  blurted  out,  “I  guess  you’re  right,” 
and  picked  up  the  necessary  package. 

On  the  way  home,  I broke  out  laughing  as  I thought  of  St.  Paul.  He  may  have 
become  all  things  to  all  men  but  I bet  he  never  became  a pediatrician  in 
Loblaws.  • 

Richard  Veltri,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


Moving  On 


^ack  in  1925  a booklet  containing  the  first  Constitutions  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  (later  known  as  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society) 
was  published.  On  the  first  page,  in  bold  type,  it  was  stated  that,  “The  object 
of  the  Institute  is  the  evangelization  of  China.” 

The  method  to  which  this  infant  Society  was  to  adhere  in  its  work  of 
evangelization  was  set  out  in  clear,  concise  language:  “To  convert  the  pagans, 
to  form  parishes  or  Christian  communities  of  the  converted,  to  favour  and 
cultivate  vocations  to  the  priesthood  among  the  natives,  to  appoint  as  soon  as 
possible  native  pastors  to  the  Christian  communities,  to  form  the  native 
clergy  in  such  a manner  as  it  may  be  capable  of  governing  the  Church  . . . and 
be  prepared  to  leave  and  go  elsewhere.  . . . This  plan  of  action  . . . must  be 
entirely  understood  by  and  inculcated  in  the  aspirants  and  missionaries  of  the 
Institute  so  that  they  may  not  hesitate  to  cede  their  place  to  the  native  clergy 
as  soon  as  the  opportune  time  arrives.” 

Over  the  years,  of  course,  much  has  changed  not  only  in  terms  of  mission 
methods  and  mission  theology  but  also  as  regards  the  areas  in  which  we  work 
and  the  very  tasks  we  undertake. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  element  has  remained  constant,  and  that 
is  the  notion  of  “ceding”  our  place,  of  moving  on. 

Some  five  decades  after  the  original  Constitutions  were  promulgated,  the 
Society  issued  a document  directing  Scarboro  missionaries  “to  give  priority  to 
the  local  Church  and  its  clergy  by  expressing  a willingness  to  return  to  them 
parishes,  territories  or  works  presently  under  our  control,  in  order  that  we  as 
missionaries  may  place  ourselves  and  our  ministries  more  adequately  at  the 
disposal  and  direction  of  local  Church  authorities.” 

This  month,  a General  Chapter  — the  seventh  since  our  founding  in  1918 
— will  be  convoked.  At  this  time,  the  Society  will  assess  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  critically  examine  its  present  activities  and  make  plans  for  the  future. 
Throughout  these  deliberations,  the  Chapter  delegates  will  again  have  to  deal 
with  the  perennial  question:  Are  we-prepared  to  leave  the  familiar  and  the 
comfortable  and  then  go  elsewhere  into  the  unknown  and  the  unpredictable? 
The  ghost  of  the  first  Constitutions  is  still  with  us.  • 
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LETTERS 


Ordination  for  what? 


Our  present  Holy  Father  and  many 
of  his  predecessors  have  stressed  the 
principal  responsibility  of  priests  as 
being  the  bringing  of  souls  to  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  And  why 
are  priests  ordained?  They  are  or- 
dained for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  on  the  altar.  It 
is  not  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
socio-political  controversies  of  their 
adopted  communities,  regardless  of 
the  human  injustices  which  may  pre- 
vail. 

So  many  of  our  priests  today  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  believ- 
ing that  the  way  to  God  is  through 
man  instead  of  Our  Lord’s  teaching 
that  the  way  to  man  is  through  God. 
“Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  all  these  things  (including remedies 
for  social  and  political  injustice)  will 
be  added  unto  you.” 

Sadly,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  no  exception.  All  too  sel- 
dom does  one  find  Our  Lord’s  name 
mentioned  in  your  pages.  Indeed,  the 
relative  equality  of  all  or  most  religious 
faiths  seems  to  be  more  favoured  than 
rejected  in  many  of  your  articles. 

I beseech  you  to  encourage  your 
members  to  reflect  more  than  they 
seem  to  do  on  the  true  reasons  why 
they  have  been. ordained  and  on  their 
role  and  responsibility  for  the  saving 
of  souls.  Then  report  the  effectiveness 


of  your  collective  work,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  Scarboro  Missions. 

D.  W.  Quinlivan-Hall, 
Mushaboom,  Nova  Scotia. 


Body  and  Soul 

I am  motivated  to  write  in  reply  to 
your  readers  who  are  opposed  to  your 
policy  of  furthering  social  justice  for 
the  oppressed.  Man  is  a marriage,  in  his 
composition  of  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly,  and  we  must  be  concerned 
about  the  total  man.  Provided  the  life 
of  God  in  us  is  given  first  place  and 
properly  nurtured,  I support  you  in 
your  endeavours  to  improve  not  only 
the  spiritual  but  also  the  physical  lot 
of  these  individuals.  Christ  taught  that 
when  He  said,  “Insomuch  as  you  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
you  have  done  it  to  Me.” 

I must  confess  that  in  times  past, 
when  I read  stories  about  missionaries 
carrying  the  word  of  a God  of  love  to 
the  wretched  of  the  world,  I wondered 
how  you  could  preach  such  a doctrine 
to  them  in  the  face  of  their  misery. 
Now  that  you  are  active  in  the  face  of 
their  misery,  I must  congratulate  you 
on  such  a forum  of  love.  You  mission- 
aries in  the  third  world  deserve  the 
highest  commendation. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Belanger, 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Not  Honey  and  Cream 

James  MacLean’s  article,  “Must  a 
Christian  be  a Socialist”  in  the  January 
’82  issue  is  superb  ...  His  is  a bold  and 
courageous  approach  to  a subject  that 
so  many  of  us  seem  to  be  so  compla- 
cent with.  He  capably  points  out  that 
our  modern  corporate  capitalism  is  not 
the  honey  and  cream  of  God’s  earth. 
Far  from  it!  The  “disproportionate  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  power  by  an 
entrepreneurial  class”  to  which  Mr. 
MacLean  so  aptly  referred  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  basic  morality  taught  by 
Jesus,  i.e.,  the  rejection  of  substantial 
inequities  in  wealth  and  power  and  the 
condemnation  of  people  who  appreci- 
ate these  things. 

George  E.  Thorne, 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 


Why  the  Opposition? 

Thank  you  for  another  inspiring 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  which  my 
entire  family  now  reads  with  great  in- 
terest. We  were  sorry  to  read  that 
some  of  your  readers  oppose  your 
principles  of  acting  for  justice,  whether 
that  action  takes  the  form  of  social, 
political  or  religious  reform  and/or 
support.  Also,  we  heard  that  there  was 
much  controversy  over  an  editorial  of 
last  summer  which  discussed  the  role 
of  women  in  the  Church.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  ideas  were  supported  with 
great  care  and  expressed  with  charity. 
Furthermore,  there  was  something 
about  the  article  that  revealed  a deep, 
loving  commitment  to  the  Church 
which  must  have  been  borne  of  years 


of  experience,  Christian  fellowship  and 
prayer.  We  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  constantly  enriching  our  home  with 
your  magazine,  and  our  lives  with  your 
prayer. 

Marta  McCarthy, 
King  City,  Ontario. 

The  Enlightened  ’80s 

Now,  in  the  “enlightened  ’80s”,  we 
have  James  MacLean  telling  us  that  all 
rich  people  will  go  to  Hell  and  he 
claims  that  Christ  taught  this.  The 
truth  is  that  Christ  did  say  it  was  hard 
for  a rich  man  to  enter  Heaven.  But  in 
his  encounters  with  rich  men  he  did 
not  order  them  to  dispose  of  their 
wealth.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the  Church  that  the  rich 
should  donate  their  “surplus  wealth” 
to  the  poor.  Later,  they  waited  until 
death  to  do  this  in  their  wills. 

If  MacLean  is  a good  example  of 
the  people  now  advising  our  Bishops, 
no  wonder  they  are  so  confused  ...  I 
defy  anyone  to  show  me  a socialist 
who  ever  attacks  the  real  problem  fac- 
ing us  today.  MacLean  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  all  socialist  parties  today  are 
pro-abortion. 

Ed  O ’Brien, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Father  Curcio 

Believe 
in  One 
God... 

Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 

The  Bijago  people  of  the  islands  off 
1 the  Guinea-Bissau  coast  are  well 
known  for  their  carving  skills.  Preto 
Oqui  is  one  of  them.  He  is  an  excellent 
wood  carver.  Indeed,  as  far  as  tech- 
nique is  concerned,  he  is  among  the 
best.  He  has  a good  sense  of  propor- 
tion, symmetry  and  movement,  and 
his  ability  to  carve  delicate  structures 
with  knife  and  gouge  is  difficult  to 
match.  Yet  he  is  not  recognized  among 
his  people.  What  they  treasure  most  is 
the  ability  to  interpret,  by  means  of 
sculpture  in  wood,  the  great  mysteries, 
the  powerful  spirits  and  the  after-life 
of  the  ancient  Bijago  traditions. 

It  is  a belief  among  the  Bijagos  that 
a good  and  powerful  spirit  sent  by 
Nindo,  the  Supreme  Being,  can  be 
enticed  to  inhabit  a wooden  statue 
which  represents  that  spirit.  One  can 
imagine,  then,  the  importance  attached 
to  the  correct  carving  of  such  an  image. 

Such  religious  carving,  because  of 
its  participation  in  the  world  of  the 
sacred,  is  shrouded  in  much  secrecy. 


Apprentices  are  usually  sons  or  neph- 
ews of  the  master  carver.  Master  car- 
vers, however,  are  extremely  few  in 
number.  They  are  men  who  are  recog- 
nized by  village  chiefs  as  being  familiar 
with  the  spirit  world  and  with  the 
traditions  of  the  different  villages. 
Each  statue  requires  a certain  wood, 
a special  ritual  for  cutting  it  and  a 
particular  carving  process.  Prayer,  re- 
flection and  seclusion  are  common 
experiences  of  the  religious  carver.  A 
statue  that  is  to  contain  the  very  spirit 
of  some  great  force  is  no  small  matter. 
Since  entry  into  the  world  of  the 
sacred  and  of  the  ancestors  is  required, 
ceremonies  of  purification  are  neces- 
sary so  that  the  carver  will  be  found 
worthy  and  acceptable  by  the  spirits. 
The  carver  will  thus  approach  a tree 
with  a certain  wonderment,  respect 
and  reverence.  As  well,  he  will  make 
some  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  for- 
est such  as  brandy,  eggs  or  perhaps 
even  some  palm  wine. 

This  is  what  Preto  Oqui  explained 
to  me  one  evening.  I had  invited  him 
to  bring  a few  of  his  works  to  our 
house  so  that  I could  learn  from  him 
some  carving  skills,  especially  the  use 
of  the  knife. 

“Well  then,  will  you  ever  be  a car- 
ver of  spirits?”  I asked. 

“No,”  he  answered  somewhat  stoi- 
cally. “How  could  I ever  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  master  carvers?  How 
could  I ever  be  allowed  to  examine 
the  spirit  carvings  of  the  different 
islands?  It  is  really  impossible.” 

“Then,  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
carving  for  foreigners  and  making 
kitchen  utensils,”  I decreed  sadly. 

“Yes.  It  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  It  is  the  will  of  God.” 

As  invariably  happens  every  time 
I hear  the  name  of  God  coming  from 


Preto  Oqui 


one  who  is  not  a Christian,  a moment 
of  deep  reflection  results.  The  mystery 
of  the  Bijagos!  At  times  they  seem  so 
far  from  the  truth.  Then  some  beauti- 
ful concept  will,  as  it  were,  burst  forth 
and  entice  me  to  know  more. 

Unfailingly  I begin  to  compare  their 
ideas  with  mine.  How  similar  they  ap- 
pear at  times!  God  the  Father  is  their 
Nindo.  Our  angels  and  saints  are  their 
spirits.  Their  voyage  to  Nindo’s  place 
is,  as  it  were,  a suffering  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Divine  presence,  that  is, 
purgatory.  Death  for  them  is  not  the 
end  but  a change  of  life  style  with  the 
ancestors,  the  door  to  what  might  be 
called  the  Beatific  Vision  of  Nindo. 

Preto  Oqui  continued  to  work 
quickly  and  skillfully  with  his  home- 
made knife.  I watched  him  in  silence, 
wondering  at  how  pleased  the  spirits 
would  be  to  inhabit  the  work  of  his 
hands.  • 
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Dan  A nstett  studying  the  Indian  language  called  “TzotziL 


|t  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  bus  arrived  in  San  Cris- 
tobal de  las  Casas.  The  streets  were 
wet  and  the  air  chilly  from  the  rain. 
Two  dollars  filled  my  stomach  with 
huevos  ranch eros  and  a milkshake 
and  three  dollars  got  me  a damp  bed 
in  the  posada.  The  next  day  I would 
look  for  Dan  Anstett.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhere  in  these  Mexi- 
can mountains  learning  how  to  be  a 
missionary. 

I came  across  Dan  four  miles  out 
of  town.  I had  never  met  him  before, 
yet  there  he  was,  sleeping  bag  under 
his  arm,  walking  down  the  road.  The 
man  who  had  given  me  a ride  in  his 
jeep  knew  him,  pointed  him  out  and 
made  first  introductions.  Dan  had 
just  left  a training  centre  where  he 
generally  stayed  while  in  town. 


I don’t  know  Dan’s  history  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  joined  Scarboro’s 
lay  missionary  programme  two  years 
ago  and  had  spent  about  a year  in 
Mexico.  They  told  me  in  Canada  that 
Dan  was  a great  guy.  The  two  days  I 
spent  with  Dan  proved  it  and  impressed 
me  enough  to  write  this  article. 

Dan  had  been  travelling  the  Chiapas 
area  to  gain  experience  and  learn  of 
the  current  mission  activities.  He  had 
been  alone  now  for  some  time  and  had 
spent  a month  in  San  Andreas,  an 
Indian  town,  two  hours  by  truck  from 
San  Cristobal.  In  San  Andreas  he  made 
friends  with  a family  of  Indians  and 
took  up  residence  with  them.  His  bed 
was  a sleeping  bag  on  top  of  a few 
boards  on  the  dirt  floor.  Privacy  did 
not  exist.  During  the  month  he  had 
helped  the  father  of  the  family  reno- 
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don’t  make 

them  like 

they  used  to 

Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM. 


vate  the  house.  He  ate  their  food,  ob- 
served their  customs  and  tried  to  learn 
their  language. 

While  on  the  way  to  San  Andreas, 
we  stopped  in  the  main  town  of  the 
Chamula  Indians.  The  Chamulas,  Dan 
tells  me,  are  almost  a nation  within  the 
Mexican  nation.  They  run  their  own 
show.  They  refuse  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  Mexican  culture.  They  choose  to 
remain  free  and  determine  their  own 
course  in  history.  Dan  explained  how 
they  have  adopted  many  Christian  sym- 
bols and  use  them  in  their  religion. 
One  example  that  Dan  gave  me  was 
baptism.  When  a Chamula  child  is  born, 
the  child’s  spirit  is  broken  up  and 
spread  throughout  his  body.  The  child 
does  not  belong  to  the  tribe.  If  a 
mother  and  baby  (who  is  not  yet 
baptized)  cross  a stream,  the  mother 


must  always  call  out  the  child’s  name 
so  that  the  spirit  of  the  waters  may 
not  reclaim  the  infant.  Yet,  the  Cham- 
ulas believe  that  the  waters  of  baptism 
unite  the  spirit  of  the  child,  make  him 
whole  and  at  the  same  time  a member 
of  the  tribe. 

After  two  hours  standing  in  the 
back  of  a truck  jammed  with  people 
and  produce,  we  finally  arrived  in  San 
Andreas.  Being  a man  of  the  tropics, 
the  rain,  the  cold,  the  mist  and  the 
mud  didn’t  really  turn  me  on.  Yet, 
listening  to  Dan,  this  was  home  and 
you’d  think  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world.  Well,  if  the  sun  shone  it 
might  be  — I never  saw  the  sun!  The 
Indians  seemed  very  pleased  that  we’d 
come  all  that  way  to  see  them  and, 
without  exception,  wanted  to  know  if 
I’d  ever  come  back!  I got  the  feeling 
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When  a Chamula  child  is 
born , his  spirit  is  broken  up 
and  spread  throughout  his 
body.  The  waters  of 
baptism  unite  his  spirit, 
make  him  whole  and  at  the 
same  time  a member  of  the 
tribe. 


that  Dan  was  considered  a friend  and 
not  a threat.  May  this  always  be  true. 

My  presence  as  a priest  seemed  to 
validate  Dan  to  the  American  priest 
who  has  been  the  pastor  there  for  the 
last  20  years.  After  a simple  lunch  it 
was  decided  that  Dan  could  live  in 
one  of  the  extra  rooms  in  the  board- 
ing school  that  the  priest  had  for  the 
Indians. 

Dan  now  had  a place  to  call  home 
— a cement  room  roughly  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  with  no  furniture.  You  should 
have  heard  Dan  mentally  furnishing  his 
new  home.  “A  bed!  A small  stove  . . . 
charcoal?  ...  no,  maybe  gas!  A small 
table  to  study  on!  Yes  . . . those 
boards  will  do  for  a book  shelf!  And 
. . . oh  yes ...  a 60  watt  bulb  in  place 
of  that  15  watt  thing!  . . . Finally,  a 
place  of  my  own!  Home!”  That  night 
we  slept  in  Dan’s  new  “home,”  not  on 


the  floor  as  planned  but  on  board  beds 
with  thin  quilts  for  mattresses.  What 
luxury!  And  oh  so  hard! 

For  two  days  Dan  talked;  ideas, 
hopes,  moments  of  despair.  He  never 
stopped  talking.  For  all  I know  he 
talked  all  night  — I fell  asleep,  ex- 
hausted. We  were  up  before  dawn  and 
off  on  another  truck  to  San  Cristobal. 
He  was  still  talking  when  my  bus  pulled 
out  of  San  Cristobal  that  morning. 
When  the  bus  stopped  for  breakfast  I 
stood  watching  the  smoke  rise  up  off 
the  back  brakes  of  the  bus  (those 
mountain  roads  are  fun)  and  I thought 
that  they  sure  don’t  make  missionaries 
like  they  used  to.  We  never  had  it  so 
hard  as  Dan.  I rather  enjoy  my  life  in 
the  Amazon.  Good  luck,  Dan,  and 
may  God  give  you  the  courage  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Indians  in  San  Andreas, 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  • 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Introduction 

In  our  fourth  installment  of  “Per- 
sonal Reflections,”  Fr.  Jack  Lynch, 
SFM  presents  us  with  a few  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  relationship  between 
faith  and  everyday  life  and  the  chal- 
lenge this  poses  to  the  Church  in  its 
attempts  to  live  the  Gospel  ever  more 
faithfully  and  effectively. 

Fr.  Lynch  is  from  Port  Credit,  On- 
tario. Following  his  ordination  in  1968 
he  worked  for  a short  while  in  Guyana. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  our  Public 
Relations  Department.  In  1975  he  left 
Canada  to  work  in  Cristo  Luz  del 
Mundo  Parish  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima, 
Peru. 


Father  Lynch  (It):  “ The  biggest  task 
is  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel.  . . . ” 


Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 

Tiie 

Biggest  Task- 
Being  I^thful 
to  the  Gospel 
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The  people  have  to  tie  in  their  traditional  religiosity  with  day-to-day  problems \ 
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Faith  and  Everyday  Life 

What  type  of  work  have  I been  en- 
gaged in?  I guess  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  is  principally  sacramen- 
tal work,  teaching  biblical  courses  and 
promoting  catechetical  programmes. 
This  work  is  very  important  because, 
among  other  things,  it  provides  a plat- 
form for  speaking  out  and  reflecting 
on  problems  in  the  barrio  as  a Christian 
community.  In  the  barrio  we  try  to 
develop  a critical  and  life-giving  faith, 
one  by  which  the  people  come  to 
understand  that  the  Gospel  and  reli- 
gion aren’t  just  something  way  out 
there,  not  just  something  superstitious, 
but  rather,  have  everything  to  do  with 


their  everyday  life. 

Poverty,  Passivity  and  the  Will  of  God 

Much  of  my  work  consists  of  devel- 
oping community  programmes  with 
young  people.  Also,  just  being  with 
people  in  very  difficult  situations  — 
at  a wake,  in  times  of  hunger,  when 
unemployed,  etc.  — is  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal activities.  I spend  a lot  of  time 
getting  people  to  see  that  being  poor  is 
not  the  will  of  God. 

Unlike  my  experience  in  Guyana, 
the  community  in  which  I work  is  not 
very  stable.  The  people  there  are 
thrown  together  by  economic  neces- 
sity. One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be 
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eradicated  is  their  passivity.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a ceremony  here  every 
year  where  a guy  comes  down  from 
the  top  of  a hill  carrying  the  cross. 
When  we  had  a discussion  about  it, 
somebody  said  that  it  signified  Christ 
coming  down  to  tell  us  how  to  die. 
That  is  the  kind  of  attitude  that  has  to 
be  done  away  with.  It’s  a very  pessi- 
mistic thing  — an  unquestioning  accep- 
tance of  the  way  things  are.  I usually 
try  to  deal  with  this  at  Mass.  Instead 
of  preparing  a sermon,  I have  a num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  significance 
of  the  readings  for  their  life  struggles. 
For  example,  I might  ask  them  to  re- 
flect upon  who  is  the  good  Samaritan 
in  the  barrio.  The  thing  is,  the  people 


here  have  to  tie  in  their  traditional 
religiosity  with  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems they  face  at  home,  at  work,  in 
their  unions  or  wherever. 

Priorities  for  the  Church 

The  biggest  task  is  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Gospel  — the  Gospel  that  demands 
a responsibility  and  a faithfulness  to 
the  poor. 

If  you  were  living  in  a middle  class 
area,  a lot  of  priority  is  given  to  deal- 
ing with  questions  revolving  around 
sexual  morality.  That’s  important,  of 
course.  But,  living  in  the  barrio,  there 
are  certain  issues  that  are  much  more 
fundamental  to  life:  health  care,  the 
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We’re  trying  to  get  people  to  believe  in 
themselves.  . . . 


rights  of  the  worker,  unemployment; 
in  short,  the  whole  area  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  that 
so  few  have  so  much.  This  issue  has  to 
be  addressed.  You  have  to  reach  across 
those  frontiers  where  God  is  present  — 
the  union  movement  for  example.  Too 
many  women  are  left  abandoned  with 
three  or  four  children.  These  are  just  a 
few  priority  items. 

It’s  also  important  that  the  Church 
know  how  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  Marxist.  In  the  last  election,  56% 
of  the  people  in  our  parish  voted  for 
Marxist-Leninist  parties.  That  means 
you  have  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
working  people,  of  the  union  people. 
They’re  going  to  speak  to  you  in 


Marxist  terminology  and  you  have  to 
understand  it.  Otherwise,  there’s  no 
way  the  Church  will  ever  be  present  to 
the  workers.  They  have  to  know  that 
the  Church  is  with  them. 

In  Peru,  the  Church  tends  to  pre- 
sent two  contradictory  images.  There’s 
the  one  that  is  powerful,  very  rich,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  established  social, 
political  and  economic  order.  Then 
there’s  another  Church  which  is  at  a 
grass  roots  level,  one  that  is  identified 
with  the  small  farmers,  the  landless 
poor,  the  workers.  This  Church  takes 
very  seriously  the  living  out  of  the  op- 
tion for  the  poor.  It  is  also  the  Church 
that  is  most  faithful  to  the  Gospel. 

Fundamentalist  Religion 

Fundamentalist  churches  tend  to 
create  tremendous  confusion  in  the 
barrios.  The  religion  they  peddle  is  just 
escapism.  It  promotes  that  “pie  in  the 
sky  when  you  die’’  idea. 

We’re  trying  to  get  people  to  believe 
in  themselves,  to  work  for  change,  to 
be  conscious  of  others  who  belong  to 
the  same  economic  class,  to  try  to 
understand  that  poverty  and  oppression 
are  not  what  the  Lord  wants,  that  God 
wants  them  to  change  these  things. 

Anything  that  smacks  of  resigna- 
tion, of  accepting  such  things  as  the 
will  of  God,  is  very  destructive. 

Role  of  the  Missionary 

The  primary  role  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary is  to  assist  the  local  Church  in 
its  attempts  to  build  itself  up.  The 
Church  to  which  I’m  referring  is  the 
one  that  has  opted  for  the  poor,  the 
one  that  is  faithful  to  the  Gospel.  The 
task  of  the  missionary  in  that  context 
is  to  act  as  a catalyst  for  the  promotion 
of  individuals  who  can  articulate  their 
faith  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour.  • 
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What  hind  of  future  will  they  have? 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


of 


“What  this  place  needs  is  some 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson  farm 
machinery  and  some  good  old 
American  knowhow.  Send  home  all 
the  ‘do-gooders’  and  bring  in  agri- 
cultural experts.  That’s  the  solution 
to  poverty.” 

—Foreign  Trader  in  Brazil 


Windmills 
and  Tinkers 
and  Dreams 
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|t  was  about  eleven  years  ago  that  I 
heard  a big  hearty  man  express  those 
sentiments  in  Northern  Brazil.  He  was 
visibly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had, 
with  only  a few  minor  adjustments, 
almost  doubled  the  former  output  of  a 
sawmill  that  he  had  taken  over  from  a 
local  operator.  He  laughed  as  he  talked 
about  exploiting  cheap  labour. 

“I  used  to  be  in  Africa.  Those  guys 
knew  how  to  work.  For  fifty  cents  a 
day  they’d  really  put  their  backs  into 


To  build  this  luxury  hotel,  squatters'  shacks 
How  will  this  better  the  lives  of  ordinary  pec 


The  people  of  Southern  Leyte  are 


J 


it.  These  guys  are  lazy  and  they  want 
more  money." 

I had  never  seen  the  ugly  foreign 
trader  up  close  before.  It  was  a dis- 
turbing scene.  He  had  no  concern  for 
the  local  people  at  all.  He  didn’t  give 
their  way  of  life  even  momentary  con- 
sideration. Everything  for  that  man 
was  calculated  in  terms  of  profit  and 
loss.  The  people  were  only  statistics 
and  rather  unimportant  statistics  at 
that. 


Thousands  of  miles  away  in  a re- 
mote area  of  Southern  Leyte  a few 
Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  struggling 
to  help  the  local  people  overcome 
some  of  the  persistent  economic  prob- 
lems in  order  to  attain  some  measure 
of  security.  Those  Scarboro  Fathers 
would  be  dismissed  as  meddling  ‘do 
gooders’  by  our  friend,  the  foreign 
trader.  But  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the 
area  know  that  up-to-date  farm  ma- 
chinery is  not  the  answer.  From  their 


mm 


The  benefits  of  foreign  investment  are  largely  an  illusion. . . 


Em  He  Nevi’s  windmill  might  revolutionize  irrigation 
in  the  area  by  replacing  the  expensive  gas  pump 


experience  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
only  kind  of  assistance  which  will  en- 
dure is  that  assistance  which  ultimately 
leads  to  self-help  programmes. 

Foreign  aid  has  a way  of  sticking  to 
the  fingers  of  government  officials  and 
costly  imported  farm  machinery  has  a 
way  of  breaking  down  at  crucial  mo- 
ments with  a loss  of  valuable  time 
while  spare  parts  are  being  sought. 
Very  often  the  machinery  is  old  and 
the  needed  parts  are  no  longer  in  stock. 
A frequent  change  of  model  is  not 
only  a sign  of  progress,  it  is  the  very 
stuff  of  business.  The  Company  always 
has  a new  model  that  eclipses  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  The  built-in  ob- 


solescence is  not  nearly  so  critical  if 
you  happen  to  live  in  or  near  a bigcity, 
but  in  a remote,  isolated  region  it  can 
be  catastrophic. 

The  tropical  heat  and  the  monsoon 
rains  combine  to  rust  out  anything 
with  moving  parts.  Maintenance  is  the 
luxury  of  rich  nations. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Southern 
Leyte  have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  Credit  Union  Movement  and  have 
had  considerable  success  with  various 
co-op  projects.  The  people  of  Southern 
Leyte  are  hard-working  farmers  and 
fishermen.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
however,  those  people  can  only  live  in 
a truly  human  way  if  certain  factors 
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remain  constant. 

There  must  be  a good  copra  crop 
but  yet  not  too  good  or  the  bottom 
will  drop  out  of  the  market.  The 
people  themselves  must  somehow  stay 
healthy  in  the  face  of  undernourish- 
ment and  natural  hazards.  A hospital 
bill  coupled  with  a poor  harvest  can 
toss  those  farmers  and  fishermen  into 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  money 
lenders.  And  that  can  mean  owing 


one’s  soul  to  the  Company  Store  in  a 
very  real  way.  Sometimes  in  extreme 
cases  a farmer  may  lose  ownership  of 
his  land  and  be  forced  to  work  the 
land  as  a tenant  farmer.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Credit  Union  from  the 
very  beginning  to  help  farmers  buy 
back  their  land. 

Now  visualize  a man  stepping  into 
the  scene  who  is  different  in  every  way 
from  the  foreign  trader  at  the  beginning 
of  this  narrative.  His  name  is  Emile 
Nevi  and  he  is  a Filipino  who  has  stud- 
ied abroad  and  has  acquired  consider- 
able knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  hydro-electric  power.  He  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  people  because  he  has  lived 
with  them  since  childhood.  He  doesn’t 
advocate  huge  power  dams  or  even 
small  ones.  He  prefers  to  work  with 
what  is  already  available  and  he  en- 
courages people  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

In  the  tradition  of  Henry  Ford  and 
other  great  thinkers  of  those  exciting 
but  almost  forgotten  days  of  simple 
inventions,  Emile  Nevi  looks  for  simple 
ways  to  do  the  job.  He  looks  no  farther 
than  the  materials  close  at  hand  and 
recruits  no  other  assistance  than  the 
capacities  locked  up  in  the  local  people 
themselves.  For  a long  time  this  young 
man  was  tortured  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  Filipino  society.  He  wrestled  in 
his  heart  with  the  obvious  attractions 
of  Communism  and  even  considered 
joining  the  rebels  in  the  hills.  But  he 
rejected  violence  and  killing  as  being 
in  any  way  a solution  to  people’s 
problems. 

On  one  occasion  Emile  taught  the 
people  of  a primitive  village  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  nation  how  to 
provide  electricity  without  import- 
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ing  a great  deal  of  costly  equipment. 
He  assembled  a rudimentary  generator 
by  wrapping  the  wire  right  before  their 
eyes,  strand  by  strand,  so  there  would 
be  no  mistake  in  the  future.  He  did  it 
all  from  scratch.  He  even  used  the  local 
slippers  as  cogs  on  the  simple  water 
wheel  that  powered  the  generator. 

“When  those  slippers  wear  out  you 
know  what  to  do,”  he  admonished. 

The  local  people  in  that  village  were 
mostly  illiterate  and  unfamiliar  with 
complicated  weights  and  measures. 
This  didn’t  inhibit  Emile  Nevi.  He 
tied  knots  in  a string  and  used  it  as  a 
basic  measuring  rod.  The  enthusiastic 
people  took  up  Emile’s  simple  plan 
and  they  continued  the  electrification 
process  on  their  own.  They  had  lights 
in  the  village  and  there  was  no  costly 
gas  pump  or  generator.  A new  world 
has  opened  up  for  those  people. 

Father  Charlie  Gervais  met  Emile 
Nevi  in  Halapitan  where  he  and  two 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries  have  recently 
gone  to  work  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Claver.  Father  Gervais  was  interested 
in  a project  of  his  own  that  he  had 
started  back  in  Hinundayan  in  Southern 
Leyte.  The  problem  was  to  get  water 
up  to  the  rice  field  from  a well  with- 
out using  a costly  gas  pump.  Father 
Gervais  felt  that  if  he  could  find  some 
cheap  way  to  do  it  the  farmers  in  the 
area  could  all  do  the  same  thing.  He 
talked  to  Emile  about  the  project. 

The  problem  intrigued  Emile  and 
after  considering  several  possibilities 
he  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a stubby, 
heavily  reinforced  windmill.  It  had  to 
be  a solid  structure  to  withstand  the 
strong  winds  and  heavy  rains  of  the 
typhoon  season. 

The  windmill  is  up  and  it  is  heavily 
reinforced  with  the  local  hardwood 


and  has  blades  that  are  not  solid  but 
made  up  of  strips  of  metal  connected 
with  wires  so  that  the  blades  will  be 
able  to  turn  with  any  breeze  and  yet 
be  flexible  enough  to  be  dismantled  | 
quickly  in  the  event  of  a typhoon. 

There  are  still  some  problems  to  be 
ironed  out  but  if  and  when  it  begins 
to  pump  the  water  up  into  those  rice 
fields  there  will  be  more  windmills 
springing  up  all  over  the  countryside. 

Already  many  farmers  in  the  area  | 
have  given  up  on  the  gas  powered  j 
machines  and  have  gone  back  to  the 
reliable  old  caribao. 

The  benefits  of  foreign  investment 
are  largely  an  illusion  for  people  who 
live  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Com- 
panies that  invest  in  a poor  country 
are  attracted  mostly  by  the  cheap 
labour  and  so  the  investing  country 
demands  stability  which  is  translated 
into  no  right  to  strike  and  the  lowest 
wages  possible.  Naturally  a repressive 
type  government  is  the  only  one  that 
can  guarantee  these  conditions  for  the 
potential  investor.  It  is  no  secret  that 
foreign  investment  does  little  more 
than  shore  up  repressive  governments. 

Djakarta  and  Manila  and  Bangkok 
and  Seoul  have  a lot  in  common. 
Driving  into  the  city  from  the  airport 
tells  the  whole  story.  On  the  outskirts 
of  all  four  cities  are  the  same  squatters 
and  hopeless  looking  slum  areas  and 
within  the  city  limits  are  huge  high- 
rise  buildings  that  house  the  offices 
of  foreign  firms.  Further  along  as  you 
gain  the  centre  of  the  city  come  the 
banks  and  luxury  hotels  surrounded 
by  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Those 
houses  are  easily  pointed  out  because 
of  the  high  fences  and  armed  guards  at 
the  gates.  How  has  all  this  changed  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people  for  the  better?  • 
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A Mouth  in 

Foot  Incident 


... so  to 
speak 

Paul  Flaherty,  SFM. 


y^h,  those  were  the  days,  my  friends, 
the  first  ten  to  fifteen  years  living 
in  Japan,  not  exactly  days  of  wine  and 
roses,  but  a time  spent  struggling  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  one  of  our 
world’s  most  difficult  languages,  and 
simultaneously  endeavouring  to  cope 
with  the  culture  and  customs  of  an 
Oriental  country  so  vastly  different 
from  my  native  North  America.  How- 
ever, to  be  honest,  those  early  years  in 
a foreign  clime  were  not  all  desperate 
tread-mill  tramping  and  frustration. 
The  sanity-saving  compensation  was 
laughs,  lots  of  laughs,  indeed  nearly 
every  day,  arising  from  the  confronta- 
tion of  the  Western  and  Oriental  mind- 
set — each  as  ‘inscrutable’  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  May  I share  just  one  of 
these  countless  hilarious  confronta- 
tions with  you? 

In  1 961 , a fine  spring  day  found  me 
travelling  in  a second  class  carriage  of 


Father  Flaherty 


Japan’s  National  Railroad  en  route 
from  Nagoya  to  Osaka  to  visit  Mon- 
signor Fraser,  then  ensconced  in  his 
latest  church  (incidentally,  the  last  one 
he  built  before  his  death  there  in 
1962).  The  seats  were  non-reclining, 
straight-backed,  two-seaters  which 
faced  one  another,  a knee-touching, 
tight  little  cubicle  accommodating  a 
maximum  of  four  people  — just  the 
perfect  setting  for  a confrontation. 
The  train  was  crowded,  so  I had  to 
take  the  fourth  seat,  squeezing  in  op- 
posite a youngish  Japanese  gentleman, 
a businessman  I suppose.  The  train’s 
interior  was  overheated  and,  to  make 
his  journey  a mite  more  comfortable, 
he  had  removed  his  shoes  and  socks 
and  was  squatting  Japanese-style  on 
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When  riding  with 
Fr.  Flaherty,  be  sure 
to  wear  shoes  like 
these! 


the  seat  reading  a magazine.  In  those 
days  I was  a fairly  heavy  smoker  and 
always  carried  with  me  a locally  made 
and  popular  mouth  freshener  called 
Jintan.  Though  roughly  equivalent  to 
our  Sensen,  Jintan  was  in  the  shape  of 
tiny  round  silver  pellets  shaken  into 
the  palm  of  one’s  hand  from  an  oval 
plastic  case  through  an  aperture  just 
slightly  larger  than  the  balls  inside, 
then  popped  into  the  mouth.  The 
manufacturers  made  fantastic  claims 
for  their  product,  assuring  the  user  of 
beneficial  relief  from  the  discomforts 
of  halitosis,  through  headache  and 
(would  you  believe  it)  even  hemor- 
rhoids, already  yet! 

Feeling  the  need  to  freshen  up  my 
mouth,  I unpocketed  the  Jintan  con- 
tainer, only  to  discover  it  almost  emp- 
ty. But,  not  to  worry.  Along  with  the 
full  container  was  included  an  alumi- 
num foil  type  refill  package.  I opened 
it  and  then  attempted  to  pour  the  con- 
tents into  the  dispenser  through  the 
tiny  little  hole.  (You  guessed  it  — 
there  was  a much  easier  way  to  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  said  operation  — 
just  ask  anyone  who  knows  me.)  Any- 


way, due  to  the  lurching  and  jiggling 
of  the  train  coach,  most  of  the  pellets 
ended  up,  as  I thought,  on  the  floor.  A 
short  time  later,  my  luckless  travelling 
companion  began  making  preparations 
to  alight  at  the  station  of  his  destina- 
tion, Kyoto,  a stop  or  so  before  Osaka. 
He  stood  on  the  seat,  retrieved  a vest 
and  suitcoat  from  the  overhead  rack, 
put  them  on,  lastly  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  socks  and  shoes  on  the  floor. 
Well,  at  this  juncture,  to  my  chagrin 
and  to  his  evident  discomforture,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  fallen  pellets 
had  found  their  way  inside  both  socks 
and  both  shoes.  The  task  of  shaking 
out  the  Jintan  before  being  able  to  re- 
unite socks  and  shoes  to  feet  almost 
caused  the  poor  man  to  miss  his  station. 
As  he  rushed  down  the  aisle  helter- 
skelter,  he  was  muttering  half  to  him- 
self and  half  to  our  fellow  passengers 

— now  I’m  not  certain  about  this  — 
something  about  those  crazy  foreigners 

— and  I think  he  added  something  fur- 
ther about  this  particular  foreigner 
which  was  not  really  complimentary 
to  my  ancestry.  But  can  you  blame 
him?  I don’t.* 
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ESSAY 


Transnational  corporations  have  emerged  as  the  major 
present-day  institutions  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
wealth-bearing  resources  from  - the  Third  World  to  the 
industrialized  countries. 

likewise 


Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 


The  Good  Samaritan 

But  the  young  lawyer,  desiring  to 
justify  himself,  said  to  Jesus,  “And 
who  is  my  neighbour?”  Jesus  replied, 
“A  man  was  going  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  and  he  fell  among 
robbers  who  stripped  him  and  beat 
him  and  departed,  leaving  him  half 
dead.  Now  by  chance  a priest  was  go- 
ing down  that  road,  and  when  he  saw 
him  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
So  likewise  a Levite,  when  he  came  to 


the  place  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  But  a Samaritan  as  he 
journeyed  came  to  where  he  was,  and 
when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion 
and  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  on  oil  and  wine;  then 
he  set  him  on  his  own  beast  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care 
of  him.  And  the  next  day  he  took  out 
two  denarii  and  gave  them  to  the  inn- 
keeper saying,  “Take  care  of  him;  and 
whatever  more  you  spend,  I will  repay 
you  when  I come  back.”  “Which  of 
these  three,  do  you  think,  proved 
neighbour  to  the  man  who  fell  among 
the  robbers?”  He  said,  “The  one  who 
showed  mercy  on  him.”  And  Jesus 
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said  to  him,  “Go  and  do  likewise.” 
(Luke  10:29-37). 

A Few  Questions 

This  world,  with  its  fantastic  abun- 
dance and  unlimited  possibilities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  depressing  pov- 
erty, misery  and  human  suffering  on 
the  other,  should  make  us  blush  with 
embarrassment.  As  Canadians,  living 
more  materialistic  lives  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  is  due  time  we  take  a closer 
look  at  our  needy  brothers  and  sisters 
living  in  the  Third  World  and  seriously 
ask  ourselves  why  they  are  deprived 
and  oppressed  while  we  remain  affluent 
and  free.  It  is  due  time  to  examine 


how  we  are  implicated  in  their  situa- 
tion. It  is  due  time  we  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  false  and  materialistic  values 
so  faithfully  pursued  by  our  Western 
society. 

/ 

Living  in  a Ditch 

Two  thirds  of  humanity  suffer  from 
conditions  of  poverty,  oppression  and 
misery.  This  situation  in  which  people 
are  deprived  of  basic  human  rights  finds 
expression  in  such  things  as  high  rates 
of  infant  mortality,  lack  of  adequate 
housing,  severe  health  problems,  star- 
vation wages,  unemployment  and 
under-employment,  malnutrition,  job 
uncertainty  and  compulsive  mass  mi- 
gration. Growing  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  trapped  in  a 
tightening  vise  of  malnutrition,  exploi- 
tation and  hopelessness.  Such  people 
are  literally  “living  in  a ditch.”  The 
tragedy  is  that  this  is  not  just  a passing 
phase  but  a too  long-standing  reality. 

As  Canadians  and  as  Christians,  we 
live  in  a nation  which  certainly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  “favoured”  in  the 
world.  We  also  proclaim  ourselves  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  who  came  to 
free  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  and 
the  marginalized.  This  means  that  we 
cannot  close  our  ears  to  the  cries  for 
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justice  nor  shield  our  eyes  from  the 
piteous  reality  of  our  poor  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Third  World. 

Most  people  living  in  the  developed 
world  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  an  underdeveloped 
country.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
most  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the  extent 
or  seriousness  or,  more  importantly, 
the  root  cause  of  their  problems.  Some 
would  even  consider  that  Third  World 
countries  are  living  in  their  own  mess, 
made  by  them  and  no  one  else  but 
them,  and  that  they  have  all  the  re- 
sources and  more  if  used  properly  to 
get  out  of  their  situation.  However,  if 
we  are  to  be  really  fair,  truthful  and 
honest,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
been  a huge  contributing  factor  to  their 
harsh  reality.  We  belong  to  a system 
that  is  coldly  unresponsive  to  poor 
countries.  Indeed,  our  prosperity  has 
been  achieved  in  large  degree  at  their 
expense. 

Going  to  the  Root 


period  between  the  16th  and  19th 
centuries,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  were  carved  mercilessly  into 
numerous  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  raw  materials  to  the  emerg- 
ing industrialized  countries.  It  was  a 
wise  and  astute  move  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  nations,  enabling  the  accumu- 
lation of  enormous  wealth.  Unfortu- 
nately it  crippled  the  economies  of 
Third  World  countries.  Valuable  re- 
sources such  as  food-producing  land, 
raw  materials  and  human  energies  were 
directed  away  from  local  development 
needs  to  produce  products  required  by 
industrialized  countries.  This  process 
left  the  Third  World  countries  in  a 
fragile  state  of  dependence,  not  able  to 
provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  their 
own  people.  Even  today  the  economies 
of  most  Third  World  countries  are  sadly 
geared  to  serve  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers  rather  than  the  basic  needs  of 
life  for  their  people.  The  human  costs 
have  been  great  — poverty,  hunger,  illit- 
eracy and  repression  for  millions  of 


Let  us,  if  we  may,  take  a glance 
back  through  history.  The  present  cold 
realities  of  poverty,  oppression  and 
underdevelopment  in  Third  World 
countries  are  really  rooted  in  the 
colonialism  of  a previous  era.  In  the 


It  is  due  time  we  begin 
to  question  the  false  and 
materialistic  values  so  faithfully 
pursued  by  our  Western  society. 
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“And  what  kind  of  a world  would  this  be  if  everyone 
decided  not  to  get  involved?  ” 


people. 

Transnational  corporations  have 
emerged  as  the  major  present-day  in- 
stitutions facilitating  the  transfer  of 
wealth-bearing  resources  from  the 
Third  World  to  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Today  these  corporations  possess 
much  of  the  capital  and  technology 
required  for  the  processing  of  raw 
materials  in  the  poor  countries.  The 
resources  and  the  wealth  they  generate 
are  taken  out  of  these  countries,  then 
manufactured  into  products  in  the 
First  World  for  profitable  sales  on  the 
world  market.  Hence,  the  economies 
of  the  Third  World  are  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  transnational  corpora- 
tions rather  than  their  own  basic  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

The  structures  of  international  trade 
serve  to  further  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  wealth  from  the  Third  World  to  the 
industrialized  countries.  Developed 
countries  have  refused  to  pay  equitable 
prices  for  Third  World  products  (e.g. 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tin,  etc.)  while  at 
the'same  time  charging  the  Third  World 
high  prices  for  their  own  manufactured 
products. 


Maintaining  the  System 

Another  way  in  which  we  are  ex- 
ploiting the  Third  World  is  through 
our  increasingly  materialistic  life  style. 
Our  lives  have  become  very  competi- 
tive. We  become  convinced  that  we 
must  keep  up  with  or  go  one  better 
than  the  Jones.  Through  clever  and 
manipulative  advertising  we  have  been 
brainwashed  to  believe  that  bigger 
houses,  more  prosperous  businesses 
and  luxurious  gadgets  are  worthy  goals 
in  life.  Luxurious  homes  in  certain 
magazines  make  one’s  perfectly  ade- 
quate house  shrink  by  comparison  into 
a shabby,  tiny  hut  in  need  of  instant 
renovation.  Advertisements  for  new 
fall  fashions  make  our  almost  new 
dresses  and  suits  of  previous  years  look 
shabby  and  positively  old-fashioned. 

Furthermore,  modern  industry  is 
no  longer  interested  in  working  to 
satisfy  people’s  authentic  needs,  but 
rather,  tends  to  create  new  ones  which 
are  superfluous.  We,  hence,  have  a 
“waste  economy”  sustained  by  a kind 
of  advertising  that  really  brutalizes  the 
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consumer.  Is  it  necessary  to  flood  the 
market  with  ever  new  kinds  of  deter- 
gents that  wash  whiter  and  whiter; 
beauty  creams  that  make  us  appear 
younger  and  younger;  eccentric  fash- 
ions that  change  faster  and  faster  and 
cost  more  and  more,  and  special  chow 
that  makes  our  kitten  happier  and  hap- 
pier? How  many  perfectly  useless 
products  are  being  foisted  on  consum- 
ers in  rich  countries?  Incredible  sums 
of  money  are  being  spent  to  create 
products  that  are  increasingly  more 
sophisticated  and  superfluous.  This 
waste  of  money,  human  energies  and 
natural  resources  is  paid  for  by  the 


poor  of  the  world  as  the  rich,  instead” 
of  using  their  wealth  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  need,  are  anx- 
iously pursuing  the  illusory  happiness 
held  out  before  them  at  every  turn. 

The  Priest,  the  Levite  and  Me 

Why  did  not  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  stop  to  help  the  wounded  man? 
Presumably  they  were  good  citizens, 
well  respected  in  their  communities. 
However,  they  had  their  work,  their 
appointments,  their  families,  their  life 
style.  They  had  other  pressing  priori- 
ties. Many  of  us,  too,  are  very  busy 
people.  Our  lives  are  so  patterned,  so 
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in  passing  the  poor  person  by,  I am  de- 
fending, more  or  less,  a way  of  life,  a 
whole  style  of  living.  If  I stop  to  help 
I will  get  to  know  the  poor  person  — I 
will  get  to  know  his  needs.  But  if  I 
really  get  to  know  his  needs  and  his 
situation,  then  I cannot  go  on  living  as 
I am  accustomed  to.  I cannot  accept 
all  the  luxury  and  all  the  waste.  I will 
have  to  become  involved.  I will  have  to 
become  open  and  share.  Any  such 
involvement  may  throw  my  whole  set 
of  values  into  jeopardy  — my  type  of 
house,  my  choice  of  car,  my  luxurious 
holiday,  my  entertainment,  my  pres- 
tige, my  status  in  society.  It  is  too 
risky  — better  I not  get  involved.  Why 
do  I defend  this  way  of  life?  Because 
I find  that  my  life  is  more  anchored 
in  the  values  of  society  than  in  those 
of  the  gospel. 

What  am  I to  do  about  my  poor 
brother  or  sister  in  the  ditch?  Society 
will  tell  me  to  pass  them  by,  ignore 
them.  They  have  nothing  to  offer  me. 
At  best  they  will  be  a liability.  If  they 
should  make  me  feel  uncomfortable 
then  put  an  expensive  wall  up  so  I will 


not  have  to  look  at  them. 

Mutual  Responsibility 

Pope  John  XXIII,  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  on  May  3,  1960,  said,  “No 
one  today,  in  a world  where  distances 
no  longer  count,  can  excuse  himself  by 
saying  he  does  not  know  the  needs  of 
his  brother  and  that  the  help  his 
brother  needs  does  not  concern  him. 
We  are  all  jointly  responsible  for  the 
underfed  peoples.” 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  famous  encycli- 
cal, Populorum  Progressio,  challenged 
the  affluent  world,  saying  it  has  three 
duties  towards  impoverished  countries: 
“The  duty  of  solidarity  — the  aid  that 
rich  nations  must  give  to  developing 
countries  ...  the  duty  of  social  justice 
— the  rectification  of  inequitable  trade 
relations  between  powerful  nations 
and  weak  ones ...  the  duty  of  univer- 
sal charity  — the  effort  to  bring  about 
a world  that  is  more  human  and  where 
all  will  be  able  to  give  and  to  receive, 
without  one  group  making  progress  at 
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the  expense  of  the  other.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  on  his  trip  to  the 
Philippines,  said  “no  one,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world,  has  the  right  to  live 
in  luxury  while  so  many  do  not  have 
the  bare  necessities.” 

Christ  said,  “But  if  anyone  has  this 
world's  goods  and  sees  his  brother  in 
need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him, 
how  does  God’s  love  abide  in  him?” 
(1  John  3:17). 

The  Rich,  the  Poor  and  the  Love  of 
God 

The  words  of  Christ  are  quite  plain. 
What  do  they  mean  for  Western  Chris- 
tians who  demand  ever  increasing  af- 
fluence each  year  while  thousands  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  die  every  day 
from  hunger?  The  text  states  clearly 
that  if  we  fail  to  help  the  needy,  we 
do  not  have  God’s  love  — no  matter 
what  we  say.  It  is  deeds  that  count, 
not  pious  phrases  and  saintly  speeches. 
Regardless  of  what  we  do  or  say  at 
Sunday  Mass  or  regardless  of  how  fer- 
vently we  say  our  prayers,  affluent 
people  who  neglect  the  poor  are  not 
the  people  of  God. 

Scripture  in  no  place  says  that  God 
loves  the  poor  more  than  the  rich.  But 
it  does  constantly  remind  us  that  God 
lifts  up  the  poor.  It  insists  that  God 
casts  down  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
f — precisely  because  they  have  become 
wealthy  by  oppressing  the  poor  and 
because  they  have  failed  to  feed  the 
hungry.  At  times  God  destroyed  whole 
nations  as  well  as  rich  individuals  be- 
cause of  their  oppression  of  the  poor. 

Often  Scripture  does  not  charge  the 
rich  with  direct  oppression  of  the  poor. 
It  simply  accuses  them  of  failure  to 
share  with  the  needy.  However,  the 


result  is  the  same. 

In  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  16:19-31)  Jesus  does 
not  say  that  the  rich  man  exploited 
Lazarus.  He  merely  points  out  that  he 
had  no  concern  for  him.  “Clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  the  rich  man 
feasted  sumptuously  every  day,”  while 
Lazarus  only  “. . . desired  to  be  fed 
with  what  fell  from  the  table.”  The 
rich  man,  in  no  way,  denied  Lazarus 
the  scraps.  But  he  certainly  had  no 
concern  for  him.  Such  sinful  neglect 
infuriates  God.  When  Lazarus  died, 
God  comforted  him  in  Abraham’s 
bosom.  When  the  rich  man  died,  tor- 
ment confronted  him. 

Our  Response 

What  then  should  be  our  response? 
The  only  response  to  sin  is  repentance. 
Biblical  repentance,  however,  demands 
more  than  just  a hasty  prayer.  It  in- 
volves conversion  — a whole  new  life 
style.  As  Christians  we  need  to  make 
some  dramatic,  concrete  moves  to  es- 
cape the  values  of  our  materialistic 
society.  In  addition,  we  must  work  for 
a real  change  in  contemporary  eco- 
nomic structures  which  until  now  have 
assured  our  poor  brother  and  sister  a 
place  in  the  “ditch.”  Zaccheus  should 
be  our  model  (Luke  19:1-10).  As  a 
wealthy,  greedy,  unethical  tax  collec- 
tor, Zaccheus  was  entrenched  in  a sin- 
ful economic  structure.  But  he  never 
presumed  he  could  come  to  Jesus  and 
still  continue  enjoying  all  the  economic 
benefits  of  this  systematic  evil.  Com- 
ing to  Jesus  meant  a radical  change  in 
his  life  style.  “I  will  give  half  my  be- 
longings to  the  poor;  and  if  I have 
cheated  anyone,  I will  pay  him  back 
four  times  as  much.”  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Mission 

Paradox 

Father  Brennan 

C od  acts  in  and  through  human  events.  Jesus  himself  lived  and  taught  in 
'ci  given  historical  moment  and  His  Kingdom  continues  to  develop  and 
to  unfold  in  history. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  missionaries  must  understand  today’s  reality 
and  be  sensitive  to  the  action  of  God  in  the  movements  of  our  time.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  serve  conscientiously  and  realistically  the  Gospel  de- 
mand to  build  unity  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  to  be  credible  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  in  a foreign  set- 
ting, missionaries  must  develop  a genuine  affection  for  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  This  demands  a concerted  effort  to  come  to  the  deepest  pos- 
sible understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  cultural  values.  Attentiveness 
to  their  way  of  thinking  is  absolutely  imperative.  Indeed,  we  must  be  hum- 
ble enough  to  admit  that  their  insights  and  values  are  often  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  Gospel  than  the  depersonalized  efficiency  of  our  own  culture. 

And  herein  lies  the  paradox.  For  while  the  first  and  overriding  interest 
of  our  Society  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  more  often 
than  not,  it  is  from  the  people  to  whom  we  are  sent  that  we  learn  to  truly 
live  it. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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Alberta  was  ordained  in  1954.  Following  a 
10-year  assignment  in  the  Philippines , he  re 
turned  to  Canada  where  he  worked  as  a h os 
pita!  chaplain  for  1 3 years.  He  is  currently 


Fr.  Robert  C ran  ley,  from  Lethbridge , 


The  Inventory 


I’ll  always  remember  the  first  “inventory”  I took  in  Hinundayan. 

It  all  seemed  so  simple  ...  at  first!  The  ladies  of  the  largest  pious  association 
in  the  parish  had  arrived  at  the  rectory  requesting  the  presence  of  a priest  for 
their  inventory  which,  apparently,  was  always  conducted  after  each  year’s  fiesta 
celebration. 

The  pastor  told  me  to  run  along.  So  far,  so  good. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  designated  house,  we  marched  into  the  sitting  room  and 
I began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  prayers  and  the  required  bles- 
sing. I even  had  a notebook  and  pencil  for  the  inventory.  Clever  me,  I thought  — 
no  one  else  had  thought  to  bring  the  latter  two  items. 

The  afternoon  progressed.  Everyone  seemed  relaxed  and  happy.  Yet  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  make  an  inventory  of  anything.  My  growing  puzzlement  was 
matched  only  by  my  increasing  annoyance. 

About  the  time  the  first  moves  to  leave  were  being  made,  I finally  asked  about 
this  “inventory”. 

“We’ve  just  completed  it,”  was  the  astonished  reply. 

“But  who  counted  what?”  I asked,  utterly  perplexed. 

“No  one,”  answered  the  ladies,  equally  perplexed. 

“But  don’t  we  have  to  do  some  accounting?” 

“No,  Father,  of  course  not.  We  all  know  what  the  association  owns.” 


“Father,  an  inventory  is  the  transfer  of  responsiblility  from  one  person  to 
another  for  the  care  of  the  paraphernalia  and  for  the  preparation  of  next  year’s 
celebration.” 

“Oh,”  was  my  articulate  response  as  the  light  finally  clicked  on.  The  picture 
does  look  different  when  viewed  through  a different  frame.* 


“But . . . 


Robert  Cranley,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


GOING  IN  CIRCLES 


^/jission  work,  like  history,  has  this  funny  way  of  going  in  circles.  When  this 
Society  was  founded  in.  1918,  its  sole  reason  for  being  was  to  build  up  the 
Church  in  China  and  to  convert  to  Christianity  those  who  espoused  other  faiths 
or  no  faith  at  all. 

Following  World  War  II,  Scarboro  rapidly  grew  in  numbers.  Since  entry  into 
China  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  new  areas  in  which  to  work  were 
sought.  With  the  exception  of  Japan,  the  new  missions  were  all  situated  in  Third 
World  countries  that  were  predominantly  Christian.  As  a consequence,  the 
emphasis  on  conversion  tended  to  disappear.  The  stress  was  now  on  strengthening 
the  Faith  which  had  suffered  over  the  years  due  to  a lack  of  priests  to  minister 
to  the  people.  Traditional  parish  work  in  a cross-cultural  setting  was  thus  seen  as 
an  important  component  of  the  mission  thrust.  This  type  of  work  in  turn 
brought  the  missionaries  into  intimate  contact  with  the  people  and  their  day-to- 
day  lives.  The  harsh  reality  of  poverty  and  its  adverse  effects  on  the  faith  life  of 
the  people  soon  became  evident.  This  led  many  Scarboro  missionaries  to  take  an 
active  role  in  fostering  programmes  of  socio-economic  betterment.  In  so  doing, 
they  hoped  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  thereby  bring 
them  back  to  the  practice  of  the  Faith. 

Vatican  II  approved  of  and  encouraged  the  continuation  of  this  approach.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Council  and  subsequent  meetings  of  bishops  noted  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  deal  only  with  the  consequences  of  poverty:  its  causes  had  to  be 
attacked.  Why?  Because  poverty  itself  is  a consequence  of  international  political 
and  business  dealings  that  are  not  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  concerning 
love  and  justice. 

What  has  this  meant  for  mission  work?  Among  other  things,  it  has  resulted  in 
a renewed  emphasis  on  building  up  the  Church  as  a caring  community  and, 
paradoxically,  on  converting  to  Christianity  those  in  the  Western  world  who 
espouse  the  Faith  but  who,  either  consciously  or  unwittingly,  support  un-Christ- 
like  financial  and  political  activities  which  hurt,  degrade  and  marginalize  millions 
of  people  the  world  over.  If  we  are  to  really  live  (or  take)  our  Christianity 
seriously,  it  means  that  we  have  to  be  willing  to  take  on  the  responsibility  for 
the  kind  of  world  we  are  fashioning  and  we  have  to  call  on  others  to  do  the 
same.  This  is  an  essential  element  of  what  being  converted  and  making  converts 
is  all  about. 

“Going  in  circles”  is  a phrase  often  used  to  describe  confusion.  But  is  that  al- 
ways the  case?  Maybe  it’s  time  to  rethink  the  value  in  doing  so.  • 
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LETTERS 


Close-minded,  One-sided  and  Marxist 

Our  family  has  become  more  and 
more  distressed  over  the  increasingly 
doctrinaire  tone  of  your  publication. 
The  absurdly  presumptuous  article 
“Must  a Christian  be  a Socialist”  in 
your  January  issue  is  the  last  straw. 
Your  identification  of  Christ’s  message 
with  a narrow,  close-minded,  left- 
liberal  political  orthodoxy  imma- 
nentizes  Christianity’s  transcendent  di- 
mensions and  degrades  and  trivializes 
our  Catholic  faith.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  “liberation  theology”  you 
have  come  to  espouse  stands  con- 
demned by  Pope  Paul  II. 

Your  one-sided  treatment  of  Latin 
American  issues  is  also  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence.  To  harp  exclusively  upon 
the  evils  of  “fascist”  Chile  while  Soviet- 
armed, Cuban-advised  terrorists  seek 
to  establish  Soviet  subject- states 
throughout  Central  America  is  a blatant 
act  of  hypocrisy,  and  a major  scandal. 

In  sum,  your  whole  publication 
now  stinks  of  Marxist  cliches  which 
substitute  for  the  difficult  intellectual 
task  of  analyzing  complex  political 
and  moral  issues.  As  a result,  it  is  no 
longer  welcome  in  our  home. 

James  Hannan , 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 


Stay  Out  of  Politics 

I detect  a certain  leftist  sympathy 
in  the  articles  in  your  magazine  dealing 
with  Latin  America.  I agree  that  the 
lower  classes  in  Latin  America  have 
been  shamefully  exploited  by  the 


wealthy  segment  of  their  society.  This 
is  particularly  horrendous  when  one 
realizes  that  Latin  America  is  pre- 
ponderantly Roman  Catholic.  I do  not 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  missionaries  to  get  actively  involved 
politically.  Surely  there  is  a better  way 
to  work  towards  the  correction  of  the 
many  wrongs  and  injustices. 

Mary  Lynch, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Catholics’  Need  for  Enlightenment 

I have  been  reading  Scar  boro 
Missions  for  several  years  and  find  that 
there  are  few  Catholic  sources  of  in- 
formation about  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  as  honest  and  dependable 
as  your  magazine. 

Your  periodic  statements  about  the 
need  for  more  than  charity,  that  is,  the 
need  for  justice  in  these  deprived  areas 
are  not  only  greatly  needed,  but  also, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ.  They  are 
greatly  needed  because  we  get  such 
confusing  messages  from  the  media. 
And,  they  are  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ  in  that  your  missionaries,  living 
and  working  (and  sometimes  dying)  to 
promote  the  causes  of  the  poorest  (e.g. 
agrarian  reform,  freedom  from  torture, 
etc.)  are  truly  examples  to  us  “fat  cats” 
of  what  it  must  be  like  to  follow  Jesus. 
That  involves  risk! 

Your  readers  who  make  sweeping, 
simplistic  assertions  about  what  the 
clergy  should  do  are  forgetting  the 
leadership  role  of  bishops  and  priests 
which  support  lay  people  in  clarifying 
the  goals  of  their  political  activity  and 
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in  knowing  the  facts.  How  would  we 
ever  know  the  reality  of  conditions  in 
the  Third  World  if  religious  orders  here 
did  not  have  dedicated  Catholic  priests 
and  bishops  in  these  countries  to  give 
us  the  facts. 

By  the  way,  all  those  letters  decry- 
ing your  position  show  more  than  any- 
thing the  need  we  Catholics  have  for 
enlightenment. 

Ann  Makietzoff, 
Willowdale,  Ontario. 

Not  Just  The  Male  Half . . . 

What  did  Jesus  write  in  the  sand  to 
make  the  woman’s  accusers  slink 
away?  Jesus  said  the  only  way  to  not 
hurt  our  neighbours  is  to  love  them. 
So  why  is  it  that  so  many  of  your 
readers  hurl  their  letters-as  a cast  stone? 
Are  their  neighbours  only  male? 

Many  books  in  the  Old  Testament 
tell  us  of  God’s  loving  use  of  women 
and  of  children  — to  bring  home  a 
point  to  the  proud  and  the  vain.  He 
used  weakness  in  wondrous  ways  for 
His  glory. 

Our  Lord’s  entourage  included 
women.  He  showed  Himself  first  to  a 
woman  after  the  Resurrection.  Why? 
Is  it  not  because  he  is  saying  “O  stub- 
born man,  when  will  you  learn  to  love 
as  I love?  ” It  seems  our  Lord  looks 
right  down  the  centuries  and,  aware  of 
men’s  weakness,  shows  in  many  ways 
His  love  and  acceptance  of  women. 
Surely  His  father  first  showed  this  love 
through  loving  Mary  enough  to  ask  her 
acceptance  of  motherhood  of  our 
Messiah. 

Our  Church  hierarchy  is  male.  So 
be  it.  But  surely  women  can  minister 


and  serve.  If  the  Church  does  not  em- 
ploy and  deploy  50%  of  its  resources, 
can  it  be  said  to  be  affective  and  ef- 
fective? Only  John  and  the  women 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  How 
many  Johns  are  there  today?  And  are 
the  women  held  off  in  the  distance,  or 
are  they  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  pray- 
ing and  suffering  with  our  Mother? 

We  must  all  grow  up  into  the 
mature  Christian,  not  just  the  male 
half  of  us.  We  need  love  and  unity 
with  our  Lord  and  with  each  other. 
Let  us  live  the  Beatitudes. 

Teresa  Walsh, 
West  Hill,  Ontario. 

The  Powers  of  Holy  Water 

From  the  “I  Remember”  pages 
of  Scarboro  Missions  it’s  very 
evident  missionaries  do  run  into  highly 
embarrassing  situations.  But  they 
mustn’t  conclude,  however,  they’re 
the  only  clergy  in  the  world  subject  to 
capricious  fate. 

In  the  early  days  of  wireless  com- 
munication when  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany of  London  erected  a super-power 
station  for  the  Russian  government, 
the  elaborate  inauguration  ceremonies 
were  climaxed  by  the  solemn  entry  of 
the  priests  to  bless  the  installation.  Un- 
fortunately, one  copious  sprinkling  of 
holy  water  fell  across  the  terminals  of 
the  20,000  volt  transformer,  short- 
circuiting  the  entire  high-tension 
system.  There  was  a blinding  flash  and 
the  whole  station  went  dead,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  the  assembled 
dignitaries  — especially  the  priests. 

A.T.  Lawton, 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 
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Born  in  Nova  Scotia  and  raised  in 
New  Brunswick,  Fr.  Bill  Smith  was 
ordained  in  1962.  He  worked  in  Brazil 
from  1963  to  1971.  From  1972  to 
1975  he  served  as  director  of  the  Latin 
American  Mission  Office  for  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of 
Bishops.  Since  1975  he  has  worked 
with  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace.  He  is 
currently  on  sabbatical  in  Brazil. 


Three 
(generations 
Worliinu  for 


•Justice  ( i ) 


Bill  Smith,  SFM. 

Introduction 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Sicilian 
priest  who  in  1850  said,  “The  people 
are  marching  for  Justice  and  we  must 
walk  with  them,”  three  generations  of 
Scarboro  missionaries  — Harvey  Steele, 
Joe  McGuckin  and  Tom  Walsh  — over, 
the  past  19  years  have  been  marching 
to  this  same  drum  beat.  What  follows 
are  their  reflections  concerning  the 


growth  and  development  of  the  Inter- 
american  Cooperative  Institute  estab- 
lished in  Panama  in  1 963. 

This  is  the  first  of  a three-part  series. 
This  month  our  focus  will  be  on  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  a man  of  deep  faith,  the 
founder  of  the  Institute  and,  at  70, 
still  young. 

A Vision 

China,  Europe,  the  Americas  — Fr. 
Steele  is  a much  travelled  man.  I asked 
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him  to  look  back  over  those  years 
when  I saw  him  on  a recent  visit  to 
Panama,  the  country  where  he  started 
something  that  has  had  a lasting  effect 
on  his  first  and  foremost  love:  people 
and  their  struggle  for  justice.  These 
years  of  struggle,  dreams,  deportations 
and,  now,  new  challenges  are  tied 
together  in  the  mature  faith  of  a 
Christian  who  still  speaks  of  his  priest- 
hood with  passion  and  excitement. 

The  Co-operative  Movement 

Fr.  Steele’s  eyes  really  light  up 
when  he’s  asked  to  talk  about  the 
co-op  movement  and  how  he  got 
involved  in  it. 

“Well,  I went  to  university  in 
Antigonish  not  long  ago  — 1 927  I think 
it  was.  I was  an  amateur  boxer  but  my 
real  heroes  were  men  like  Monsignor 
Coady.  Back  in  1905  with  Jimmy 
Tomkins  he  launched  the  idea  of 
co-ops  in  Nova  Scotia.  Coady  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  set  out  to  do 
what  Paulo  Freire  was  to  bring  to 
fruition  many  years  later  in  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Africa,  that  is,  to  take 
people  where  they  are  at  and  somehow 
empower  them  to  create  the  conditions 
whereby  they  would  be  able  to  catch 
hold  of  their  lives  and  move  ahead. 

“I  eventually  went  to  medical 
school  but  my  contact  with  Fr.  Jim 
McGillivray,  SFM  led  me  to  the  priest- 
hood and  China.  I was  convinced  from 
day  one  of  the  potential  of  what 
Coady  and  co-operatives  offered,  but 
China  was  an  exercise  in  frustration  as 
my  arrival  coincided  with  the  Japanese 
invasion.  That  made  any  meaningful 
work  impossible.  I returned  to  Canada 
and  set  out  for  Santo  Domingo  in 
1946. 

“A  new  language  and  culture  slowed 
me  down  for  the  first  year.  But  I 


believed  then  as  I do  today  that  lay 
people  have  always  been  the  bearers  of 
great  ideas  in  the  Church.  So  as  I saw 
it,  my  mission  was  simple:  to  teach  lay 
people  to  carry  the  ball.  Co-ops  were 
just  the  handle  — an  instrument  that 
could  initiate  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  lives  of  people.’’ 

Balaam’s  Ass 

Following  his  expulsion  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Fr.  Steele  ended 
up  in  Panama. 

“The  dictator  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Rafael  Trujillo,  soon  saw  people 
organizing  as  a threat  to  his  power  so 
I got  the  boot.  Whether  in  the  kitchen 
meetings  in  Antigonish  back  in  the 
’20s  or  China  or  Domingo  or  here  in 
Panama,  the  idea  was  to  make  people 
aware,  to  empower  people  so  that  they 
could  build  their  lives.  Today  I guess 
that’s  called  ‘conscientization.’ 

“The  Brazilians  say,  ‘God  writes 
clearly  through  crooked  lines.’  Well, 
the  whole  movement  is  just  that  — 
simple  people,  we  the  Balaam’s  asses 
of  this  world,  struggling  along  and 
groping.  That  was  the  way  the  school 
developed.  Panama  was  chosen 
basically  because  of  its  location.  It’s 
the  hub  of  Latin  America  and  all  the 
planes  pass  through  here.  Of  course, 
there  were  other  factors,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  Archbishop  McGrath’s 
warm  welcome. 

“But  behind  it  all  was  the  influence 
of  Coady  who  said  to  me,  and  I re- 
member it  so  clearly:  ‘Don’t  displace 
the  poor  of  Latin  America  — form 
them  in  their  own  reality,  their  own 
language  and  their  own  context.’ That 
has  always  been  my  goal.” 

The  Spark 

Most  people  can  look  back  on  their 
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Three  generations 
of  Scar  boro, 
missionaries  in 
Panama.  From 
left  to  right: 

Joe  McGuckin, 
Harvey  Steele, 
Tom  Walsh. 


lives  and  pinpoint  a specific  incident 
or  something  someone  said  that  has 
motivated  them.  For  Harvey  it  was  the 
words  of  Monsignor  Coady. 

“My  roots  are  in  people  — Anti- 
gonish,  China,  Latin  America.  I 
remember  one  night  Coady  introduced 
me  to  his  students  as  a returned  mis- 
sionary and  alluding  to  my  boxing 
background  as  a youth  said:  This  man 
is  still  fighting  but  now  it’s  for  justice.’ 
He  later  took  me  aside  and  made  his 
point:  ‘Harvey,  struggle,  continue  the 
battle,  go  out  and  make  it  happen.  Use 
this  God-given  gift  well.’  That  was  the 
spark  that  was  kindled  in  me  and 
which  kept  me  warm  down  through 
the  years.” 


Dreams  and  Hopes 

An  activist  for  social  justice  for  half 
a century,  Fr.  Steele  is  an  incurable 
optimist  when  it  comes  to  the  future 
of  the  Church  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

“I’m  the  Biblical  age  plus.  Even  in 
the  darkest  hours  I’ve  always  believed 
that  Latin  America  would  some  day  be 
free,  that  this  great  continent  would 
build  its  own  way,  its  own  socialist 
economy.  Now,  more  than  ever,  I’m 
convinced  of  that  and  I rejoice.  I see  it 
happening  in  Central  America.  The 
Church  must  now  find  its  role.  It  must 
be  a humble  Church,  a simple  Church, 
a Church  present  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  That’s  my  dream,  my  hope.”  • 
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Cultural 

Exchange 


Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 


On  the  island  of  Bubaque,  off  the 
Guinea  coast  of  north-west  Africa, 
only  about  one  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  employed.  Nevertheless,  work  is 
plentiful.  It  is  a matter  of  shopping,  as 
it  were,  without  money.  You  shop  by 
working  for  your  family  and  your 
village.  The  Bijagos  people,  whose 
native  land  is  the  Bijagos  Archipelago, 
have  learned  to  share,  especially  with 
the  children  and  the  elders  of  the 
village. 

Their  preferred  supermarket  is  in- 
deed a supermarket:  the  unending 
shoreline  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  Sister  Agusta  and  I visited  a 
village  one  day  to  care  for  the  sick 
there,  and  a lively  member  of  the 
village  satisfied  my  curiosity  on  this 
matter  of  what  we  would  call  personal 
income.  Her  name  was  Morida.  She 
was  about  eight  years  old.  Amid  the 
laughter  of  her  peers,  she  gave  us  the 
details  of  how  to  shop  without  money. 

“But  how  can  people  shop  without 
money?  ”,  I inquired  innocently. 

Morida  laughed  at  the  idea.  “Well, 
I don’t  know.  We  just  go  to  the  beach 
to  catch  fish  and  mollusks  and  our 
men  go  out  to  sea  with  their  boats  and 
catch  big  ones,”  she  replied  with  satis- 


"... she  stood  alone  trying  to  smile 
for  no  reason ...” 


faction. 

“Don’t  you  pay  anyone?  ” I 
insisted. 

She  smiled  again,  saying:  “My 
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Father  Curcio  in  a typical  Bijago  village. 


mother,  my  step-mothers,  my  aunts 
and  all  of  us  go  to  the  beach.  We  go 
into  the  water  and  put  up  reed  fences 
so  that  the  fish  can’t  get  out  and  we 
gather  crabs,  mollusks,  oysters  and  lots 
of  things.”  This  having  been  explained, 
it  appeared  to  her  that  no  more  need 
be  said. 

‘‘Do  you  catch  the  fish  with  your 
hands?  ”,  I inquired  seriously. 

Morida  was  speechless.  The  expres- 
sion on  her  face  seemed  to  say:  “How 
can  you  ask  such  a question?  ” 

An  elder,  probably  her  grandfather, 
seeing  the  child’s  difficulty  and  my 
ignorance,  ventured  an  answer.  “You 
see  Father,  the  reed  fence  is  strung 
across  a small  inlet  in  a large  semi- 
circle when  the  tide  is  in.  Then,  when 
the  tide  goes  out,  the  fish  are  stranded 
on  the  ground  because  they  cannot  go 
out  with  the  tide.  They  are  fenced  in. 


So,  the  fish  need  only  to  be  gathered.” 
He  spoke  with  kindness  and  patience. 

How  I needed  that  kindness  and 
patience!  I was  no  match  for  Morida 
when  dealing  with  the  Bijagos  culture. 
All  eyes  were  on  me.  I then  stumbled 
through  an  offer  to  take  Morida’s 
photograph,  hoping  that  the  conver- 
sation would  be  forgotten.  Morida 
peered  shyly  at  her  elders.  With  some 
coaxing  she  stood  alone  trying  to 
smile  for  no  reason  at  all  and  without 
success. 

Sister  Agusta  suggested  that  we 
drive  on  to  the  next  village.  I 
experienced  a sense  of  helplessness, 
disarmed  by  such  simplicity  and 
wisdom.  It  had  me  baffled.  The 
expression  on  Morida’s  face  was  on  my 
mind  as  I pondered  the  words  of  the 
psalm:  “Out  of  the  mouths  of 

babes.  . • 
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MINISTRY: 


Witness  and 

Service 

Donald  Macdonald,  SFM. 


understanding  of  ministry  is  wit- 
ness and  service,  service  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christians  and  of  Christians  to 
those  of  other  faiths.  I believe  that 
each  generation  of  Christians  should 
form  ministries  that  are  suitable  for 
the  time  and  I believe  that  the  Church 
has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  see  that 
this  is  done  so  that  the  Word  is 
incarnate  in  every  time  and  in  every 
culture.  Ministries  should  be  so  formed 
that  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
native  genius  of  a culture  or  a genera- 
tion. Christ  and  the  Church  should  be 
at  home  everywhere  and  everyone 
should  be  at  home  in  the  Church. 


To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  open 
to  experimentation  and  change  in  the 
area  of  creating  ministries.  The 
Church’s  overview  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  a variety  of  decision- 
making processes  to  grow  and  flow  in 
a manner  natural  to  a particular  cul- 
ture. In  a “consensus”  society  or  cul- 
ture such  as  Japan,  for  instance,  de- 
cisioning  and  resultant  action  should 
be  done  in  a Japanese  way  and  the 
very  form  of  ministry  itself  should 
harmoniously  reflect  the  grace  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  in  particular, 
I think  we  need  to  do  some  courageous 
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reflecting  on  our  present  forms  of 
ministries.  The  forms  are  so  ancient 
and  have  changed  so  slowly  that  we 
have  tended  to  accept  them  as  eternal, 
as  necessary,  as  divine  institutions  in- 
capabje  of  change.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  If  by  a time 
machine  we  could  transporta  medieval, 
tonsured  friar  back  to  first  century 
Corinth,  he  would  have  a hard  time 
finding  a priest  so  he  could  make  his 
confession,  although  he  would  have  no 
trouble  at  all  finding  a Christian  group 
with  which  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
— provided  of  course  he  could  speak 
some  Greek.  Poor  man!  The  Canon 
of  the  Mass  would  be  all  Greek  to 
him  too.  And  not  a priest  or  a fellow 
friar  around!  True,  there  were  an 
episcopoi  about  the  town  who  seemed 
somewhat  familiar,  but  who  were  all 
those  diakonoi  and  presbyteroi  preach- 
ing and  serving? 

If  the  time  machine  whisked  him  to 
our  own  twentieth  century,  would  our 
friar  feel  more  at  home?  Maybe.  But 
what  about  that  woman  giving  out 
communion  where  the  communion  rail 
used  to  be?  Surely  it’s  the  Holy  Virgin 
Herself!  No  ordinary  mortal  woman 
would  ever  get  into  the  Sanctuary. 
And  this  in  a monastery  yet!  And 
Catholic  schools  with  lay  people  teach- 
ing religion  to  boys  and  girls  together 
. . . lay  ministers  no  less.  “Omnes  doc- 
tores  in  ecclesia.  ” But  most  things  are 
still  the  same  and  our  friar  would  nod 
approvingly  at  the  Pastor  telling  the 
curate  (oops!  Associate)  to  count  the 
Sunday  collection. 

The  whole  Church  (including  its 
ministerial  forms)  needs  to  thoroughly 
adapt  itself  to  the  world’s  widely  vary- 


ing cultures  if  it  is  to  be  the  most 
efficient  bearer  of  grace,  salvation  and 
love.  One  of  the  most  easily  recognized 
phenomenon  of  the  past  five  decades 
has  been  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  communications  media  — even  to 
instant  news  from  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  has  not 
given  nations  a sense  of  mutual  be- 
longing or  an  ability  to  understand  one 
another.  Indeed,  nationalism  and 
native  culturalism  have  become 
stronger  than  ever.  The  Church  has 
recognized  this  and  the  need  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Church  or,  rather,  “we”  as 
members  of  the  Church  have  been 
agonizingly  slow  in  doing  anything 
about  it. 

I believe  that  we  need  new 
ministries,  new  forms  of  service  and 
new  liturgical  expressions  if  we  are  to 
be  everywhere  the  People  of  God.  It 
is  exciting  to  be  informed  that  the 
most  profound  experimentation  and 
innovative  genius  working  in  this 
apostolate  is  happening  in  South 
America,  Africa  and  other  “Mission” 
countries.  Since  these  countries  hold 
two  thirds  of  God’s  people  and  are 
growing  fast,  let  us  ask  them  to  share 
their  insights  as  we  search  and  pray 
how  best  to  live  in  His  Kingdom  in 
Canada  in  1982.  Finally,  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  in  this  country  who  long 
to  share  in  ministry  in  the  Church. 
Hopefully  those  who  already  minister 
will  welcome  them  to  witness  and  ser- 
vice, and  share  their  dreams  and 
burdens  with  them. 

Funny  thing  about  this  Church  of 
ours:  the  more  we  give  and  share  with 
others,  the  more  we  receive!  • 
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Evolution  of 
a Mission 


I think  our  mission  here  in  Southern 
Leyte  could  be  called  a gradual 
evolution.  When  Scarboro  came  to  the 
Philippines  first,  Father  Frank  Moylan 
who  had  considerable  experience  in 
Santo  Domingo  was  the  Regional 
Superior.  He  insisted  that  our  men 
visit  all  the  barrios  that  surrounded  the 
five  or  six  parishes  on  a regular  basis. 
It  was  a sacramental  approach  and  it 
was  a very  necessary  first  step  to  shore 
up  the  faith  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
time  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the 
faith  whenever  and  wherever  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  It  was  a 
busy  time  too  because  there  were  al- 
ways plenty  of  baptisms  and  weddings. 
Catechists  had  to.  be  trained  to  teach 
in  the  villages.  Travel  was  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  bad  roads  and  language 
was  a stumbling  block  too  because 
everybody  was  new  to  the  country. 
However,  language  was  never  the  big 
problem.  The  biggest  problem  was 
probably  the  apathy  of  the  people. 
There  was  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  were  really  interested 

The 
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The  rationale  for  the  credit  union 
movement. 
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and  the  others  came  to  church  only 
at  fiesta  time  or  for  weddings  and 
baptisms  or  funerals. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
our  mission  began  when  Father  Tony 
Martin  started  to  organize  the  people 
into  credit  unions.  Fie  was  a great 
organizer  and  he  sensed  the  people’s 
need  for  some  kind  of  economic 
security.  This  new  development  of 
course  meant  that  much  of  the  barrio 
work  had  to  be  cut  back  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  a few  places  and  to 
spend  the  time  in  training  lay  leaders 
for  the  new  social  programme.  Nearly 
all  of  us  went  along  with  Fr.  Tony’s 
plan  and  in  time  the  credit  union 
movement  took  root  among  the 
people.  Our  group  was  young  and 
enthusiastic  and  full  of  confidence  as 
it  began  to  tackle  some  of  the  most 
glaring  problems  and  abuses. 

Ever  since  Spanish  times  the  priest 
in  the  Philippines  has  always  had  a lot 
of  influence  with  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  with  many  hats.  Judge,  county 
clerk,  and  spiritual  leader  were  just  a 
few  of  the  priest’s  roles  during  that 
period.  Since  then  the  Filipinos  have 


“it  was  a time  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  Faith  whenever  and 
wherever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  ” 


always  looked  to  the  priest  for  leader- 
ship. That  is  the  reason  why  the 
“convento"  (rectory)  is  such  a big 
building  in  the  town.  Often  there  were 
horses  stabled  on  the  ground  floor  and 
upstairs  were  housed  the  town  and 
parish  records  as  well  as  the  parish 
priest  himself. 

It  seems  that  nothing  is  ever  as  sim- 
ple as  it  looks.  Our  men  had  a large 
measure  of  success  in  introducing 
co-op  stores,  a new  miracle  rice  that 
would  nearly  double  the  yield,  and 
credit  unions  with  1,000  members  and 
a million  pesos.  Our  men  were  busy 
organizing  the  farmers  and  the  fisher- 
men. But  as  you  know,  people  are 
people.  In  the  case  of  the  Filipino,  he 
is  by  tradition  very  submissive  and  he 
allows  pushy  type  people  to  move  in 
on  him.  In  time,  professionals  and 
rather  self-seeking  ambitious  people  re- 
placed the  good  self-effacing  pioneers 
of  the  co-op  movement  who  had  given 
so  much  to  the  cause.  In  some  cases 
the  co-op  store  was  being  managed  just 
like  any  other  store. 

With  the  founding  of  the  credit 
union  the  hope  of  our  men  had  been 
that  farmers  who  had  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  mortgage  their  land 
would  be  able  to  buy  it  back  from  the 
money  lenders.  Some  farmers  did  buy 
back  their  land  of  course,  but  so  many 
others  had  to  face  more  immediate 
problems  such  as  a sudden  illness  in 
the  family  or  a failed  crop.  There  was 
never  enough  money  to  meet  sudden 
emergencies.  We  were  involved  in  a 
never  ending  struggle  to  get  the  people 
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Lay  leader  conducting  a 
paraiiturgicai  service. 

to  the  point  where  they  would  at  least 
be  out  of  debt  and  in  possession  of 
their  own  land. 

Take  that  miracle  rice,  for  example. 
It  was  a great  boon  to  the  farmers  in 
the  beginning  because  it  increased  rice 
production  and  it  grew  faster  and  had 
a shorter  stem  so  that  it  could  with- 
stand the  heavy  winds  and  rains  of  a 
typhoon  better  than  ordinary  rice. 
However,  there  were  problems  too. 
The  miracle  rice  is  a hybrid  plant  and 
it  does  not  reproduce  itself  like  the 
ordinary  rice  plant.  Furthej  it  is  not 
native  to  the  local  soil  and  weather 
conditions  and  so  it  required  liberal 
doses  of  expensive  fertilizers  and  in- 
secticides. On  top  of  that  some  people 
didn’t  even  like  the  flavour  of  the  new 
rice. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
a good  experiment.  It  was  very  worth- 
while, but  there  are  always  unforeseen 
events  and  unusual  situations  which 
can  change  the  whole  picture  over- 
night. 

It  was  Father  Terry  Gallagher  who 
really  set  out  in  earnest  to  get  the  local 
people  interested  in  the  Word  of  God 
as  a force  in  their  lives.  Terry  had  a 
real  gift  for  reaching  people  at  the 
human  level  and  instilling  his 
enthusiasm  in  them  at  the  same  time. 
He  organized  the  people  into  groups 
that  meditated  on  the  Scriptures  and 
discussed  them  freely  in  the  light  of 
their  own  life  situation.  Our  men  be- 
came convinced  that  integrating  the 
Word  of  God  into  the  people’s  lives 
would  help  them  to  more  effectively 
cope  with  the  social  problems.  It  was 
Father  Gallagher’s  personal  conviction 


of  the  power  of  the  Word  to  affect 
people’s  lives  that  made  us  all  reflect 
that  just  possibly  we  might  have  been 
relying  too  much  on  our  own  efforts 
in  the  past. 

And  now  Father  Charlie  Gervais  is 
in  charge  of  a lay  missionary  pro- 
gramme. Father  Charlie  was  invited  by 
Bishop  Claver  to  work  in  his  diocese. 
Along  with  him  and  Joe  Bergeron, 
who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
there  are  at  present  two  lay  mission- 
aries, Shane  O’Brien  and  Gary  Saulnier. 
Gary  was  here  before  and  he  became 
very  interested  in  herbal  medicines. 
He  has  just  recently  completed  a book 
on  the  subject.  Shane  has  completed 
his  language  study  in  Davao  and  will 
be  taking  part  in  various  life  experi- 
ences in  order  to  more  fully  under- 
stand the  Filipino  culture  and 
mentality.  Hopefully,  this  lay  mission- 
ary team  will  bring  a new  dimension  to 
our  mission  efforts.  With  their  fresh 
insights  and  unique  perspectives  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  lay  missionary 
programme  will  help  us  all  to  become 
more  flexible  and  willing  to  move  in 
new  directions.  • 
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Ron  MacDonneU 


Dan  A nstett 


From  Mexico 

Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 


Ccarboro  now  has  a team  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Mexico.  At  present  we 
are  four  in  number. 

Dan  Anstett,  who  is  currently  home 
on  leave,  comes  from  Mildmay, 
Ontario  and  has  been  here  for  a year 
now.  After  language  school  he  lived  in 
El  Bosque,  Chiapas  for  eight  months. 
Now  he  lives  with  a Tzotzil  family 
about  an  hour’s  wal k from  San  Andreas. 

Ron  MacDonnell,  from  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia  has  just  recently  come 
from  language  school  and  is  living  at  El 
Bosque  with  Fr.  Alberto  Mahoney. 

Penny  McCabe,  from  Mississauga, 


Ontario  has  just  arrived  from  language 
school  and  lives  in  San  Cristobal  de  las 
Casas. 

I’m  from  Arthur,  Ontario  and  have 
just  recently  come  to  San  Cristobal 
from  language  school. 

You  may  be  wondering  how  it 
came  about  that  two  lay  men,  one  lay 
woman  and  a priest  are  working  to- 
gether as  missionaries.  I guess  my 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  this  is 
the  way  the  Spirit  is  working  today  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

In  past  centuries  missionaries  went 
out  to  preach  the  Word  to  all  nations 
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Penny  McCabe 


as  the  bible  (Mk.  16:15)  instructs  us  to 
do.  Later,  other  missionaries  went 
with  a sacramental  approach  to 
evangelization.  These  approaches  were 
good  -for  their  time  because  they  were 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  But  today  the 
Spirit  leads  us  to  a new  approach. 

Lay  men  and  women  have  heard 
the  call  of  the  Spirit  to  mission  work, 
and  Scarboro  too  has  heard  that  call. 
That’s  why  we  are  together. 

We  hope,  eventually,  to  live  as  a 
community  and  work  as  a team  in  the 
task  of  evangelization.  The  path  is  not 
yet  clear  as  to  what  we  will  do  or  how 
we  will  do  it.  We  are  still  searching  and 
trusting  in  the  Lord  who  called  us. 
However,  one  thing  is  clear:  the  Lord 
has  given  each  of  us  gifts  which  we 
must  discover  and  develop  and  use.  As 
St.  Paul  says: 

There  are  different  gifts  but  the 
same  Spirit;  there  are  different 


Father  Heffernan 


ministries  but  the  same  Lord; 
there  are  different  works  but  the 
same  God  who  accomplishes  all 
of  them  in  everyone.  (1  Cor. 
12:4) 

Are  all  apostles?  Are  all  proph- 
ets? Are  all  teachers?  Do  all 
work  miracles  or  have  the  gift  of 
healing?  Do  all  speak  in  tongues, 
or  have  the  gift  of  interpreta- 
tion? (1  Cor.  12:29) 

But  it  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit 
who  produces  all  these  gifts,  dis- 
tributing them  to  each  as  he  wills. 

(1  Cor.  12:11) 

And  so  it  is  with  us.  The  way  we  do 
mission  depends  on  the  gifts  that  the 
Lord  has  given  to  us.  This  is  our  search, 
for  as  the  Lord  said: 

See,  I am  doing  something  new! 
Now  it  springs  forth,  do  you  not 
perceive  it?  (Is.  43:1 9)  • 
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The  Culprit  is 


George  Eckenfelder. 


One  article  which  has  generated  a 
tremendous  deal  of  comment, 
both  pro  and  con,  was  James  Mac- 
Lean’s  “Must  a Christian  be  a Social- 
ist? ’’  It  was  originally  published  in  the 
January,  1982  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. In  it,  Mr.  MacLean  suggested 
that  the  very  foundation  of  modern 
capitalism  is  the  disproportionate  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  power  by  a 
privileged  entrepreneurial  class.  “Need 
it  be  said,’’  he  wrote,  “that  material 
greed  and  the  desire  to  dominate  stand 
in  contradiction  to  the  message  of  the 
prophets,  to  Jesus’  proclamation  of 
the  Kingdom  and  to  Christian  spiritu- 
ality? ” 

As  you  may  have  already  guessed, 
this  position  has  generated  a lot  of 
controversy.  A long  time  reader  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  George  Eckenfelder, 
from  Sidney,  British  Columbia  sent  in 
a rather  lengthy  rejoinder.  Since  it  was 
too  long  for  publication  in  the 
“Letters”  section  of  the  magazine,  it 
is  here  reproduced  as  an  article. 

Mr.  Eckenfelder  is  a retired  con- 
sulting engineer.  He  has  spent  over 
forty  years  in  the  hydro  electric  field 
in  Canada,  South  America,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Should  you  wish  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Eckenfelder’s  point  of  view,  please 
direct  your  correspondence  to:  The 
Editor,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario,  Ml M 1 M4. 


Mr.  George  Eckenfelder 
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Human  Creed 


Dear  Mr.  O’ Hearn: 

For  many  years  / have  read  your  publication,  it  is  good  for  the  soul,  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  it  records  the  courage  and  devotion  to  our  fellow  man 
demonstrated  by  missionaries.  This  can  be  an  example  to  everyone.  Secondly, 
the  articles  constantly  remind  us  of  the  misery  and  sorrow  which  is  suffered  by 
most  of  mankind. 

it  is  quite  understandable  that  many  missionaries  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  social  His  which  exist  in  so  many  countries,  it  is  also  natural  many  should 
reach  the  conclusion  that  our  economic  and  social  system  must  be  replaced  by  a 
form  of  socialism.  This  is  where  / fee/  that  they  may  be  on  an  unsound  course. 

The  situation  is  not  as  dear  cut  as  stated  by  James  Mac  Lean  in  his  January 
article:  “ Must  a Christian  be  a Socialist  ?”  He  says:  “ Yet  the  pluralism  of 
Christianity  does  have  limits,  and  capitalism  is  outside  these  limits.”  This  is 
patently  unfair  and  untrue.  Capitalism  and  socialism  are  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the 
people  who  have  power,  it  is  hard  to  point  to  a socialist  utopia. 

/ was  in  Chile  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  A iiende  period.  The  country  was  in 
a shambles.  The  wineries,  a major  source  of  employment,  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  workers  and  production  had  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  Gangs  of  people 
were  roaming  the  countryside,  indiscriminately  taking  by  force  lands  and  houses 
and  their  actions  were  supported  by  the  Government.  AH  of  this  was  done  in  the 
name  of  socialism. 

in  1970  i was  involved  in  the  supervising  of  a hydro  electric  development  in 
Sri  Lanka.  The  country,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  been  a great  producer  of 
rice,  some  of  which  was  exported.  Shortly  after  the  project  began  a socialist 
government  was  elected.  Private  traders  and  land  owners  were  jailed  for  various 
reasons,  foreign  businessmen  and  consultants  were  expelled  and  the  President 
pointedly  turned  her  back  on  the  Western  nations.  Within  a year,  there  were  rice 
shortages  and  riots,  it  was  then,  not  to  her  friends  in  Communist  China  that  the 
President  pleaded  for  help,  but  to  the  vile  Imperialists,  England,  United  States, 
France  and  Canada.  She  obtained  help,  and  promptly. 
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/ lived  in  Brazil  from  July  1962  to  May  1966.  A t the  time  / arrived  the 
Gouiart  Government  was  in  power.  Gouiart  had  definite  socialistic  leanings.  The 
country  was  generally  in  a depressed  state.  One  thing  that  struck  me  travelling  in 
the  country  was  the  rare  sight  of  a person  wearing  shoes,  in  1964,  Gouiart  was 
overthrown  by  General  Costello  Branco.  / am  not  carrying  a torch  for  the 
Brazilian  Military  Government,  it  is  basically  wrong.  Nevertheless,  on  subsequent 
trips  to  Brazil  during  the  1970s  i could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the  steady 
amelioration  in  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  Brazilian.  Less  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition, better  clothing,  fewer  beggars,  in  1978  my  wife  accompanied  me  on 
a trip  to  Brazil  and  we  decided  to  travel  by  bus  from  Rio  to  Belo  Horizonte,  our 
old  home.  We  did  not  see  one  person  with  bare  feet  along  the  road. 

The  world  in  general  has  little  good  to  say  for  the  Rockefeller  dynasty  and 
Standard  OH.  Admittedly  old  John  D.  was  a pirate.  Yet,  and  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  this,  during  the  late  1930s,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  spent  millions 
combatting  the  Anopheles  mosquito  in  Brazil.  So  successful  was  this  effort  that 
during  the  four  years  / was  engaged  in  surveys  in  Central  Brazil  only  two  out  of 
over  fifty  who  were  working  on  the  project  contracted  malaria,  it  was  so  rare 
that  anti-malaria  pills  were  not  necessary.  Think  of  the  millions  whose  health 
was  protected  and  whose  lives  were  saved  as  a result!  Unfortunately,  of  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a recurrence  of  malaria.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  outstanding 
effort,  on  the  part  of  the  arch-capitalist. 

A similar  service  has  been  provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  improving 
agricultural  production  and  distribution  of  produce  in  Central  Brazil. 

/ abhor  what  is  happening  in  Central  America.  But  / deny  that  the  blame  can 
be  laid  entirely  at  the  feet  of  Capitalism. 

it  is  a most  complex  question  with  many  gray  areas.  The  culprit  is  human 
greed.  There  are  as  many  greedy  socialists  as  capitalists.  Likewise  there  are  as 
many  thoughtful,  generous  capitalists  as  socialists.  Generally  the  generous 
capitalist  is  more  effective  in  doing  good  than  is  the  socialist. 

A magazine  such  as  yours  does  a great  deal  of  good,  but  unless  great  care  is 
taken,  it  can  also  do  a great  deal  of  harm. 

Sincerely, 
George  V.  E eke nf eider. 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Mission  and  Politics  in  Guyana 

“ Personal  Reflections " is  a regular  monthly  feature  ofScarboro  Missions.  To 
date  the  views  of  Society  personnel  on  the  Church  and  mission  activity  in  the 
Bahamas,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Peru  have  been  presented. 
This  month,  Fr.  Joe  Young  shares  with  us  his  thoughts  and  insights  on  a number 
of  topics  related  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Guyana,  a country  in  which  he 
has  worked  for  nearly  20  years.  Originally  from  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 

Fr.  Young  was  ordained  in  i960. 

Joseph  Young,  SFM. 

The  Missionary  Endeavour 

The  primary  objective  of  the  mis- 
sionary, as  I see  it,  is  to  be  a witness  to 
the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  we,  as 
foreigners,  must  play  a secondary  role. 
Our  function  should  be  that  of  assis- 
ting the  local  clergy  and  lay  leaders.  We 
have  to  take  a back  seat  as  it  were. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  the  foreign 
missionary  is  not  needed  in  Guyana. 
On  the  contrary  we  have  an  important 
place  insofar  as  we  can  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  Guyanese.  But,  we 
shouldn’t  try  to  take  a leading  role 
either  in  preaching  the  Gospel  or  in 
speaking  out  against  social  injustices. 
To  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  more 
appropriate  for  us  to  support  the  local 
leaders,  both  lay  and  religious,  to  the 
degree  that  we  are  able.  It  is  they  who 
must  preach  the  Gospel  and  speak  out 
against  the  government  when  neces- 
sary. Our  role  is  to  help  them  in  doing 


"...  we,  as  foreigners,  must  pi  ay  a 
secondary  role”  — Father  Young. 
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East  Indian 


Guyana  is  a land  of  many 
races  and  religions.  East 
Indians  compose  55%  of 
the  population,  A fricans 
35%  and  others 
(A  merindians,  Chinese, 
Europeans)  10%.  Of 
Guyana’s  833, 000 
citizens,  57%  are 
Christian,  33%  are  Hindu 
and  10%  are  Moslem. 


A frican 


A merindian 
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so.  After  all,  it’s  their  Church. 

To  work  in  this  way  is  not  easy.  At 
times  it  gets  rather  discouraging.  One 
of  our  major  tasks  is  to  help  build  up 
and  strengthen  the  Church  in  Guyana, 
so  we  spend  a good  deal  of  our  time 
training  lay  leaders.  This  job,  how- 
ever,\ can  prove  to  be  quite  frustrating 
because  of  the  exodus  of  people  from 
the  country.  Many  times  it  has  hap- 
pened that  we  get  a few  people  trained 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  they’ve 
moved  out  to  Canada  or  the  States  or 
Britain.  That  in  turn  makes  it  tough 
for  us,  as  missionaries,  to  do  our  job 
and  then  move  on.  We  can’t  just  move 
out  and  leave  a void. 

The  Divisiveness  of  Local  Politics 

As  you  probably  already  know, 
Guyana  is  a land  of  many  races  and 
religions.  That  fact  in  itself  renders 
cohesiveness  a difficult  goal  to  achieve 
in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  local 
political  squabbles  only  make  things 
worse  in  this  regard.  Local  politics 
don’t  make  ecumenical  or  inter-faith 
cooperation  any  easier  either. 

Take  the  ecumenical  movement  for 
example.  It’s  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world  here  in  Guyana,  about  25  or 
30  years  old,  and  it  was  functioning 
quite  well  until  recently.  I don’t  want 
to  get  into  any  details,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  serious 
divisions  based,  not  so  much  on 
religious  questions,  but  on  political 
leanings.  Some  of  the  leaders  are  pro- 
government and  others  are  quite 
anti-government.  This  fact  has  proven 
to  be  a very  stifling  element. 

The  same  problem  is  evident  in  the 
Hindu  and  Moslem  communities.  Both 
faiths  are  divided  into  all  sorts  of 
groups  and  each  group  seems  to  be 
associated  with  a particular  political 


faction.  I would  venture  to  say  that 
the  role  played  by  politics  among  the 
Moslems  and  Hindus  is  even  more 
divisive  than  in  the  various  Christian 
denominations.  The  result  of  this  for 
Church  dealings  with  peoples  of  these 
faiths  is  that  there  is  no  direct,  move- 
ment. Personal  contact  is  the  main 
thing  and  it’s  a day-to-day,  plodding 
kind  of  an  affair.  There  aren’t  any 
major  programmes  for  inter-faith 
dialogue  in  operation  at  the  present 
time. 

Capitalism  or  Socialism:  Which  is  Bet- 
ter? 

That’s  a difficult  question  to 
answer.  Growing  up  in  Canada  and 
working  in  Guyana,  I’ve  lived  under 
both  systems  and  I can  see  great  faults 
and  failings  in  each. 

I don’t  really  believe  that  you  have 
to  accept  any  existing  system  as  such.. 
Whether  it’s  capitalist  or  socialist,  if 
the  system  has  injustices  and  if  it  hurts 
the  poor,  then  it  shouldn’t  be  in 
existence. 

I’m  certainly  not  against  socialism. 

I see  many  advantages  in  it.  The 
problem  is  that  the  leadership  is  often 
wanting  and  when  that  is  the  case  the 
whole  system  suffers  and  a lack  of 
justice  prevails. 

If  I remember  my  theology  cor- 
rectly, there  is  no  particular  system 
that  the  Church  espouses  as  being  the 
best,  the  cure-all,  or  a panacea  for 
what  ails  the  world.  As  a result,  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  saying  that 
one  particular  system  is  better  than 
another.  Our  rule  of  thumb  should  be 
this:  any  political  system  that  em- 
bodies the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  lives  by  them  and  tries  to 
put  them  into  effect  is  the  type  of 
system  we  should  strive  to  build.  • 
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What  is 
Happening 
in  Nicaragua 


Introduction 

As  I entered  Nicaragua  by  land  at 
the  Honduras  border  I was  met  with 
the  first  of  several  surprises.  Our  bus 
was  fumigated  from  top  to  bottom  as 
part  of  a nationwide  anti-malaria  and 
dengue  fever  campaign.  The  second 
was  to  discover  remarkable  calm  in  the 
face  of  threats  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  that  the  United 
States  could  not  guarantee  it  would 
not  blockade  or  destabilize  Nicaragua. 

Having  read  various  news  reports 
before  I arrived  I expected  to  find 
atheistic  communism,  frantic  military 
activity,  civil  confusion  and  food 
shortages.  Instead,  throughout  the 
countryside  and  in  the  capital,  life 
continues  peacefully  with  only  an 
occasional  truckload  of  soldiers  to  be 
seen.  Well  attended  Saturday  military 
training  courses  for  volunteers  were 
also  in  evidence.  There  was  plenty  of 
cheap  food  in  the  markets,  the 
churches  were  full  and  I found  a 
unique  coordination  between  com- 
mitted Christians  and  a socialist 
oriented  government. 

Finding  the  centre  of  the  capital 
city  of  Managua  was  a bit  more  diffi- 
cult. The  city  was  almost  completely 


destroyed  in  1972  by  a devastating 
earthquake  and  the  Dictator,  Anastasio 
Somoza,  whose  family  ruled  Nicaragua 
for  47  years,  did  almost  nothing  to  re- 
build it.  It  was  the  disappearance  of 
foreign  relief  money  for  the  victims  of 
this  earthquake  that  fanned  the  flames 
of  dissent  against  Somoza  who  was 
finally  overthrown  on  July  19,  1979 
by  a popular  uprising  led  by  the 
Sandinista  Liberation  Front. 

Now  the  only  large  building  left  in- 
tact in  the  old  city  centre  is  the 
National  Palace.  Nearby  the  huge 
Catholic  Cathedral  is  an  empty  shell 
surrounded  by  a landscape  of  over- 
grown fields  and  derelict  buildings. 
Not  far  away  a cluster  of  rusting 
armoured  cars  is  all  that  remains  of 
Somoza’s  U.S.  trained  National  Guard. 

The  Economy 

Much  needed  construction  is  now 
taking  place  under  the  three-man 
junta.  New  roads,  schools,  markets  and 
parks  are  slowly  emerging  from  the 
former  devastation.  Despite  impressive 
gains  in  the  last  two  years  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  Nicaraguan  people 
is  the  slow  pace  of  economic  recovery. 
After  modest  growth  from  1979  to 
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Father  Cullen,  a Columban  missionary, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland  in  7 943. 
He  entered  St  Colum  ban’s  College  in 
7 963  and  was  ordained  six  years  later. 
Since  1969  he  has  worked  in  the 
PhiUippines. 

Following  a recent  trip  to  Central 
America  Fr.  Cullen,  a well  known 
journalist,  submitted  this  article  to 
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1981,  when  inflation  was  lowered  to 
27%  (the  lowest  in  Central  America) 
and  self-sufficiency  in  corn  and  rice 
had  almost  been  reached,  the  economy 
began  a nose-dive.  This  was  due  to  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  world  prices  of  cof- 
fee and  sugar  on  which  Nicaragua 
depends  for  foreign  earnings. 

Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that 
Somoza  cleaned  out  the  National 
Treasury  before  he  fled.  This  has  left  a 
huge  foreign  debt  for  Nicaragua  to 
cope  with. 

Private  Ownership 

The  wealthy  sector  of  businessmen 
are  represented  by  the  Superior 
Council  on  Private  Enterprise  (COSEP) 
which  sharply  criticizes  the  new 
government  for  the  sluggish  economic 
growth.  A Catholic  priest  told  me  that 
the  COSEP  members  are  mostly  to 
blame  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
economy.  Despite  the  nationalization 
of  Somoza-owned  businesses,  the 
private  sector  still  owns  60%  of  the 
economy  and  up  to  80%  in  some  areas 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion. After  initial  support  of  the  new 
government  and  a declaration  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  emergency  law  pro- 


mulgated last  September  9th,  COSEP 
members  turned  sour  on  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  Some  of  the 
reasons:  strict  collection  of  taxes, 
lower  profit  returns,  a 300%  tax  on 
imported  luxury  goods  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  money  exchange. 

Last  October,  Father  Xavier 
Gorostiaga,  S.J.,  a noted  economist 
working  with  the  new  government  said, 
“We  are  trying  to  develop  a planned 
mixed  economy.  Before,  we  always 
operated  under  a ‘trickle  down’ 
economic  system,  now  we  want  a. 
‘trickle  up’  economy  with  the  first 
cause  to  be  the  bottom  50%  of  the 
people.’’  This  effort  to  create  a more 
just  distribution  of  the  national  wealth 
favours  the  poor  and  is  more  pragmatic 
than  ideological.  The  members  of 
COSEP,  however,  have  become  fanat- 
ically opposed  to  it. 

Political  Power 

Another  factor  in  this  turnabout 
is  that  the  wealthy  were  accustomed 
to  enjoy  a measure  of  political  power 
equal  to  their  economic  power.  This, 
too,  has  changed.  For  the  first  year 
after  the  revolution  many  believed 
that  the  idealistic  guerillas  from  the 
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jungle  could  not  run  the  country  and 
would  eventually  either  collapse  or 
turn  to  the  private  sector  for  help. 
Neither  has  happened.  The  traditional 
ruling  class  and  their  foreign  supporters 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distinct 
possibility  that  the  revolutionaries 
might  in  fact  be  here  to  stay.  So  they 
seem  to  be  taking  steps  to  help  bring 
about  the  collapse  they  once  hoped 
would  happen  by  itself.  While  a large 
section  of  the  middle  class  business- 
men has  remained  supportive  of  the 
junta’s  policies,  the  wealthy  have  re- 
fused to  invest  in  their  farms  and  in- 
dustries. Machinery  is  allowed  to  run 
down,  fields  are  not  cultivated  and 
cash  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to 
be  banked  abroad.  This  process  here  is 
called  decapitalization.  It  was  this  pro- 
cess together  with  the  fall  of  com- 
modity prices  that  prompted  the 
declaration  of  a state  social  and 
economic  emergency  last  September. 
With  these  new  laws  the  government 
tried  to  curb  its  own  overspending  and 
poor  management  and  halt  the  flight 
of  capital.  In  effect  this  also  meant 
that  if  the  rich  do  not  get  into  produc- 
tion they  will  lose  their  assets.  Or,  as 
a huge  billboard  here  has  it:  “If  there 
is  no  Operation,  it’s  Confiscation!” 

The  COSEP  fought  these  measures 
by  a series  of  accusations  against  the 
government  which  it  widely  circulated 
to  the  foreign  press  at  a time  when  the 
U.S.  State  Department  was  intensify- 
ing its  political  campaign  against 
Nicaragua.  The  extremely  leftist  com- 
munist party  also  began  to  attack  the 
junta  accusing  them  of  selling  out  to 
the  rich. 

Caught  between  both  extremes,  the 
junta  went  on  public  television  and 
refuted  the  charges  and  pointed  out 


that  this  internal  agitation  was  playing 
into  the  hands  of  those  foreign  powers 
who  wanted  to  see  the  collapse  of  the 
Nicaraguan  experiment.  The  five 
COSEP  members  who  so  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  government  were  arrested 
and  tried  under  the  State  of  Emergency 
law,  likewise  the  three  members  of  the 
communist  party  who  were  encourag- 
ing strikes  and  social  unrest.  All  were 
jailed. 

People  I spoke  to,  even  those 
favourable  to  the  government,  believed 
that  prosecution  was  ill  advised.  They 
believed  that  the  COSEP  was  being 
deliberately  provocative  so  as  to  goad 
the  junta  into  rash  moves  and  thus 
COSEP  would  reap  vast  international 
sympathy  and  support  for  their  cause 
and  even  help  create  a climate  in  world 
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empty  shell  of  the 
itholic  Cathedral  in 
anagua  carries  a 
mboi  of  victory. 
°hoto:  Shay  Cullen , 
|)C. 


A more  just  dis- 
tribution of  wealth 
means  a little  more 
for  this  happy  old 
man  coming  from 
the  market. 
Photo: 
Shay  Cullen,  SSC. 


opinion  that  might  make  a military 
intervention  acceptable. 

The  Catholic  Church 

In  Nicaragua  almost  all  the  people 
are  Catholic  and  90%  of  them  are  poor. 
The  revolution  was  made  possible  by 
the  participation  of  the  Catholic 
population  and  it  is  widely  believed 
that  it  was  this  that  made  it  a revolu- 
tion without  a bloodbath  of  revenge. 
Most  of  Somoza’s  National  Guard 
were  allowed  to  flee  across  the  border 
to  Honduras,  an  act  of  mercy  that  may 
be  now  regretted.  One  anecdote  of  the 
revolution  tells  of  a victorious  guerilla 
leader  confronting  his  former  torturer 
and  saying,  “My  punishment  for  you  is 
my  forgiveness.”  Others  tell  of  the 
“little  ones,”  boys  of  12  to  13  years 


of  age  fighting  fully  armed  soldiers  to 
protect  their  sisters  and  mothers. 

Hundreds  were  shot  or  clubbed  to 
death,  yet  revenge  did  not  follow 
victory. 

At  present  there  are  two  con- 
flicting political,  movements  in  the 

country;  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Catholic  people  who  participated  in 
the  revolution  and  a movement  of  the 
former  ruling  class  who  lost  their 

power  with  the  fall  of  Somoza.  This 
group  seems  determined  to  regain  its 
lost  position  of  power  and  privilege. 

Then  there  are  two  movements  in 
the  Church  which  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  political  movements.  One  of 
these  proclaims  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  that  is  so  often  encouraged 
by  Pope  John  Paul.  It  is  a group  com- 
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Young  people  now  have  time  to  play  games.  During  the  revolution  they  joined 
the  fighting.  Photo:  Shay  Cullen , SSC. 


The  remains  of  Somoza’s  once  powerful  army  now  rusts  near  the  centre  of 
Managua.  Photo:  Shay  Cullen,  SSC. 
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posed  of  poor  people  gathered  into 
small  units  called  “Basic  Christian 
Communities.”  It  is  also  seen  to  be 
actively  participating  in  the  popular 
community  organizations.  Many 
priests  and  religious  are  also  identified 
with  it,  living  as  they  do  in  the  same 
conditions  as  the  poor  and  working 
with  them  and  for  them  to  help  bring 
about  a just  society  through  the 
present  process  of  social  change  and 
development. 

The  second  movement  in  the 
Church  tends  to  emphasize  purely 
spiritual  values  and  concerns  and  its 
followers  criticize  the  Catholics  who 
participate  in  the  Basic  Christian 
Communities.  They  do  not  favour  or 
wish  to  participate  in  the  social  change 
that  is  taking  place  and  which  the 
majority  of  Nicaraguans  are  living 
through. 

The  wealthy  who  make  up  most  of 
the  political  opposition  identify  with 
this  spiritual  movement  and  they 
actively  seek  the  moral  power  of  the 
Church  hierarchy  to  support  their 
political  cause.  Some  of  the  hierarchy 
appear  to  be  giving  in  to  their  pres- 
sure. In  November,  1979  all  the 
bishops  stood  united  in  supporting  the 
revolution  and  came  out  with  a strong 
statement  saying  so.  But  now  they  are 
less  supportive  and  speak  more  about 
the  dangers  of  Communism  and  are 
trying  to  remove  certain  priests  and 
religious  who  work  and  live  among  the 
poor.  It  was  also  this  group  which 
pressured  the  bishops  to  ask  Rome  to 
remove  the  priests  working  with  the 
revolutionary  government  but  in  this 
they  failed. 

Support  for  the  Junta 

Despite  the  troubled  economy, 


rising  costs  of  imports,  decapitaliza- 
tion by  the  rich  and  the  threat  of 
blockade  and  destablization,  the 
Sandinista  junta  seems  determined  to 
ride  out  the  stormy  waters.  Success  is 
possible  because  of  the  wide  support 
the  junta  enjoys  among  the  people. 
This  was  amply  demonstrated  last 
October  by  the  massive  turnout  of  the 
civilian  defense  force  and  by  France’s 
recent  agreement  to  supply  arms  so  as 
to  save  Nicaragua  from  being  forced 
into  the  Russian  camp,  a place  where 
she  does  not  wish  to  be.  I saw  no 
evidence  of  any  massive  Cuban 
military  presence  but  people  spoke 
well  about  the  Cuban  teachers  and 
doctors  who  helped  Nicaragua  reduce 
illiteracy  from  53%  to  only  12%  in 
1980  and  who  set  up  a free  health 
service  that  benefits  the  poor. 

Conclusion 

What  is  happening  in  Nicaragua 
now  is  the  most  significant  event  to 
occur  in  Latin  America  during  the  past 
20  years.  The  near  impossible  has  been 
achieved  — the  overthrow  of  a foreign 
backed,  armed  and  financed  dictator- 
ship by  a Christian  people  who  are 
now  building  a new  society.  When 
asked  about  the  possibility  of  elections, 
Nicaraguans  like  to  point  out  that  it 
was  a full  six  years  after  the  American 
revolution  before  the  U.S.  had  their 
first  election.  And  even  with  the  ex- 
Somaza  troops  training  in  Florida  and 
Flonduras  and  traditional  power 
groups  shaking  the  economy,  the  New 
Nicaragua  is  nonetheless  gaining 
ground  in  building  the  just  society  that 
so  many  died  for.  From  what  I could 
see,  that  dream  is  much  closer  to  be- 
coming a visible  reality  than  an  ugly 
nightmare.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Mission 
to 

Whom? 

Father  Brennan 

y^ccording  to  the  Vatican  documents,  the  missionary  is  the  one  who  goes 
forth  into  the  whole  world  to  preach  the  gospel  and  plant  the  Church 

. . among  peoples  or  groups  who  do  not  yet  believe  in  Christ.”  The  question 
is:  who  exactly  is  the  unbeliever?  Clearly,  one  could  point,  for  example,  to 
Hindus,  Buddhists  or  Moslems.  Atheists  and  agnostics,  too,  would  fall  into 
that  category. 

But  what  of  those  peoples  or  groups  who  profess  belief  in  Christ,  yet  water 
down  and  privatize  His  message  to  such  a degree  that  His  demands  for  com- 
munal participation  in  creating  a more  just,  peaceful  and  fraternal  world  are 
either  ignored  or  rejected?  The  first  commandment  states  that  we  are  not  to 
create  false  gods.  But  if  our  vision  of  Christ  and  our  adherence  to  His  teach- 
ings are  compromised  by  economic  greed,  political  considerations  or  plain, 
old-fashioned  selfishness,  are  we  not  making  of  Him  a graven  image,  a 
convenient  idol  who  does  not  challenge  us?  That  is  not  the  Christ  of 
Scripture  or  tradition.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Christ  of  the  latter,  then,  in 
a sense,  we  do  not  believe  in  Christ  at  all. 

The  missionary,  then,  is  one  who  not  only  preaches  Christ  to  those  of 
other  faiths.  He  or  she  is  also  the  person  who  helps  “Christians”  cross  from 
non-belief  to  belief  in  Christ  and  His  very  demanding  message. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to:  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan,  SFM,  Formation-Education  Department,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  • 
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Typhoon 
Relief  Fund 


At  midnight  on  March  25,  a typhoon  with  circling  winds  of  185  km/hour, 
struck  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Southern  Leyte,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  7,100 
islands  that  make  up  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Sisters  Frances  Brady  and 
Maureen  Mattice,  members  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  reported  that  the  two- 
hour  storm  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  52  people.  Another  41  are  reported 
missing.  About  40%  of  the  people’s  homes  were  severely  damaged  and  10%  of 
these  were  totally  destroyed.  An  estimated  151,000  people  are  homeless. 

Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM,  noted  in  a recent  telephone  interview  that  the  devas- 
tation was  widespread.  “It’s  the  worst  destruction  ever  in  Leyte.  No  other  area 
in  the  Philippines  was  so  badly  hit.  It  struck  dead  on.” 

Leyte  is  a rural  area  and  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  economic  life.  The  main 
crops  are  rice,  bananas  and  coconuts.  Unfortunately,  waist-high  floods  washed 
away  the  rice  crop  that  was  just  about  to  be  harvested.  The  banana  crop  was 
totally  destroyed,  according  to  Fr.  McGuire,  and  will  take  an  entire  year  to 
replace  itself.  Both  are  staples  of  the  people’s  diet.  In  addition  Fr.  Michael 
Traher  reported  that  the  coconut  crop  is  anywhere  from  80%  to  90%  destroyed. 
It  takes  from  two  to  five  years,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  damage,  for  the 
trees  to  reproduce.  “Coconut  is  the  cash  crop.  That’s  what  people  use  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  to  buy  fertilizers  and  the  necessities  of  life.  That  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  disaster  this  typhoon  has  caused.” 

In  response  to  the  situation,  certain  priorities  have  been  set  up.  The  first  is 
the  provision  of  immediate  aid  in  the  form  of  food,  shelter  and  medicine  to 
those  most  seriously  in  need.  The  second  is  to  work  through  the  already 
established  credit  unions  to  provide  small  loans  to  farmers  in  their  attempt  to  get 
back  on  their  feet.  The  third  priority  is  the  reconstruction  of  parish  schools 
which  sustained  tremendous  damage. 

A great  deal  of  money  is  required.  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  are  jointly  sponsoring  an  appeal  for  your  financial  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Southern  Leyte  whose  homes  and  crops  were  devastated. 
Anyone  wishing  to  help  can  make  cheques  payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  and  mail  them  to: 

Typhoon  Relief  Fund, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 
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Program 
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EDITORIAL 


ATHEISM,  IDOLATRY 
AND  FAITH 

\>4any  Christians  today  would  scoff  at  the  idea  of  atheism  as  an  ally  of  the 
' ^ “faith.  After  all,  the  atheist  denies  the  very  existence  of  God,  and  the 
Vatican  documents  refer  to  the  rejection  of  God  as  being  among  “the  most 
serious  problems  of  this  age.”  How,  then,  can  anyone  maintain  that  the 
atheist  may  be  of  service  to  the  believing  community? 

Before  discussing  this  point,  we  had  better  define  our  terms.  The  word 
“atheism”  refers  to  several  types  of  unbelief  that  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another.  We  are  not  here  referring  to  “scientistic”  atheism  which  asserts  that 
human  beings  can  say  absolutely  nothing  about  God.  Proponents  of  this 
philosophy  argue  that  everything  can  be  explained  by  scientific  reasoning 
alone  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  truth.  Such  a position  is 
patently  absurd  and  deserves  no  further  comment.  Nor  are  we  referring  to 
“systematic”  atheism  which  rejects  the  very  notion  of  dependence  on  God, 
views  human  liberation  solely  in  political  and  economic  terms  and,  upon  be- 
coming a conerstone  of  state  policy,  results  in  the  oppression  of  the  faithful. 

Such  a view  is  not  only  anti-God  but  anti-human  as  well  because  it  demands 
that  people  no  longer  search  for  meaning,  that  they  refrain  from  struggling 
with  ultimate  questions  concerning  the  whence  and  whither  of  human 
existence.  As  such,  it  deserves  only  condemnation. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  humanistic  atheism.  In  common  with  the 
aforementioned  varieties  of  militant  unbelief,  the  humanistic  atheist  also 
rejects  God  or,  rather,  what  he  thinks  is  God.  He  would  further  argue  that  reli- 
gion, by  arousing  our  hope  for  a heavenly  utopia  in  the  next  life,  only  serves 
to  divert  our  attention  and  our  commitment  from  creating  an  ever  more 
humane,  fraternal  and  peaceful  world.  Unlike  the  scientistic  or  systematic 
atheist,  however,  the  person  under  discussion  tends  to  emphasize  faith  in 
people  and  to  concretely  display  through  his  actions  a burning  love  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  his  neighbour.  And  it  is  in  this  that  we  have  a lot  to  learn 
from  the  atheist. 

This  may  at  first  glance  seem  a rather  strange  assertion.  After  all,  could  not 
one  argue  that  we  have  the  example  of  Christ  Himself,  the  testimony  of 
Christian  martyrs  like  Oscar  Romero  or  the  witness  of  the  Good  Samaritans 
of  history  like  Mother  Teresa  to  show  us  the  way?  Why,  then,  in  heaven’s 
name  would  anyone  turn  to  the  God-denying  atheist  for  inspiration? 
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If  you  were  to  look  at  the  writings  of  such  well-known  atheists  as  Karl 
Marx  or  Sigmund  Freud,  you  would  immediately  note  that  they  had  a very 
distorted  image  of  God.  God,  for  them,  was  some  kind  of  a candy-floss  Diety 
who  benignly  smiled  upon  and  even  blessed  our  non-action  in  the  face  of 
human  misery.  As  committed  humanists,  as  people  concerned  about  the  op- 
pressive situation  in  which  so  many  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  found  them- 
selves, they  simply  could  not  accept  the  existence  of  such  an  unresponsive 
and  unloving  God. 

What  they  rejected,  of  course,  was  not  the  God  of  which  Scripture  speaks. 
The  biblical  accounts,  along  with  Christian  tradition,  tell  us  that  God  reveals 
Himself  to  us  as  One  who  wishes  to  create  human  community  and  to  liberate 
us  from  sin,  both  personal  and  social.  We  are,  as  the  first  commandment  says, 
to  have  no  other  God  before  us.  Idolatry  is  condemned  in  no  uncertain  words. 

Yet  the  image  of  God  these  atheists  “held”  was  an  idolatrous  one.  They 
didn’t  just  dream  this  picture  up  out  of  nowhere.  The  question,  then,  is  where 
did  their  notion  of  God  come  from?  Why  do  many  contemporary  humanists 
follow  in  their  ideological  footsteps? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  have  actually 
clung  to  the  idol  they  rejected  and,  in  so  doing,  have  felt  no  compulsion  to 
truly  be  of  Christian  service  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need.  Perhaps,  as 
the  Vatican  documents  suggest,  we  believers,  by  our  inaction  in  the  face  of 
human  misery,  have  tended  “to  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  authentic  face 
of  God  and  religion”  and  have  thereby  had  “more  than  a little  to  do  with  the 
birth  of  atheism.”  Lack  of  concern  for  our  neighbours,  in  other  words,  is 
always  the  result  of  idolatry  and  a poor  example  to  those  who  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  believe. 

All  too  often  it  is  the  atheist,  not  the  Christian,  who  is  the  first  to  unwit- 
tingly detect  and  reject  idolatry.  All  too  often  it  is  the  atheist  who  reacts  to 
dehumanizing  evil  in  the  world  while  we  Christians,  particularly  in  the 
Western  world,  espouse  a type  of  faith  that  serves  either  as  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  or  for  doing  nothing  about  injustice  and  oppression  in  the  Third 
World  and  at  home. 

The  atheist  committed  to  his  fellow  human  beings  poses  a tremendous 
challenge  to  the  Christian  of  today.  In  his  rejection  of  our  idolatry,  he  is  un- 
consciously calling  us  back  to  worship  of  the  true  God  — the  God  who  has 
made  it  clear,  through  Christ,  that  faith  in  Him  must  be  translated  into  the 
concrete  practice  of  loving  service  to  others.  • 
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LETTERS 


On  Saving  Souls 

I am  sorry  that  D.W.  Quinlivan-Hall 
(“Letters”,  May  issue)  fails  to  appre- 
ciate your  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  view 
of  what  it  means  to  “save  souls.” 
Catholicism  teaches  that  social  and 
political  justice  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  saving  mission  of  Christ. 

Although  this  message  has  been 
neutralized  at  various  times  in  the 
Church’s  history,  recent  popes  and 
synods  of  bishops  have  held  that  a 
liberating  humanization  —for  example, 
the  defense  of  human  rights  — is  an 
integral  component  of  evangelization. 
In  the  Gospels,  love  of  neighbour  is 
made  the  very  measure  and  condition 
for  love  of  God. 

As  for  the  complaint  that  the  Lord’s 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  your 
pages,  I counted  over  30  direct  refer- 
ences to  God  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
last  issue. 

May  the  Catholic  and  catholic  spirit 
of  your  saving  work  continue  to  en- 
lighten our  minds,  open  our  hearts  and 
nourish  our  souls! 

Gerald  Schmitz, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Complaining  is  no  Prevention 

I would  advise  you  to  read  the 
book  “Fatima,  The  Great  Sign,  ” writ- 
ten by  Francis  Johnston.  That  would 
be  a greater  priority  than  printing 
articles  on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
weapons.  Trying  to  prevent  war  by 
complaining  about  the  arms  race  is  like 
trying  to  kill  a fire  by  cursing  the 
flames.  You  have  drifted  too  far  away 


from  the  true  meaning  of  peace. 

A doiph  Fuiiawka, 
Can  ora,  Saskatchewan. 

Faith  and  Social  Concern 

An  unknown  benefactor  must  have 
paid  for  my  subscription  to  your 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Whoever 
it  was,  I am  indebted  to  the  person. 

Your  May  issue  was  so  interesting 
that  I couldn’t  put  it  down  until  I had 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Personally,  I see  no  quarrel  with  the 
Scripture  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Quin- 
livan-Hall in  the  “Letters”  section  and 
working  for  social  justice.  It’s  like  love 
and  marriage  go  together  like  a horse 
and  carriage.  Unless  our  convictions 
are  expressed  in  social  concerns  for 
suffering  mankind  then  our  profes- 
sions of  faith  are  of  dubious  credibility. 

I have  been  a member  of  the  United 
Church  during  my  lifetime  . . . May 
God  bless  all  your  efforts  and  thank 
you  for  producing  a very  fine  Christian 
magazine. 

Reg.  Gardiner, 
Burlington,  Ontario. 

That’s  Okay  with  Me 

I notice  that  a number  of  people 
are  upset  by  your  magazine’s  sup- 
posedly left-wing  views.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  desperate  the  plight  of 
the  people  in  Latin  America  must  be.  I 
personally  prefer  to  believe  the  views 
of  the  situation  down  there  from  the 
handful  of  dedicated  Scarboro  mission- 
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aries  rather  than  those  of  most  news- 
papers in  North  America.  If  it  is  a leftist 
idea  to  want  to  have  a plot  of  land  for 
your  family,  that’s  okay  with  me. 

B.  J.  van  Vu/pen, 
Lower  Wentworth,  Nova  Scotia. 

An  Unedited  Opinion 

Time  marches  on  at  an  ever  accel- 
erating pace,  as  sunrise  follows  sunset 
in  swift,  inexorable  succession.  Middle 
Age  is  now  stalking  this  Happy  Home- 
maker, with  a bottle  of  hair  colour  in 
one  hand  and  a diet  book  in  the  other. 
Can  I possibly  be  Over  the  Hill  when  I 
have  so  many  mountains  yet  to  scale 
before  I slide  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shawls,  before  Old  Rocking  Chair  gets 
me? 

Is  life,  I muse,  a mere  speck  in  the 
eye  of  eternity,  an  infinitesimal  bit 
which  disappers  with  one  quick  blink? 
And  after  the  big  splash  of  living,  do 
the  waves  we  make  subside  into  rip- 
ples, and  gradually  disappear,  without 
a trace,  into  the  glassy  silence  of  some 
mysterious  pool? 

These  depths  I plumb,  tongue 
firmly  in  cheek  and  faith  in  God 
thankfully  intact,  as  I go  about  my 
daily  tasks,  like  an  arthritic  Mrs.  Clean 
in  a very  large  thinking  cap.  I am  con- 
tinually pondering  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  human  existence,  and  the 
answers,  of  course,  lie  in  Jesus’  pro- 
clamation that  “I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life;  he  who  believes  in  me, 
even  if  he  die  shall  live;  and  whoever 
lives  and  believes  in  me  shall  never 
die.”  (John  11:26) 

The  fires  of  my  Christian  beliefs  are 
always  stirred  into  bright  flames  by 


the  arrival  each  month  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  magazine.  Just  like 
Debbie’s  smash  hit,  “It  Lights  up  my 
Life,”  you  might  say  (if  you  dared!) 
that  it  is  a real  Boone  to  the  faint  of 
faith. 

Each  issue  is  a tribute  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  who  leave 
family  and  friends  behind  to  labour 
for  the  Lord  in  distant  vineyards. 
Their  stories  never  fail  to  inspire  and 
encourage  me  to  tackle  yet  another 
rocky  peak,  to  aspire  to  higher  heights. 

It  is  clear  that  the  role  of  the  mis- 
sionary has  altered  and  evolved  since 
the  formation  of  Scarboro  Foreign 
Missions  in  1918,  just  as  has  the 
Church  itself  in  the  wake  of  Vatican 
II.  The  SFM  magazine  has  mirrored 
and  documented  these  changes,  in- 
evitable and  predictable,  because  life 
itself  implies  change.  I have  found 
these  discussions  timely,  topical  and 
thought-provoking,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  controversy  evoked  in  the  Letters 
to  the  Editor,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  social  justice  versus  spiritual  en- 
richment. Can  the  two  not  wed  and 
work  together  towards  the  ultimate 
fulfillment,  the  salvation  of  our  im- 
mortal souls? 

Finally,  as  the  mother  of  four 
grown  children,  I now  ask  myself, 
“When  does  the  parent  become  the 
child?”  I suspect  it  will  be,  for  me  at. 
least,  the  moment  when  my  son,  the 
editor  of  the  SFM  magazine,  edits  this 
letter  — an  unsolicited  (he  only  asked 
eight  times),  unbiased,  impartial  assess- 
ment of  a beautifully  illustrated,  well- 
written  (he  ordered  me  to  say  that!) 
publication. 

Jean  Spicer  O ’Hearn, 

S treetsvi/ie,  Ontario. 
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Fr.  James 
Walsh  and 
parishioners. 


Introduction 


James  Walsh,  SFM. 


In  this,  the  sixth  installment  of 
“Personal  Reflections,  ” Fr.  James 
Walsh,  SFM  shares  some  of  his  thoughts 
and  insights  concerning  missionary  life 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a country 


in  which  he  worked  for  over  three  and 
a half  decades. 

Born  and  raised  in  Toronto,  Fr. 
Walsh  was  ordained  in  1938.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
December,  1943  and,  until  last  year, 
had  spent  his  entire  missionary  life 
there  with  the  exception  of  a two-year 
stint  (1959-61)  in  our  Promotion  De- 
partment. He  is  currently  living  at 
SFM  headquarters  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 


Don't 

take  Yourself 
too  Seriously 


» 
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Sacramental  Approach 

During  my  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  I was  involved  the  whole 
time  in  parish  work.  Our  parishes  were 
huge  then  and  it  was  impossible  to 
visit  all  the  people  in  the  many  campos 
as  often  as  we  would  have  liked  to  do. 

Generally  speaking  we  visited  the 
distant  campos  once  a year.  We  didn’t 
just  go  whenever  we  wanted.  We 
usually  visited  on  the  feast  day  of  a 
campo’s  patron  saint.  And  we  didn’t 
go  alone.  Civic  officials  and,  some- 
times,' even  the  head  of  the  police 
usually  went  with  me.  The  reason  for 
this  had  to  do  with  the  legal  require- 
ment that  ail  Dominicans  be  married 
civilly  before  the  Church  ceremony 
could  be  performed.  This  practice,  by 


There  were  always  plenty  of  confes- 
sions to  be  heard. 


the  way,  was  discontinued  after  the 
signing  of  a Concordat  between  the 
Domingo  government  and  the  Vatican 
in  1954. 

I can  assure  you  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  work  for  us  mission- 
aries in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
addition  to  performing  marriages, 
there  were  Masses  to  be  said,  confes- 
sions to  be  heard  and  innumerable 
children  to  baptize. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  we  followed  the 
old  custom  of  visiting  some  of  the 
closer  campos  after  harvest  time.  The 
people  usually  had  a little  money  then. 
When  a baptism  was  performed,  the 
godfather  used  to  pay  $1.50  to  the 
priest  which  in  turn  was  used  in  the 
parish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  was 
one  of  the  major  ways  of  supporting 
the  parish  financially. 

Other  Work 

I was  also  involved  in  setting  up  a 
credit  unions.  The  first  one  I started 
was  in  1947  in  the  town  of  Bayaguana. 
That  was  quite  a job.  A lot  of  studying 
was  needed.  It  took  three  or  four 
months  to  get  it  going  since  the  people 
weren’t  all  that  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  the  credit  union.  I had  to  do  a bit 
of  a selling  job.  So  whenever  I visited 
the  people’s  homes  I was  always  talk- 
ing about  it.  Anyway,  the  credit  union 
in  Bayaguana  finally  opened  for 
business.  The  first  deposit  was  forty- 
five  cents!  It  was  over  three  years 
before  we  got  to  $1 ,000.00.  But  it  was 
worth  all  the  trouble  because  the 
credit  union  really  helped  the  people. 
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I also  did  a little  teaching  when  I 
worked  in  Bani.  But  later  on,  well, 
there  wasn’t  all  that  much  discipline 
and  I found  I couldn’t  concentrate. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
it  was  really  sacramental  work  which 
was  my  focus.  As  a priest  I found  that 
most  rewarding. 

Indifference  or  Apathy? 

I really  can’t  say  that  we  found 
much  in  the  way  of  indifference  or 
apathy  among  the  people  towards 
their  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  often  the  case  that  they  didn’t 
know  much  about  it,  no  doubt  because 
of  the  shortage  of  priests  over  the 
years. 

I was  always  shocked  to  see  stores 
open  on  Sunday.  Sometimes  I’d  tell 
them  that  was  why  they  were  so  poor 


— they  didn’t  keep  the  Lord’s  day. 
They’d  also  plough  their  fields  on  Sun- 
day. I don’t  know  — maybe  that  was 
the  only  day  they  could  get  the  oxen. 
I guess  it  always  rubbed  me  the  wrong 
way  to  see  people  working  on  Sunday. 

Today,  of  course,  I would  imagine 
that  the  people  — the  older  ones  in 
particular  — know  more  about  their 
religion.  I’m  not  so  sure  about  the 
younger  ones  though.  They’re  always 
having  trouble  with  their  marriages  — 
if  they  get  married,  that  is!  Very  often 
they  simply  run  off  and  live  together. 
They  want  to  see  if  it  will  work.  I 
guess  that’s  because  of  their  poverty. 

Popular  Beliefs 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  still 
very  much  a rural  country  and  you’ll 
find  that  belief  in  witchcraft  is  still 


A familiar  sight  over  the  years. 
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sacramental  work  was  my  focus. 


quite  widespread.  Very  often,  when  a 
person  is  sick,  the  people  don’t  turn  to 
the  doctor  first.  Instead,  they’ll  seek 
the  aid  of  the  “brujo.”  Brujos  always 
claim  that  physical  sickness  is  the 
result  of  a curse  that  someone  has  in- 
voked upon  his  enemy.  The  brujos 
usually  have  various  cures.  The  one 
I ’m  most  familiar  with  is  a bottle  filled 
with  some  kind  of  magic  potion  which 
is  buried  near  the  house  of  the  sick 
person  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirit. 

This  belief  in  witchcraft  is  especially 
prevalent  among  the  Haitians  who 
come  to  the  country  seeking  work  on 
the  sugar  cane  plantations.  The  cate- 
chists were  always  telling  me  about  it. 
Oftentimes,  I ’d  go  into  a home  and  see 
a couple  of  candles  in  a spot  where 
you  wouldn’t  expect  they  should  be, 
or  there  might  be  something  hanging 
on  the  door.  Most  of  the  time  I never 
realized  what  it  stood  for  so  I had  to 


rely  on  the  catechists  to  fill  me  in  on 
the  details. 

At  the  time  I arrived  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  brujos  were 
very  important  and  greatly  feared. 
And  as  far  as  I can  tell,  that’s  still  the 
case.  They  make  a living  through  the 
use  of  their  powers,  though  they’re 
not  necessarily  rich.  But  I do  remem- 
ber one  case  in  which  one  of  my 
catechists  was  fooled  into  giving  all  his 
cattle  to  a brujo.  He  was  ruined  by 
that  bit  of  Trickery. 

Advice  to  Young  Missionaries 

Patience  is  the  first  thing  that’s 
really  important.  Secondly,  don’t  take 
yourself  too  seriously.  The  world 
doesn’t  depend  on  you.  You’re  not 
holding  it  up.  If  you  start  to  think  that 
everything  hangs  on  your  shoulders, 
you  will  easily  become  disillusioned.  • 
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Justice  ( 2 ) 


Bill  Smith,  SFM. 


Introduction 

In  the  last  issue  of  Scarboro Missions 
(June,  1982),  I wrote  an  article  about 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM.  In  it,  Harvey 
gave  his  reflections  concerning  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Inter- 
american  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI) 
which  he  founded  in  Panama  in  1963. 

This  month,  in  the  second  of  a 
three-part  series,  our  focus  will  be  on 
Fr.  Joe  McGuckin,  SFM.  Joe  was  born 
in  Vermilion,  Alberta  and  was  ordained 
in  1958.  Better  known  as  Padre  Pedro, 
he  came  to  ICI  as  director  in  1976 
after  working  with  small  farmers  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  17  years. 

Joe  has  learned  much  from  these 
men  and  women.  Mostly,  it  has 
deepened  his  faith  and  given  him  great 
insight  into  the  power  that  a com- 


munity can  generate  in  building  a 
society  based  on  justice. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a 
recent  interview  I had  with  Joe  in 
Panama. 

Could  you  tell  me  a little  about 
your  students?  Where  do  they  come 
from? 

Our  students  come  from  all  over 
Latin  America,  but  they  do  not  come 
as  simple  individuals.  They  are  people 
involved  in  their  own  communities, 
people  already  working  for  social 
change  and  they  are  picked  to  come 
here  by  their  own  communities  to 
which  ultimately  they  are  responsible. 
So  when  they  come  to  a course  they 
are  sent  by  a group  — to  represent  the 
group  to  whom  they  will  return,  to  be 
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of  service  to  the  community. 

What  do  you  try  to  teach  the 
students? 

In  terms  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  community,  a course  of  100  days 
is  a very  short  period  of  time.  What  we 
attempt  to  do  is  give  the  students  an 
introduction  to  certain  themes  that 
have  frequently  been  accessible  only 
to  an  elite. 

The  main  theme  is  cooperatives, 
but  before  we  can  deal  with  this  the 
student  must  have  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
Otherwise  the  very  cooperative  itself 
can  be  a trap  and  can  be  used  against 
the  people.  This  means  that  the 
student  must  first  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  economic,  political, 
social  and  religious  reality  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  isn’t  enough  to  belong  to  a 
people.  You  have  to  know  why  and 
how  society  works.  Where  does  exploi- 
tation come  from?  You  have  to  know 
that  and  the  course  here  at  ICI  offers 
the  student  a global  view  of  reality  as 
opposed  to  the  partial  analysis  he 
might  have  from  his  own  local  context. 
It’s  a kind  of  birds-eye  view  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  So  the  main 
theme  is  cooperatives  but  in  the  con- 
text of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

How  is  the  faith  dimension 

approached? 

We  use  a lot  of  sociology  so  as  to 
let  people  rediscover  their  own  history 
as  a people.  Religion,  of  course,  is  also 
emphasized  — but  religion  is  caught 
not  taught.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in 
Christ  know  that  our  faith  is  some- 
thing very  tangible:  relationships,  con- 
cern, sharing.  We  also  give  a course, in 
the  theology  of  Liberation  to  show 
that  historically  the  faith  is  a vital  part 
of  history.  But  religion  isn’t  really  a 


theme  — it’s  a question  of  showing 
that  faith  is  part  of  the  reality  of  a 
people  committed  to  each  other. 

What  else  is  involved  in  the  course? 

We  also  teach  very  practical  skills 
such  as  bookkeeping  and  administra- 
tion. These  are  vital  to  the  co-op 
movement  and  prevent  self-seeking 
individuals  from  taking  over.  Co-ops. 
are  the  bringing  of  people  together  to 
work  in  solidarity  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  That’s  the  key  to  the  course. 

What  purpose  do  cooperatives  serve 
in  Latin  America? 

I’ve  been  23  years  in  Latin  America 
and  my  vision  of  co-ops  is  essentially 
the  same  as  Harvey  Steele  had  as 
founder.  Cooperatives  were  always 
seen  as  part  of  the  social  justice  pro- 
cess. The  school  puts  co-ops  in  a con- 
text so  that  they  can  truly  be  an 
instrument  for  change  and  social 
justice. 

Obviously  we  also  deal  with  the 
question  of  education  of  the  coopera- 
tive members.  That’s  vital.  People  have 
to  learn  to  speak  for  themselves.  It’s 
more  than  just  being  present  — it’s 
being  involved.  They  must  understand 
what  the  cooperative  movement  is  all 
about.  It’s  a question  of  developing 
co-responsibility.  Participation  is  what 
education  is  all  about  and  it  is  ongoing 
in  order  that  the  members  keep  up 
with  the  changes  taking  place  in 
society. 

What  is  basically  involved  in  the 
course? 

There  are  basically  four  steps.  First, 
the  students  get  introduced  to  each 
other  and  begin  the  difficult  task  of 
working  together  as  a community. 
Secondly,  the  students  themselves 
complete  the  themes  by  feeding  in  the 
questions  and  concerns  arising  from 
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Fr.  Joe  McGuckin,  on  the  left , with  two  of  his  friends.  Photo:  Joe  Beckman. 


the  experience  of  their  own  communi- 
ties. They  basically  share  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  course.  Hence,  the  flexibility 
of  the  teachers  is  vital  to  the  course. 
The  student  from,  say,  Bolivia  gets  to 
share  his  or  her  experience  with  some- 
one from  Mexico  and  vice-versa.  It’s 
an  exchange.  Thirdly,  we  then  explore 
the  different  themes.  Starting  from  the 
analysis  of  society,  we  then  deal  with 
the  techniques  of  cooperatives  — the 
practical  skills.  Finally,  the  students 
are  sent  out  to  local  communities 


where  they  have  to  kind  of  forget  the 
course  and  adapt  to  the  real  situation 
of  real  people.  This  is  the  way  we 
evaluate  the  students.  We  try  to  deter- 
mine how  they  respond  and  relate  to 
people.  We  don’t  speak  of  students 
failing,  but  it  is  possible  for  a student 
to  pass  through  the  course  and  not 
make  the  course. 

Is  there  any  follow-up  once  the 
students  return  to  their  own  countries? 

We  try  to  keep  in  contact.  We  have 
a newsletter  and  we  encourage  each 
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“You  have  to  know  why  and  how  society  works.  ” Photo:  Joe  Beckman. 


country  to  form  groups  of  former 
students  who  can  give  each  other  sup- 
port. We  don’t  dictate  to  former 
students.  In  fact,  we  depend  on  them 
for  feedback  that  permits  us  to  make 
changes  in  subsequent  courses. 

Do  you  see  ICI  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Central  America  at  the 
present  time? 

The  role  of  the  school  in  Central 
America  is  very  important,  especially 
in  this  time  of  dramatic  change.  Even 
in  countries  that  have  won  their  in- 
dependence, like  Nicaragua,  ICI  has  a 
role  to  play.  They  need  the  formation 
ICI  offers  in  order  to  prepare  people 
to  participate  fully  in  the  process  of 
change  taking  place  in  the  region. 

Does  Latin  America  have  anything 
to  teach  Canada? 

As  a Canadian  I believe  that  what 
we  do  here  can  have  some  impact  on 
the  Canadian  reality  because  ICI 's 


vision  is  a world  vision.  The  deep 
humanism  of  Latin  America  can  bring 
Canadians,  caught  in  consumerism, 
back  to  their  senses.  At  least  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves:  what  is  it  in  Latin 
America  that  makes  people,  inspires 
people,  to  lay  down  their  lives? 

What  impact  has  ICI  had  on  you 
personally? 

As  a director  of  ICI  for  the  past  six 
years,  I guess  personally  it’s  deepened 
my  faith  in  other  people.  The  people 
who  come  to  the  school  are  much 
poorer,  much  more  exploited  than  we 
are  and  yet  they  have  a deep  love  for 
each  other  and  a genuine  hope  that 
change  can  take  place,  that  things  can 
be  turned  around.  ICI  is  a sharing  pro- 
cess. You  have  to  learn  to  work 
together,  to  overcome  the  Canadian 
way:  individualism.  There’s  no  libera- 
tion individually;  it  has  to  be  done  in 
solidarity  with  others.  • 
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Introduction 

On  March  26,  1982  a disastrous 
' storm  struck  the  entire  province  of 
Southern  Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Pacific  coastal  towns  where  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  and  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries have  worked  for  many  years 
sustained  damage  worth  millions  of 
pesos. 

Eye  Witness  Account 

No  one  among  our  older  people  in 
Hinunangan  could  remember  another 
storm  like  it  in  their  lifetime.  When 


typhoon  “Amy”  hit  our  town  in  1951 
it  shed  heavy  rains  and  caused  exten- 
sive flooding  but  never  produced  such 
massive  destruction  as  did  the  power- 
ful typhoon  “Bising.” 

Typhoon  Bising  arrived  in  our  area 
around  midnight  of  March  25th.  For 
nearly  ten  hours  it  circled  around,  rip- 
ping up  houses,  collapsing  schools, 
devastating  rice  harvests,  smashing 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  Even  our 
majestic  acacia  trees  in  the  church 
plaza  were  snapped  and  broken  like 
discarded  toothpicks. 

Right  through  the  mountains,  the 
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entire  crop  of  bananas,  one  of  the 
staple  foods,  was  destroyed.  Seventy 
to  ninety  percent  of  the  coconut  trees 
were  heavily  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Cpconuts  are  cash  crops  for  most 
families.  In  the  Hinunangan  area  some 
fifteen  percent  of  all  houses  were  de- 
molished, while  another  fifty  percent 
were  heavily  damaged.  The  rest  lost  all 
or  part  of  their  roofs.  A lucky  five  per- 
cent of  the  dwellings  escaped  harm.  In 


a village  near  the  town  one  man  was 
killed  in  his  house  by  a falling  coconut 
tree.  Other  towns  reported  higher 
numbers  of  tragic  deaths.  Province- 
wide at  least  50  people  were  killed  or 
drowned  and  thousands  left  homeless. 

People  were  terribly  frightened. 
Many  watched  their  homes  being  torn 
apart  as  they  huddled  wherever  it 
seemed  safe.  Often  only  blankets  and 
bed  mats  shielded  them  from  the 
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The  past  two 
years  have 
tested  the 
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everyone. 


merciless  winds  and  driving  rains.  Out 
of  desperation  some  families  braved 
the  elements  to  run  for  better  cover. 
They  risked  falling  trees,  flying  tin,  co- 
conuts and  an  indescribeable  barrage 
of  debris. 

In  the  “convento"  (rectory)  we 
gave  up  mopping  buckets  of  rain  water 
seeping  through  the  walls  after  the  big 
windows  blew  in.  The  winds  smashed 
our  dishes  and  glass  started  to  fly  in 
the  darkness.  Rain  soaked  all  our 
books  and  the  wind  started  to  rip  off 
the  back  wall  of  the  house.  When 
Bising  finally  moved  on  by  mid- 
morning people,  still  wet  and  shivering, 
began  to  look  for  dry  clothes  and 
something  to  eat.  Our  own  resourceful 
cook,  Elena,  got  a wood  fire  going  in 
addition  to  our  propane  gas  stove. 
Willing  hands  of  neighbouring  families 
taking  shelter  with  us  soon  produced  a 
great  breakfast  of  rice  and  fish.  The 
fish,  originally  intended  that  day  for  a 
year-end  party  with  the  teachers  and 
school  board,  was  a blessing  in  disguise. 

Everyone  was  soon  busy  again  pre- 


paring hundreds  of  cornmeal  cakes  for 
those  sheltered  in  the  church,  the  sis- 
ters’ convento  and  around  the  neigh- 
bourhood. That  day  not  much  could 
be  done.  Later,  I walked  through  the 
town  strewn  with  fallen  trees,  housing 
materials  and  a huge  collection  of  un- 
ripe fruits  of  all  sorts.  People  standing 
in  roofless  houses  kept  asking  about 
the  church.  They  nodded  approvingly 
when  they  heard  it  still  had  a roof. 

When  night  fell  to  finally  relieve  an 
exhausting  day,  families  still  blessed 
with  adequate  shelter  generously 
shared  it  with  their  homeless  neigh- 
bours. The  church  and  sisters’ convento 
were  also  used.  Early  the  next  morning 
people  were  out  looking  for  materials 
to  repair  a portion  of  their  homes 
where  they  might  at  least  sleep  later 
that  night.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
bought  nails  and  started  to  put  back 
the  pieces. 

For  the  next  few  evenings  I found 
myself  drawn  to  sit  outside  on  our 
roofless,  broken  balcony  gazing  almost 
unbelievingly  at  the  tranquil  scene  so 
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wrought  with  destruction.  Little  fires 
and  lights  flickering  everywhere 
through  cracks  in  temporary  walls  and 
roofs  only  deepened  my  mood.  Even 
nature  herself  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
cover  her  shame  for  all  the  damage  and 
hardship  by  offering  us  warm  rainless 
days  and  star-filled  nights  — for  a 
while  at  least. 

When  local  roads  were  open  again  I 
continued  my  Lenten  schedule  in  most 
villages  and  was  able  to  survey  the 
overall  damage. 

Our  two  off-shore  islands,  San 
Pedro  and  San  Pablo  looked  like  they 
had  been  used  for  nuclear  bomb  test 
sites.  Nearly  every  house  on  San  Pablo 
was  badly  damaged  or  destroyed.  All 
but  one  or  two  small  fishing  boats 
(their  main  livelihood)  had  disappeared 
in  the  storm.  Both  Catholic  chapels 
were  destroyed  and  the  coconut  trees 
devastated. 

In  other  places  on  the  mainland, 
many  public  buildings  such  as  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools  and  barrio 
halls  lay  twisted,  flattened  or  almost 
demolished.  Rice  fields  ripe  for  harvest 
had  been  stripped  almost  clean  of  their 
precious  yield.  One  family  expecting 
to  harvest  some  700  cans  of  rice  grain 
instead  took  in  only  28  cans.  Many 
lost  chickens,  young  pigs  and  other 
livestock. 

One  blessing  however  was  that  rice 
harvesting  had  only  begun.  Some  sixty 
percent  of  later  maturing  rice  was 
fortunately  spared.  Another  blessing 
was  that  no  outbreak  of  disease  oc- 
curred and  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
epidemic  from  bad  water  in  the  first 
few  days. 

What  are  the  Overall  Effects? 

At  least  two  years  of  hard  times  are 


ahead  for  everyone  in  addition  to  al- 
ready heavy  burdens.  The  bananas 
need  one  year  to  recover.  It  will  be 
nearly  two  years  before  the  damaged 
coconut  trees  bear  fruit  again,  and 
four  to  five  years  before  the  new 
hybrid  trees  produce  anything  at  all. 

Farmers  need  cash  to  buy  new  rice 
seed,  fertilizers  and  to  prepare  their 
fields.  Cash  traditionally  comes 
through  the  sale  of  dried  coconut 
called  “copra”.  This  money  sends 
children  to  school  and  buys  some  of 
the  basic  necessities  for  a family. 

Many  cannot  afford  to  repair  or 
rebuild  their  homes  and  wind  damage 
to  the  nipa  areas  will  make  this  grass 
for  roofs  unavailable  locally,  in 
quantity,  for  many  months. 

Securing  adequate  food  is  becoming 
a great  challenge  in  towns  and  rural 
areas  without  rice  fields.  The  supply  is 
limited  in  each  household.  The  govern- 
ment has  given  some  rice  and  the 
Bishop  has  distributed  hundreds  of 
bags  of  corn  meal  provided  by 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  The  situation 
is  further  complicated,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  Hinunangan, 
while  better  off  in  terms  of  rice  sup- 
plies, still  fear  to  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tains to  get  their  “comotes”  (a  potato- 
like vegetable).  This  is  due  to  the 
tension  and  intensified  conflict 
between  the  government  military  and 
the  armed  rebels,  both  of  whom  vie 
for  the  people’s  support. 

What  is  Being  Done? 

An  extensive  Church/Municipal 
survey  was  taken  of  every  household 
in  the  area  to  determine  the  food  sup- 
ply, damages  to  homes  and  family 
needs.  Leaders  from  our  Parish  Coun- 
cil, the  school  board  and  core  groups, 
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Fr.  Michael  Traher,  SFM  (on  the  right)  is  from  London,  Ontario  and  has  worked 
in  the  Philippines  for  eight  years. 


met  with  health  workers  to  discuss 
immediate  problems  and  how  to  best 
distribute  available  resources  to  families 
most  in  need.  A special  Board  has  been 
created  by  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM,  to 
coordinate  all  aid  from  outside  our 
area.  Sr.  Francis  Brady,  OLM  and 
experienced  Credit  Union  personnel 
are  members  of  this  Committee  and  it 
is  their  job  to  distribute  aid,  financial 
or  otherwise,  as  it  comes  in.  Each 
village  has  its  parish  leaders  and  they 
will  assess  the  needs  of  their  community 
and  approach  the  Committee  for  help 
as  it  comes. 

The  first  priority  will  be  to  attend 
to  food,  shelter  and  medical  needs. 
Later,  use  will  be  made  of  the  local 
credit  unions  in  our  towns  to  help  dis- 
tribute small  emergency  loans  to  help 
in  replanting,  revitalizing  poultry,  pig 
raising,  building  small  boats,  or  any 
other  reasonable  means  to  generate 
new  income.  A third  priority  will  be 
the  repair  of  our  schools.  Holy  Rosary 
Academy  in  Flinunangan  was  badly 
damaged  as  was  one  school  building  at 


St.  Anthony’s  in  Anahawan.  Added  to 
this  is  the  problem  of  whether  parents 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  back 
to  school  this  year.  Many  said  probably 
not.  So  teachers  will  have  to  be  given 
some  help  with  their  salaries  if  tuitions 
are  lowered  to  help  students  continue. 

On  Easter  Monday  our  Bishop  met 
with  us  in  Hinunangan,  accompanied 
by  our  fellow  priests  in  the  other 
Pacific  towns.  He  came  to  coordinate 
relief  efforts  with  diocesan  personnel 
and  gave  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  the  responsibility 
of  seeking  aid  from  our  own  resources 
in  Canada  so  as  to  assist  the  badly  hit 
Pacific  towns. 

So  here  we  are.  Typhoon  Bising  left 
our  area  and  province  reeling,  but  peo- 
ple are  not  without  hope.  The  past 
two  years  have  tested  the  resolve  of 
everyone  in  our  town  through  condi- 
tions of  tension,  fear,  armed  conflict 
and  violent  death.  Typhoon  Bising,  the 
latest  episode  of  suffering,  has  only 
brought  us  closer  together  and  more 
determined  in  faith  to  persevere.  • 
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Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 


I issa  Balasuriya  in  his  book,  'The 
1 Eucharist  and  Human  Liberation  ” 
talks  about  the  Eucharist  as  effective 
sharing.  He  says  that  Jesus  at  the  last 
supper  took  bread,  broke  it,  and 
shared  it.  Then  he  gave  his  own  life  for 
us.  The  effect  of  this  self-giving  on  the 
early  Church  was  tremendous.  When 
they  came  together  to  share  the 
Eucharist  they  also  brought  food  and 
clothes  to  share  with  those  who  had 
none: 

“They  devoted  themselves  to  the 
apostles’  instruction  and  the  com- 
munal life,  to  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  the  prayers.  Those  who  be- 
lieved shared  all  things  in  common; 
they  would  sell  their  property  and 
goods,  dividing  everything  on  the 
basis  of  each  one’s  need.’’ 
(Acts  2:42,  44,  45) 
The  amazing  thing  about  the  early 
Church  was  not  the  sharing  of  material 
possesions  in  common,  but  rather,  the 
spirit  of  community.  They  gave  of 
themselves  to  and  for  each  other. 

The  greatest  gift  that  we  can  give  to 
anyone  is  the  gift  of  ourselves.  There- 
fore no  man  or  woman  is  so  poor  as  to 
have  nothing  to  give  and  no  one  is  so 
rich  as  to  have  no  need  of  another’s 
gift. 

The  best  way  that  we  can  give  of 
ourselves  for  another  is  to  serve.  Jesus 


)e  essence  of  community  is  the  giving  of 
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put  it  this  way: 

“The  Son  of  Man  has  not  come  to 
be  served  but  to  serve,  to  give  his 
life  in  ransom  for  the  many.” 
(Mark  10:45) 
However,  before  we  can  give  fully 
of  ourselves  to  another  we  need  to  get 
rid  of  our  possessions.  Is  it  not  true 
that  when  we  see  someone  in  need  we 
usually  give  something  from  our  pos- 
sessions rather  than  giving  ourselves? 
The  Good  Samaritan  could  have 
passed  by  the  poor  man  beaten  by 
thieves  on  the  side  of  the  road  and 
called  for  someone  else  to  take  care  of 
the  situation.  But  no,  he  didn’t  do 
that,  he  gave  of  himself  as  well  as  some 
of  his  possessions. 

This  gift  of  self  was  typical  of  the 
early  Church  and  is  the  way  we  are  to 
love  one  another.  St.  Paul,  in  particular, 
emphasized  this  point: 

“If  I give  everything  I have  to  feed 
the  poor  and  hand  over  my  body  to 
be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  I gain 
nothing.”  (1  Corinthians  13:3) 
Love  is  not  something  that  we  do. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  within  us. 
When  we  love,  we  will  not  need  to  ask, 
“Who  is  my  neighbour?”  We  will 
recognize  him  or  her  as  we  watch  tele- 
vision, listen  to  the  radio  or  read  the 
paper  and  hear  about  the  sufferings  in 
far  away  places. 

The  call  of  the  Spirit  will  urge  us  to 
give  our  greatest  possession,  that  is 
ourselves.  Give  up  this  and  we  will 
have  given  up  all.  • 
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The  great  adventure  starts  here. 


Following 
that  Mb 

Don  Boyle,  SFM.  /\l°t  of  people  might  smile  patron- 
izingly at  the  crowd  of  happy 
Japanese  tourists  proudly  marching  be- 
hind one  of  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau 
tour  flags.  Well  they  do  look  a lot  like 
sheep  don’t  they?  Yes,  but  contented 
sheep.  People  smile  until  the  very  mo- 
ment one  of  them  is  completely  on  his 
own  in  an  unfamiliar  land  with 
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nothing  to  cling  to  but  the  barely 
legible  but  entirely  unpronounceable 
address  of  a distant  acquaintance. 

Who  is  the  first  person  he  meets 
after  he  has  deplaned  and  had  his 
baggage  sifted  and  searched  leaving  it 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  now 
bursting  flight  bag?  A cab  driver  of 
course.  The  neophyte  tourist  puts  his 
bag  down  beside  the  taxi  and  after  a 
feverish  search  of  his  pockets  begins  to 
read  slowly  and  distinctly  from  the 
card.  Reading  slowly  and  clearly  is 
supposed  to  make  his  deplorable  pro- 
nunciation understandable  to  anyone. 
The  tourist  looks  up  expectantly  wait- 
ing for  that  light  of  recognition  to 
dawn  on  the  driver’s  face.  But  there  is 
only  a puzzled  frown.  He  grabs  the 
card  from  the  tourist  and  turns  it  this 
way  and  that  and  shakes  his  head  sadly. 
He  mutters  a few  words  in  his  own 
language  — peculiar  to  cab  drivers  all 
over  the  world.  The  tourist  is  so 
flustered  he  tries  to  read  the  address 
again.  The  cab  driver’s  eyes  glaze  over 
and  he  grunts^something  that  sounds 
familiar:  “Okay.”  It’s  the  word  used 
by  cab  drivers  everywhere. 

Clutching  his  documents,  the  flight 
bag  with  the  broken  zipper  and  a fist 
full  of  unfamiliar  currency,  the  tourist 
jumps  into  the  back  seat.  As  he  leans 
forward  to  hear  more  words  of  en- 
couragement from  the  driver,  the  said 
driver  floors  it  to  get  out  of  the  park- 
ing lot. 

By  the  time  the  tourist  has  re- 
covered his  documents  and  crisp  new 
bills  of  various  denominations  from 
the  floor  of  the  cab  and  is  almost  re- 
covered from  the  partial  whiplash,  the 
driver  is  making  out  like  he  is  in  the 
Indianapolis  500.  And  he’s  way  out 
front. 


Maybe  he  could  pass  up  the  cab  and  go 
more  directly. 

/ ’d  take  this  flag  over  a cab  any  day! 
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It  is  the  confident  look  on  the  cab 
driver’s  face  that  reassures  the  tourist 
and  he  leans  back  to  sort  out  the 
strange  new  bills.  At  this  point  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  tourist  to  sort 
out  the  biggest  bills.  Ignore  coins  and 
all  the  smaller  denominations.  Look 
up  now.  Is  there  a meter?  No.  Try  to 
hang  on  to  as  many  of  those  big  bills 
as  you  can.  Wheedle  him  down  to  a 
down  payment  on  the  car  rather  than 
buy  it  outright. 

Since  airports  are  always  located  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  city  it 
is  only  after  a half  hour  or  so  that  the 
cab  will  be  backed  up  behind  a long 
line  of  trucks  and  buses.  It  is  only 
when  the  acrid  fumes  from  the  trucks 
blend  with  the  particularly  obnoxious 
brand  of  cigarette  that  the  cab  driver 
chain  smokes,  that  the  tourist’s  and 
the  driver’s  thoughts  converge  for  the 
first  time. 

Where  is  it?  The  cab  driver  at  least 
knows  where  he  is  but  the  tourist 
doesn’t  even  have  that  much  going  for 
him.  The  tourist  may  evidence  a little 
surprise  that  other  cabs  pull  up  and 
the  driver  smiles. and  honks  the  horn 
and  moves  on.  The  driver  of  the 
tourist’s  cab  too  blows  his  horn.  All 
this  noise  can  be  translated  simply: 
“I ’ve  got  a live  one!  Kill  the  fatted  calf! 
Tonight  we  celebrate!” 

• When  the  scenery  is  becoming 
familiar  even  to  the  tourist  it  means 
the  driver  is  going  round  in  circles.  In 
short,  he  is  hopelessly  lost.  He  yells  at 
people  on  the  street  in  a surly  tone. 
They  react  just  as  the  tourist  imagined 
they  would  by  ignoring  the  whole 
situation. 

There  are  always  one  or  two  Samari- 
tans. They  look  at  the  tourist  sadly. 
They  examine  his  precious  card  and 


shake  their  heads  with  genuine  sorrow. 
The  driver’s  answer  to  all  this  is  to 
floor  it  again. 

By  this  time  not  only  his  neck  but 
the  tourist’s  stomach  has  a queasy  feel- 
ing. People  who  travel  a lot  in  this  way 
soon  develop  that  sick  feeling  in  the 
gut  to  new  heights.  Some  of  them  can 
even  play  blue  grass  tunes  on  those 
tight  stomach  muscles. 

Finally,  the  cab  driver  with  a lot  of 
help  from  his  friends  arrives  somehow 
at  the  elusive  destination.  When  he 
announces  a figure  that  sounds  like  the 
original  price  of  the  car  the  tourist 
may  be  tempted  to  object.  Before  he 
shouts  too  loudly,  however,  he  should 
consider  two  important  points:  (1)  Is 
the  acquaintance  at  home  and  will  he 
let  him  stay  the  night?  (2)  This  taxi 
driver  may  be  the  only  friend  he  has  in 
the  country! 

I was  telling  all  this  to  a man  I met 
on  the  plane  going  to  Singapore.  He 
was  an  Australian  from  Melbourne 
working  in  Thailand.  I was  waxing 
eloquent  about  how  the  cab  driver 
should  be  paid  by  the  government  be- 
cause he  is  such  a natural  good  will 
ambassador  when  he’s  not  gouging  you 
for  everything  he  can  get. 

The  Australian  laughed:  “I  used  to 
drive  a cab  in  Melbourne.  I’d  get  a sign 
and  print  the  name  of  a popular  hotel 
on  it.  I’d  hold  that  sign  up  at  the  air- 
port and  I’d  always  get  a passenger. 
Once  he  was  in  the  car  he  was  stuck.  It 
was  good  for  twenty  bucks  every 
time.” 

Somehow  I don’t  think  he  was  en- 
tirely sympathetic  to  the  problem.  But 
say,  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  smile 
or  snicker  at  those  Japanese  tourists 
walking  behind  the  flag  — don’t!  Try 
it,  you’ll  like  it.  • 
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Christianity 

and 

Socialism: 

Further  Reflection 


James  MacLean 


|n  my  article  “Must  a Christian  be 
a Socialist?”  (Scarboro  Missions, 
January  1982)  I suggested  that 
Christianity  is  not  compatible  with  a 
social  order  based  on  the  dispropor- 
tionate accumulation  of  wealth  and 
power  by  a privileged  minority.  My 
argument  was  essentially  a theological 
one:  that  the  concept  of  justice  found 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel 
does  not  admit  the  inequities  on  which 
such  a social  order  is  constituted.  My 
conclusion  was  that  in  the  modern 
world  the  concrete  alternative  to  this 
system  is  a form  of  social  organization 
where  the  various  means  of  production 


are  commonly  owned  and  managed  for 
the  common  good,  and  where  the 
fruits  of  human  labour  are  equitably 
distributed,  if  not  (ideally)  on  the 
basis  of  need,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
the  expenditure  of  labour.  The 
Christian  Gospel  is  not  however  an 
economics  textbook,  and  it  contains 
no  strategy  or  blueprint  for  erecting  a 
new  social  order.  But  it  should  impel 
us  to  search  for  alternatives  to  an 
existing  order  that  is  fundamentally 
unjust. 

George  Eckenfelder’s  response  to  my 
article  (Scarboro  Missions,  June  1982) 
does  not  address  itself  at  all  to  the 
theological  basis  of  my  conclusion. 
Mr.  Eckenfelder  stated  simply  that 
“Capitalism  and  socialism  are  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  the  people  who  have 
power.”  He  illustrated  this  contention 
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with  several  examples  drawn  from  his 
personal  experience  in  the  Third  World, 
where  capitalist  economies,  he  felt, 
had  functioned  better  than  “socialist” 
ones. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  many  states 
claiming  to  be  socialist  have  suffered 
from  abuses  of  power  by  their  politi- 
cians; it  is  equally  true  that  the 
dominant  classes  in  a number  of 
capitalist  states  have  agreed  to  some 
redistribution  of  wealth  through  pro- 
grammes of  social  welfare.  But  I do 
not  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  only 
“people”  are  good  or  bad,  and  that 
one  social  system  is  objectively  as 
good  as  another.  To  put  the  matter 
very  succintly,  a social  system  based 
on  sharing  is  better  than  one  based  on 
greed. 

In  developing  her  or  his  political 
option,  the  issue  for  a Christian  is  not 
(as  Mr.  Eckenfelder  stated)  whether  in- 
dividual capitalists  and  socialists  are 


greedy  or  generous.  A true  socialist,  by 
definition,  does  not  wish  to  accumulate 
more  wealth  than  his  fellow  citizens, 
whereas  a capitalist,  by  definition, 
does.  If  a capitalist  were  to  share  all 
his  wealth  and  power,  he  would  cease 
being  a capitalist.  Yet  this,  to  cite  the 
words  of  Bishop  Marcel  Gervais  of 
London,  Ontario,  is  just  what  Jesus 
called  for:  “God  does  convert  a few 
rich  people,  but  when  they  are  con- 
verted they  cease  being  rich.  You  can’t 
have  both.” 

A political  option,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a judgment  of  individuals 
but  of  structures.  The  capitalist  struc- 
ture by  its  very  nature  is  founded  on 
the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  the  private  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  Its  operative  principle 
is,  to  use  the  current  jargon,  “the  bot- 
tom line.”  The  acquisition  or 
maintenance  of  a disproportionate 
amount  of  wealth  by  a minority,  the 
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dedication  of  some  people  to  obtain- 
ing more  than  their  neighbours,  are  its 
determining  characteristics. 

The  most  commonly  heard  defence 
of  the  inequity  of  capitalism  is:  “It 
works.”  Human  nature,  this  argument 
runs,  tends  inevitably  to  self-interest; 
the  self-interest  of  the  capitalist 
entrepreneur  generates  a productive 
capacity  which  in  turn  benefits  the 
whole  population  of  a society.  I believe 
this  assumption  of  the  practicality  of 
capitalism  is  what  underlies  the  views 
presented  by  Mr.  Eckenfelder. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment 
moral  and  theological  considerations, 
we  can  ask:  does  in  fact  capitalism 
“work”  in  the  sense  of  generating  a 
level  of  production  from  which  every- 
one benefits?  From  the  vantage  point 
of  middle  class  Canada  this  might  seem 
to  be  the  case  — at  least  in  periods  of 
economic  prosperity.  But  if  one  looks 
at  capitalism  as  an  integrated  pattern 


of  global  economic  relationships,  if 
one  looks  at  multinational  capitalism 
not  only  in  northern  states,  but  in 
Latin  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
one  would  have  to  say  that  it  does  not. 

At  the  international  level  the  in- 
equities of  capitalism  result  in  such  a 
degree  of  poverty  that  they  can  only 
be  described  as  inhuman.  And  even  if 
in  northern  capitalist  states  like 
Canada  the  benefits  of  capitalist  devel- 
opment (in  the  form  of  consumer 
goods,  access  to  education  and  medical 
care,  etc.)  are  enjoyed  by  a fairly 
broad  base  of  the  population,  through 
a sort  of  “trickle  down”  process,  this 
has  been  only  at  the  price  of  such 
things  as  unemployment,  inflation, 
crowded  cities,  environmental  destruc- 
tion, regional  disparity,  alienation 
from  decision-making,  and  the  margin- 
alization of  whole  sectors  of  the 
population  (the  elderly,  native  people, 
“welfare  mothers,”  etc.) 
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Future  victims  of  self-interest?  Photo:  Vivant  Univers 


I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  coun- 
tries with  socialized  economies  are 
without  their  problems.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  country  has 
yet  implemented  socialism  as  I defined 
it  in  my  earlier  article.  (Many  countries 
masquerading  as  socialist  have  in  fact  a 


capitalistic  social  structure,  that  is,  ef- 
fective control  and  possession  of  the 
economic  apparatus  by  a privileged 
minority.)  Yet  the  question  can  be 
posed:  does  extensive  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  stifle 
the  incentive  for  economic  develop- 


. 
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ment  — individual  enrichment  — there- 
by reducing  the  overall  level  of  goods 
and  services?  From  his  experiences  in 
Chile,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Brazil,  Mr. 
Eckenfelder  apparently  feels  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Brazil  and  Sri  Lanka  may  have  had 
short  periods  under  reformed  capitalist 
(social  democratic)  administrations, 
but  neither  country  ever  came  close  to 
disengaging  itself  from  multi-national 
capitalism.  In  contemporary  Brazil  the 
extreme  poverty  of  many  millions  of 
people  is  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely 
need  be  mentioned. 

As  for  Chile  under  the  Popular 
Unity  government,  it  was  able  to  take 
only  the  first  steps  toward  a socializa- 
tion of  its  economy.  But  even  the 
modest  steps  of  this  initial  programme 
yielded  positive  results:  during  Salvador 
Allende’s  first  year  in  office,  mining, 
manufacturing  and  construction  output 
increased  by  over  9 percent,  and  agri- 
cultural production  by  5.2  percent 
(double  the  growth  rate  in  this  sector 
under  the  preceding  Frei  government). 
In  the  same  year  the  rate  of  inflation 
dropped  from  35  to  17  percent,  and 
unemployment  from  8.3  to  4.7  per- 
cent. Moreover,  the  benefits  of 
economic  activity  were  distributed 
much  more  evenly  among  the  popula- 
tion than  previously.  That  later 
economic  difficulties  resulted  primarily 
from  sabotage  of  the  Chilean  economy 
both  by  conservative  domestic  interests 
and  by  American  corporate  and  govern- 
ment intervention  is  a well  documented 
fact.  After  the  restoration  of  a strict 
capitalist  regime  in  Chile,  real  incomes 
dropped  by  50  percent  in  five  years, 
the  official  unemployment  rate  varied 
between  15  and  20  percent,  and  serious 
malnutrition  spread  to  about  20 


percent  of  the  population. 

Not  every  socialist  experiment  has 
been  a success,  and  some  have  been 
dismal  failures.  Vet,  comparing  pairs 
of  countries  with  capitalist  and  social- 
ized economies  which  began  at  similar 
levels  of  development  (say  India  and 
China  from  1949,  or  Guatemala  and 
Cuba  from  1958)  should  lay  to  rest 
the  myth  that  only  the  incentives  of 
capitalism  can  generate  economic 
development.  I am  not  citing  these 
examples  to  endorse  China  or  Cuba  as 
a model,  but  only  to  illustrate  the 
economic  potential  of  non-capitalist 
modes  of  production. 

Returning  to  the  theological  issue, 
the  basic  question  of  social  ethics 
which  I believe  thoughtful  Christians 
must  ask  is  this:  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  what  patterns  of  social  rela- 
tionships should  we  be  striving  for?  To 
my  mind  this  question  is  much  more 
fundamental  than  the  question  of 
whether  this  or  that  socialist  experi- 
ment was  a success.  I do  not  believe 
that  Christians  can  accept  the  self- 
interest  of  (sinful)  human  nature  as 
the  determinative  principle  of  social 
organization.  Christian  social  ethics 
should  seek  to  resist,  not  enshrine,  the 
human  inclination  to  sin.  If  we  take 
God’s  universal  love  and  Jesus’  teach- 
ing as  our  guides,  what  we  believers 
should  strive  for  in  the  domain  of 
social  relationships  is  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  fruits  of  human  labour, 
and  the  participation  of  every  person 
in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
This  is  the  moral  duty  that  follows 
from  a truly  Christian  conception  of 
human  nature,  in  which  the  relation- 
ships between  human  persons  can  be 
transformed  by  the  power  of  divine 
grace.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Deicide 
and 

Mission 
Work 

Father  Brennan 

I ^ id  you  know  that  deicide  (which  refers  to  the  killing  of  a God)  is  an  impor- 
1-^tant  component  of  mission  work? 

A few  years  back,  a rather  startling  obituary  appeared  in  a major  North 
American  newspaper.  It  read:  “Dead,  after  a long  illness,  God  the  Lord.”  This 
one-liner  was  not  placed  in  the  death  column  by  a group  of  non-believers,  but  by 
a band  of  Christians  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  contemporary 
world.  As  you  may  well  imagine,  a tremendous  furor  arose. 

Undaunted,  our  little  band  merrily  continued  with  the  funeral  preparations. 
Their  rather  festive  attitude  at  the  Lord’s  demise  should  probably  have  alerted 
their  more  unthinking  and  indignant  critics  to  the  possibility  that  there  was 
more  than  an  arm  up  their  theological  sleeve.  Sure  enough,  two  weeks  later,  the 
birth  column  announced:  “Reborn,  after  a reappraisal  of  Scripture,  God  the 
Lord.” 

Many  people  were  exceedingly  miffed  at  this  little  prank.  Some  saw  it  as 
tasteless,  self-indulgent  humour.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  regard  their  literary 
exploits  as  disgusting  and  even  blasphemous.  But  like  it  or  not,  our  erstwhile 
journalists  had  touched  a raw  nerve.  In  a rather  unorthodox  but  truly  missionary 
fashion,  they  were  trying  to  say  that  the  God  of  biblical  and  Christian  revelation 
is  a demanding  One  and  that  Faith  in  Him  must  manifest  itself  in  loving  service 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  If  the  God  about  whom  we  preach  is  not  demanding 
in  this  regard,  then  we  have  become  worshippers  of  a false  diety. 

Effective  mission  work  often  requires  the  commission  of  deicide.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Kingdom,  though,  I really  don’t  think  He  minds!  • 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to:  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan,  SFM,  Formation-Education  Department,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  • 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  Ed  Moriarty  is  from  Harbour  Grace , 
Newfoundland.  He  entered  the  Society  in 
1931  and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  22  in 
1936.  Fr.  Ed  has  worked  in  China,  Guyana 
and  St.  Vincent. 
In  theory  he  is  supposed  to  be  retired 
— but  just  try  to  get  a hold  of  him. 
If  he’s  not  working  on  some  project  here 
at  headquarters,  he’s  off  somewhere  engaged 
in  pastoral  work.  So  much  for  retirement! 


Of  Jeeps  and 

Guardian  Angels 


Having  been  requested  to  write  an  “I  Remember”  for  our  magazine,  I find 
that  there  are  many  memories  of  former  days  in  China  which  come  to  my 
mind.  One  event  stands  out  in  particular.  It  concerns  my  faithful  jeep,  which  was 
an  ever  reliable  part  and  parcel  of  my  former  missionary  life. 

I was  on  visitation  with  our  Bishop  and  we  were  returning  from  one  of  our 
parish  missions  when  suddenly  we  came  to  a bridge  which  had  been  washed  out. 
There  were  several  buses  stopped  at  the  bridge  as  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  cross. 

I got  out  of  the  jeep  and  began  scouting  along  the  river  bed  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities. Fortunately  I came  across  a shallow  part  of  the  river  and  judged  that  it 
might  just  be  possible  to  drive  the  jeep  through.  It  was  especially  urgent  that  we 
try  to  make  it  as  the  Bishop  was  on  his  way  home  for  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
ceremonies.  Very  gingerly  I eased  the  jeep  down  the  river  bank,  taking  every 
possible  precaution. 

When  I came  to  the  shallow  place  in  the  river  bed,  I looked  about  very 
cautiously  and  put  the  jeep  into  low  gear,  being  especially  watchful  that  the 
engine  would  not  be  in  any  way  under  water.  Our  guardian  angel  must  have  been 
watching  over  us.  I eased  the  jeep  into  the  water  with  great  caution.  There  were 
a few  tense  moments  but  we  finally  made  it  across  the  river. 

The  buses  could  not  possibly  make  it  and  the  bus  drivers  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment as  we  found  ourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  away  we  went  to 
headquarters.  • 

Edward  Moriarty,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


Seed  for  the  Sower 


In  his  introduction  to  Assignment  in  Chekiang,  the  recently  published 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and  Grey  Sisters  in  China, 
author  Grant  Maxwell  noted  that  this  pioneering  mission  venture  initiated  by 
John  Mary  Fraser  in  1918  was  full  of  contradictions.  Their  efforts  were  char- 
acterized by  “ambitious  goals  and  limited  achievements,  continuing  disap- 
pointment and  persisting  hope.”  Even  so,  he  continues,  “the  men  and  women 
who  composed  this  story  by  their  dreams  and  sweat,  their  prayers  and  labours, 
persisted  because  they  passionately  believed  in  what  they  had  set  out  to  do.” 
It  was,  in  short,  a very  human  story,  one  inspired  and  empowered  by  faith. 

Some  64  years  and  seven  General  Chapters  have  passed  since  the  founding 
of  this  Society,  and  though  the  ways  in  which  we  work  and  the  methods  we 
employ  have  changed  somewhat,  the  faith  which  sustains  us  and  the  vision 
which  motivates  us  have  not.  Intact,  too,  are  the  goals  which  our  predecessors, 
on  assignment  in  Chekiang,  sought  so  diligently  to  achieve:  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  where  it  does  not  yet  exist;  the  strengthening  and  service  of 
local  faith  communities  which  are  still  in  their  infancy;  and  the  promotion  of 
a social  order  based  on  Gospel  values  where  everyone,  especially  the  poor  and 
the  marginalized,  may  finally  come  to  live  as  God  meant  us  to  — as  free 
human  beings  created  in  His  image  and  likeness. 

Because  these  objectives,  today  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  form  the  central 
thrust  of  the  mission  endeavour,  the  contradictions  of  which  Maxwell  spoke 
are  still  with  us.  Nonetheless,  despite  the  apparently  “limited  achievements” 
and  “continual  disappointments”  that  accompany  missionaries  in  their  work, 
so  also  does  “persisting  hope.”  For  as  a prophet  long  ago  heard  the  Lord  say: 
“.  . . as  the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down  from  the  heavens  and  do  not  return 
without  watering  the  earth,  making  it  yield  and  giving  growth  to  provide  seed 
for  the  sower  and  bread  for  the  eating,  so  the  word  that  goes  from  my  mouth 
does  not  return  to  me  empty,  without  carrying  out  my  will  and  succeeding  in 
what  it  was  sent  to  do.”  (Isaiah  55:10-1 1)  • 
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LETTERS 


Human  Greed  and  Politics 

I would  like  to  comment,  albeit 
inadequately,  on  Mr.  Eckenfelder’s 
contribution  “The  Culprit  is  Human 
Greed”  in  the  June  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 

There  is  one  fact  that  we  of  the 
affluent  nations  have  perhaps  not 
faced  and  that  is  that  our  high  stan- 
dard of  living  has  been  brought  about 
as  a result  of  the  exploitation  of 
helpless  people.  How  did  the  great 
European  empires  acquire  their  wealth? 
By  daring  and  enterprise,  certainly; 
but  who  can  deny  that  primitive  tribes 
were  downtrodden  and  enslaved  in  the 
process.  What  is  North  America  doing 
today?  Much  that  is  good,  without  a 
doubt;  but  is  the  aid  dispensed  for 
totally  altruistic  reasons? 

Before  we  have  a peaceful  world, 
we  have  to  become  caring  individuals 
even  if  this  means  personal  sacrifice  in 
our  own  way  of  life  so  that  the  needy 
may  have  the  essentials.  Being  rich  is 
not  wrong  in  itself  but  it  certainly 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
sharing. 

When  I read  the  Letters-to-the- 
Editor  column,  I find  myself  under- 
standing and  sympathizing  with  corres- 
pondents on  both  sides.  Being  a 
committed  Christian  in  Latin  America 
must  almost  amount  to  a balancing  act 
between  two  evils.  The  elite  are  power- 
ful and  the  poor  are  being  starved  to 
death;  this  in  reality  is  a form  of 
violence.  To  dislodge  an  administration 
means  resorting  to  guerrilla  tactics  and 


bloodshed. 

It  would  take  a Solomon  to  choose 
the  lesser  evil. 

Veronica  Maguire, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Gospel  Values  and  Ideologies 

As  a businessman  who  has  frequent- 
ly wrestled  with  his  Christian  values,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  George 
Eckenfelder’s  letter,  “The  Culprit  is 
Human  Greed,”  which  is  his  response 
to  James  MacLean’s  article,  “Must  a 
Christian  be  a Socialist?”  It  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Eckenfelder  is  considering 
only  the  human  element  as  it  relates  to 
capitalism  and  not  the  implications  of 
structural  injustices.  In  two  of  the 
examples  which  he  refers  to,  namely  in 
Chile  and  in  Sri  Lanka,  he  gives  little 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  the 
militaristic  and  colonial  capitalist 
systems  experienced  by  those  coun- 
tries might  have  laid  the  seeds  for  the 
problems  he  describes.  Also,  an 
increase  in  material  wealth  for  part 
of  the  population  cannot  be  justified  if 
the  basic  system  is  evil  as  Mr.  Ecken- 
felder acknowledges  is  the  case  in 
Brazil:  “It  is  basically  wrong.”  If  a 
system  or  societal  structure  is  to  fol- 
low the  norm  of  justice,  then  people 
must  have  participation  and  not  be 
totally  dependent  on  the  system  or 
structure.  We  have  to  ask  whether  we 
can  expect  people  to  exercise  respon- 
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sibility  when  so  often  they  are  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  experience 
and  understand  the  meaning  of 
responsibility. 

Paternalistic  types  of  charity  which 
capitalism  so  often  suggests  as  a means 
of  assisting  the  poor,  may  be  of  short- 
term benefit,  but  over  the  long  run 
this  type  of  charity  can  create  depen- 
dencies and  discourages  people  from 
learning  to  deal  with  their  problems 
themselves.  Also,  we  have  much  evi- 
dence of  how  power  and  wealth  are 
isolating  factors  and  tend  to  give 
people  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
totally  rational  view  of  the  world  — 
where  they  see  themselves  in  control 
and  able  to  accomplish  their  goals 
without  God’s  help. 

Mr.  MacLean  raises  many  valid 
questions  about  the  structures  of 
capitalism,  but  he  glosses  over  the 
same  need  for  a critical  analysis  of 
socialist  structures.  The  Gospel  is  clear 
in  its  message  that  idols  created  by 
ideologies  have  to  be  torn  down  what- 
ever their  nature. 

By  linking  Gospel  values  directly  to 
the  ideology  of  socialism,  Mr.  MacLean 
becomes  very  judgemental  and  opens 
himself  to  the  type  of  “particularism” 
discussed  by  Father  Frank  Flawkshaw 
in  an  article  immediately  preceding  his 
own  (January  1982,  titled  “The  Gos- 
pel in  Conflict  with  Particularism”). 
Father  Flawkshaw  states:  “The  Gospels 
were  not  written  so  that  we  can  pass 
judgement  on  the  people  of  Jesus’ 
time  but  to  call  our  attitudes  and 
actions  into  question  and  to  call  us  to 
repentance  ....  By  spreading  the 
vision  of  the  Kingdom,  the  missionary 
is  a prime  agent  for  breaking  down  all 


the  particularisms  condemned  by  the 
Gospel.” 

It  is  my  experience  that  discussions 
which  attempt  to  relate  the  differences 
of  socialism  and  capitalism  are  bound 
to  create  feelings  of  resentment  and 
anger  because  they  inevitably  attack 
the  culture  of  people  who  identify 
with  a particular  ideology.  The  struc- 
tures of  our  modern  society  have 
isolated  us  from  one  another  — teach- 
ers, business  people,  religious,  govern- 
ment, labour,  etc.  — each  group  has  its 
own  culture  and  becomes  very  defen- 
sive when  attacked. 

Also,  any  discussion  of  socialism 
and  capitalism  usually  tends  to  be 
necessarily  simplistic  since  there  are  so 
many  definitions  of  these  labels.  The 
“modern  capitalism”  which  Mr. 
MacLean  refers  to  could  also  be  seen 
as  a blend  of  corporate  and  state  social- 
ism. It  is  obvious  today  that  the 
“privileged  entrepreneurial  class” 
which  he  refers  to,  is  being  wiped  out 
by  monopolistic  corporate  and  govern- 
ment trends. 

The  message  of  the  Gospels  is  in 
fact  much  more  critical  and  much 
more  radical  than  either  of  the  ideolo- 
gies of  capitalism  or  socialism.  Also, 
the  experience  of  the  twelve  apostles 
helps  us  to  realize  that  we  must  con- 
tinually wrestle  between  the  call  of 
our  Gospel  values  and  the  temptation 
of  our  worldly  values.  The  articles  of 
James  MacLean  and  George  Ecken- 
felder  are  constructive  initiatives 
which  help  us  to  reflect  on  our  own 
search  along  this  difficult  path. 

David  Walsh,  F.R.I., 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Seventh 

General 

Chapter 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


What  do  you  talk  about  anyway? 

“Anything  and  everything  that 
touches  on  the  life  and  work  of  our 
Society”  was  my  reply.  It  was  true! 
From  May  10th  to  June  18th,  twenty- 
two  of  our  members  representing  all 
overseas  missions  and  Canada  spent  six 
hours  a day  discussing  Scarboro’s 
nature  and  purpose  — membership  — 
Scarboro  as  community  — the  govern- 
ing rules  of  Scarboro  and  other  issues 
related  to  the  task  of  witnessing  the 
Gospel. 

Before  the  Chapter  began  we  had 
spent  about  four  days  on  retreat  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  quiet 
time  and  sort  of  switch  gears  from  our 
daily  routine.  This  was  especially 
important  for  the  overseas  delegates 
who  needed  to  readjust  themselves  to 
Canada  and  a very  different  way  of  life 
than  they  were  used  to  on  the  missions. 

Preparations  for  this  Seventh  Gen- 
eral Chapter  had  started  a year  ago.  A 
report  on  each  of  the  mission  regions 


and  teams  — the  reports  of  the  General 
Council  and  of  the  departments  of  the 
Society  (Formation-Education  Dept. 
— Mission  Information  Dept.  — Trea- 
sury Dept.  - Justice  and  Peace  Office) 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  delegates  for 
study  at  least  two  months  prior  to 
Chapter.  Other  papers  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary and  useful  were  also  required 
preparation  for  the  delegates.  A chair- 
man to  run  the  meetings  and  secre- 
taries to  record  what  was  said  (there 
were  close  to  200  pages  of  recorded 
minutes)  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
proceedings. 

Constitutions,  membership  and  the 
election  of  a new  General  Council 
were  the  main  tasks  of  the  delegates. 
Since  1968,  the  guidelines  of  the 
Society  have  been  experimental.  These 
had  to  be  finalized  and  submitted  to 
Rome  for  approval  as  the  new  Consti- 
tutions or  set  of  rules  governing  our 
Society.  These  Constitutions  would 
include  definitions  of  our  nature  and 
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Fathers  Terry  O’Sullivan  (Brazil),  Ken  MacAu/ay  (Guyana)  and  Clair  Yaeck 
(Japan)  will  form  the  Society’s  General  Council  for  the  next  five  years. 


purpose,  rules  regarding  our  member- 
ship and  community,  guidelines 
regarding  our  work  and  some  basic 
norms  necessary  for  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  a 1 50-member  Society. 

Anything  we  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tutions could  not  change  without 
Rome’s  approval  so  these  were  written 
as  several  guidelines.  The  more  specific 
regulations  were  put  into  a Society 
directory  and  these  we  can  change  at 
the  next  General  Chapter  in  1987, 
without  submitting  them  to  a higher 
authority. 

Here  are  a few  examples.  In  our 
Constitutions  we  wrote  that  our  pur- 
pose would  be  to  participate  in  the 
missionary  activity  of  the  Church.  In 
our  directory  — which  has  the  same 
force  of  law  as  the  Constitutions  — we 
wrote  that  we  would  do  this  a)  by 
working  in  places  where  the  Church 
does  not  yet  exist,  b)  by  helping  to 
build  up  local  churches  which  are  just 
beginning,  for  example,  in  Japan,  c)  by 


raising  issues  of  social  injustice  where- 
ver we  experience  these  problems, 
d)  by  working  with  the  poor  and  the 
marginalized. 

Another  example:  in  our  Constitu- 
tions we  wrote  that  we  are  a communi- 
ty united  by  a common  faith  in  Christ 
and  a common  mission.  We  elaborated 
on  this  in  the  directory  where  we 
stated  that  as  a community  we  are  to 
pray  with  each  other  and  try  to  be  of 
support  to  each  other.  Where  possible 
we  are  to  work  together  on  teams 
making  decisions  only  after  group 
dialogue  and  the  securing  of  almost 
total  agreement.  Because  we  are  a 
community  or  a family  we  set  out 
many  guidelines  that  concerned  for 
example  the  education,  sickness,  retire- 
ment and  death  of  our  members.  This 
section  also  included  our  intention  to 
remember  always  in  our  prayers  and 
Masses  the  many  benefactors  who 
enable  us  to  carry  out  our  missionary 
work. 
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Since  our  beginning  in  1918,  we 
have  been  a society  of  priests.  The 
second  Vatican  Council  which  ended 
in  1965  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
role  of  the  laity  in  the  work  of  the 
Church,  including  their  role  in  mission- 
ary activity. 

Soon  after  Vatican  II  some  Scar- 
boro  members  began  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  having  lay  people  live 
and  work  with  Scarboro  priest  mem- 
bers. What  is  more,  they  sought  to 
determine  if  the  laity  might  someday 
become  members  of  what  was  and  is  a 
clerical  society  of  men  who  are  priests 
and  who  devote  their  lives  to  mission. 
In  1974  an  experiment  was  initiated. 
The  Society  began  recruiting  lay  men 
and  women,  married  or  single,  who 
expressed  a desire  to  serve  overseas 
with  Scarboro. 

At  least  two  of  the  six  weeks  of 
the  ’82  Chapter  were  concerned  with 
this  experiment.  The  programme 
involving  the  lay  people  had  shown 
definite  improvement  and  promise. 
The  past  eight  years  had  witnessed  real 
success  and  a good  share  of  failure  and 
heartbreak.  Should  it  continue?  A 
good  number  of  present  Society  mem- 
bers are  opposed  — yet  an  even  greater 
number  want  the  experiment  to  con- 
tinue. The  Chapter  delegates  decided 
unanimously  to  do  just  that,  at  least 
until  the  1987  Chapter  when  we 
would  be  in  a better  position  to 
evaluate  the  experiment.  Today  we 
have  close  to  20  lay  people  overseas 
and  another  10  in  their  first  year  of 
formation  in  Toronto. 

Scarboro  is  one  of  the  few  groups 
in  the  Church  carrying  on  such  an 
experiment,  one  which  could  lead  to  a 
change  in  its  very  nature  as  a clerical 
Society.  More  importantly  the  experi- 


ment could  lead  to  a much  more  real 
and  expanded  role  of  the  laity  in  the 
area  of  the  Church’s  missionary  activi- 
ty, an  area  thus  far  assigned  almost 
entirely  to  priests  and  sisters. 

The  '82  Chapter  delegates  restated 
the  Society’s  intent  to  be  involved 
with  the  poor  and  dispossessed  — to 
work  among  those  who  suffer  most 
from  unjust  and  oppressive  systems  or 
governments.  The  Justice  and  Peace 
Office  established  in  1980  would  see 
to  it  that  members  were  made  aware 
of  issues  involving  social  injustice  in 
which  we,  as  Canadians,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  participated. 

Because  we  were  founded  for 
China,  we  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
ested and  involved  with  China.  Two  of 
our  members,  one  a priest  and  the 
other  a student,  are  now  in  Hong 
Kong.  At  least  one  of  our  members  is 
an  active  participant  of  the  Canada- 
China  Programme,  an  ecumenical  body 
relating  to  Christians  in  China  today. 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  of  our  Guyana 
mission  was  re-elected  as  Superior 
General,  Frs.  Clair  Yaeck  of  Japan  and 
Terry  O’Sullivan  of  Brazil  were  chosen 
as  his  assistants.  Those  three  men  will 
lead  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Society  for  the  next  five  years, 
helping  the  Society  and  each  of  its 
members  to  carry  out  their  goals  of 
service  to  the  Kingdom  which  Jesus 
came  to  establish  and  of  which  He 
spoke  in  Luke  4:1 8: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been 
given  to  me,  for  he  has  anointed 
me.  He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the 
good  news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  captives  and  to  the  blind 
new  sight,  to  set  the  downtrodden 
free,  to  proclaim  the  Lord’s  year  of 
favour.  • 
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Back  row,  It.  to  rt.:  Tom  Walsh,  Frank  Hegel,  John  George  (canon  lawyer),  Joe  Young,  Russ  Sampson,  Lionel  Walsh,  Roger 
Brennan,  Robert  Hymus,  Gerald  Curry.  Middle  row,  It.  to  rt.:  Michael  Traher,  Jack  Lynch,  Brendan  Schultz  (secretary), 
Donald  Macdonald  (chairman),  Frank  Hawkshaw,  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  Michael  O’Kane,  Basil  Kirby.  Front  row,  It.  to  rt.: 
Robert  Cranley  (secretary),  Frank  Diemert,  Terry  O’Sullivan,  Clair  Yaeck,  Ken  MacAu/ay,  Tom  O’Toole,  Rogers  Pelow,  Gary 
McDonald,  Fred  Wakeham. 


VOLCANO 


Ron  MacDonnell,  Lay  Missionary. 


Ron  MacDonnell  is  from  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia.  Prior  to  his  working  with 
the  Society  as  a lay  missionary,  Ron 
was  a rehabilitation  counsellor  in  a 
group  home  for  mentally  handicapped 
adults  in  Edmonton.  He  has  been  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico  since  September,  1981. 


I awoke  as  a rat  scurried  across  the 
floor  by  my  bed.  The  air  was 
warm,  and  a heavy  smoke  was  entering 
my  room.  My  face  was  dry;  covered 
with  a film  of  fine  dust.  I jumped  up, 
sweating,  and  when  I reached  the 
door,  I opened  it,  only  to  see  a river  of 
molten  lava-rock  flowing  down  the 
street . . . 

Well,  the  volcano  “El  Chichon” 
(“The  Bump”)  was  not  quite  that 
exciting.  It  was  a slow  moving  event, 
and  much  more  depressing.  I live  1 QO 
kilometers  south  of  the  volcano,  in  the 
small  town  of  El  Bosque.  The  first 
small  eruptions  occurred  during  the 
evening  of  March  27th.  The  next 
morning  Sr.  Ludivina  burst  into  the 
kitchen  at  breakfast  time.  “Prepare  to 
die,”  she  said,  “a  volcano  has  just 
erupted  near  Pichucalco.”  In  El 
Bosque  we  were  not  affected  until 
three  days  later,  when  the  wind  carried 
clouds  of  fine  dust  into  the  area.  It 
blocked  the  mountains  like  a thin  fog, 


and  other  than  molesting  the  eyes  a 
little,  I was  able  to  dismiss  the  whole 
thing  as  ‘Mission  work:  interesting 
phenomenon  #53.” 

On  Friday,  April  2nd,  I headed  off 
with  the  rest  of  the  pastoral  team  to 
one  of  the  colonias  (mountain  villages) 
for  a two-day  catechist  meeting.  It  was 
the  last  clear  day  that  I remember.  We 
found  shady  spots  from  the  hot  sun 
and  discussed  the  Sunday  readings 
with  the  village  catechists.  Our  meet- 
ing continued  late  into  the  evening  as 
we  discussed  the  various  community 
problems  facing  the  people. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  find 
a light  fall  of  ash  and  sand  upon  the 
ground.  It  reminded  me  of  a Canadian 
first  snowfall.  “This  is  what  the  snow 
looks  like  in  Canada,”  I told  my 
Tzotzil  friends.  The  sky  was  covered,  as 
though  in  mist,  and  the  sun  appeared  a 
bright  blue. 

By  mid-morning  we  had  finished 
our  business,  and  headed  back  to  El 
Bosque.  Obviously,  the  volcano  had 
erupted  again.  There  were  no  trucks 
travelling  on  the  road  and  we  had  to 
walk  the  six  kilometers  back  to  the 
small  town  through  the  falling  sand. 
The  church  there  was  a beehive  of 
activity.  People  were  bringing  food- 
stuffs — corn,  tortillas,  coffee  — for  it 
was  rumoured  that  refugees  from  the 
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towns  near  the  volcano  would  be  arriv- 
ing, seeking  lodgings  for  a few  days. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  sky  had 
cleared  some,  the  sun  could  be  seen, 
and  people  began  to  sweep  up  ash.  A 
few  refugee  families  arrived,  but  not  as 
many  as  expected.  Everyone  started  to 
calm  down  after  the  morning’s  initial 
excitement.  Later  in  the  evening,  at 
about  8:30,  as  we  were  having  a bite 
to  eat,  we  heard  rumblings  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  low  growling  thunder.  It 
had  to  be  the  volcano.  Some  say  they 
could  see  light  flashing  into  the  sky, 
even  from  our  town,  and  from  some  of 
the  nearby  mountain  villages  which  are 
at  a higher  altitude.  This  eruption  on 
April  3rd,  as  well  as  another  about 
3:00  the  next  morning,  were  the  most 
forceful  explosions. 

The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday  but 
we  called  it  “la  noche  larga”  (the  long 
night).  It  seemed  much  darker  than 
nightfall,  more  like  a dustbowl.  I 
awoke  with  dust  on  my  face,  pillow, 
blankets,  the  floor  . . . there  was  no 
end  to  the  grit.  It  was  in  the  water,  in 
one’s  hair  . . . insects  and  small  birds 
were  dying.  It  was  an  effort  even  to 
breathe:  we  had  to  wear  handkerchiefs 
or  protective  cloths  over  our  mouths 
and  nostrils. 

The  native  Tzotzil  people  were  full 
of  fear.  They  did  not  understand  how 
a volcano  operates,  and  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  Jesus 
was  punishing  them  for  their  sins.  At 
mid-morning  a priest  arrived  from  the 
next  town,  and  it  was  decided  to  cele- 
brate Mass  at  noon.  The  church  was 
packed.  People  held  palm  leaves  in  the 
candlelight  and  sang  and  prayed  in  the 
heat  of  the  church,  windows  closed  to 
the  ash.  And  somehow,  through  all 
this,  and  the  words  of  the  priest  and 
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the  municipal  president,  some  peace  — 
or  perhaps  comfort  — reached  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  “Is  the  ash  falling 
in  Mexico  City  too?”  asked  a man 
after  the  Mass.  “No,  no,”  I answered, 
“just  here  in  Chiapas.”  It  was  the  first 
of  many  explanations  I was  to  give. 
Most  of  the  campesinos  have  never 
travelled  very  far,  so  when  they  heard 
that  the  ash  was  worse  in  Cochil  and 
Simojovel,  they  really  panicked. 

Monday  dawned  — it  actually 
dawned!  We  all  jumped  to  nervous 
activity:  sweeping  ash,  dusting,  repair- 
ing tiles  on  the  roof.  In  the  afternoon 
our  energy  waned.  The  ash  was  still 
falling.  J tried  to  study  to  pass  the 
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time.  Every  five  minutes  I had  to  wipe 
off  my  desk  and  books.  We  all  felt  the 
tension  of  waiting  more  eruptions; 
would  they  come? 

Tuesday  was  a little  better.  We 
could  see  the  sun.  But  then  the  wind 
started,  lifting  and  swirling  the  sand  as 
though  in  a snow  blizzard.  This  stuff, 
however,  would  not  melt  when  it  hit 
my  face.  I travelled  30  kilometers  on 
the  backs  of  trucks  to  make  some 
phone  calls.  It  was  hard  on  the  vehicles 
— dirty  carburetors,  flat  tires  — and  no 
fun  riding  through  the  choking  grit. 
Rumours  flew  about  that  today  there 
would  be  an  even  worse  eruption.  We 
felt  only  a “medium”  earth  tremor  at 
2:00  p.m. 

On  Wednesday,  I decided  to  go  to 
the  colonia  where  I had  been  invited 
(before  all  this  happened)  to  spend 
Holy  Week.  Why  not?  Where  was  there 


to  go?  Ash  was  falling  in  all  of  Chiapas 
State,  as  well  as  in  Oaxaca,  Tabasco 
and  Veracruz,  and  to  the  south  in 
Guatemala  and  Belize.  Close  to  the 
volcano  over  three  meters  of  sand 
accumulated;  we  in  El  Bosque  received 
20  centimeters.  It  was  a crucial  time  to 
be  with  the  people. 

The  4-kilometer  walk  through  the 
woods  was  like  travelling  through  a 
moonscape.  The  thick  layer  of  ash 
puffed  up  in  small  clouds  with  each 
footstep.  The  plants  and  trees  were 
white  with  dust.  Some  of  the  small 
coffee  plants  had  already  begun  to  die. 
The  people  of  the  colonia  gathered  for 
evening  prayer,  and  I explained  to 
them  a little  about  volcanoes.  I told 
them  that  in  a couple  of  weeks  the  sky 
would  clear  up,  and  that  in  a few  years 
the  ash  would  make  good  fertilizer.  I 
assured  them  that  God  was  not  punish- 
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Typical  dwellings  of  Mexico’s  native  people  in  Chiapas. 


ing  us  and  that  we  were  not  going  to 
die.  Indeed,  God  must  still  love  us 
because  we  are  still  alive.  Some  of  this 
I managed  to  say,  stammering,  in  the 
Tzotzil  language.  But  I am  not  fluent 
yet,  so  I switched  to  Spanish  to  ensure 
comprehension. 

For  the  next  few  days  I accom- 
panied the  people  in  their  services, 
helping  occasionally  with  a few  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture  readings.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  their  customs.  On 
Holy  Thursday,  the  head  catechist 
washed  the  feet  of  twelve  young 
“apostle”  boys  from  the  village.  In 
fact,  everyone’s  feet  could  have  done 
with  a good  washing,  including  mine! 
On  Good  Friday,  the  people  did  the 
stations  of  the  cross,  inside  the  church. 
The  small  plaza  out  front  was  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a desert.  By  Holy 
Saturday,  the  whole  atmosphere  was 


hot  and  muggy.  In  the  afternoon  we 
could  hear  thunder  in  the  distance. 
Rain  seemed  impossible.  We  could  not 
believe  the  clouds  were  water  clouds. 
Finally,  in  the  evening,  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  Easter  Vigil  began, 
the  rain  started,  amidst  much  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  people  were  happy. 

The  Easter  Vigil  was  touching:  can- 
dlelight in  the  crowded  church,  weary 
but  strong  faces,  and  quiet  voices  (to 
raise  one’s  voice  in  the  Tzotzil  culture 
means  that  one  is  angry)  speaking 
those  strange  guttural  sounds.  These 
are  a people  whose  “way  of  the  cross” 
is  still  a long  one,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  Kingdom  is  just  that:  a struggle,  a 
struggle  for  daily  bread.  As  if  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  rough  life,  at  the  final 
prayer  a man  rushed  into  the  church 
to  the  altar  and  started  speaking  with 
the  head  catechist.  His  hand  was  drip- 
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"...  a people  whose  ‘ way  of  the  cross’  is  still  a long  one 


ping  blood.  He  had  tried  to  separate 
two  drunken  brothers,  one  of  whom 
had  pulled  a knife  on  the  other.  This 
intervening  man  had  grabbed  the  knife, 
leaving  a heavy  gash  on  his  palm.  He 
was  obviously  a bit  drunk  himself  and 
angry.  Before  we  could  help  him  with 
his  wound,  he  was  gone,  running  off  to 
some  dark  corner  of  the  village.  Maybe 
he  had  enough  alcohol  in  his  system  to 
stop  infection.  Only  a few  took  real 
interest  in  the  incident.  Most  of  them 
filed  out.  Drinking,  for  many,  serves  to 
soothe  the  harshness  of  life,  if  only  for 
a while.  It  is  the  challenge  for  the 
church  of  the  village  and  its  catechists 
to  bring  the  Word  of  hope  to  their 
people,  and  to  strive  for  unity  in  the 
community. 

It  rained  hard  all  night,  and  in  the 


morning  there  was  little  dust,  just 
hard-packed  earth.  Easter  1982  was 
truly  a resurrection  for  many  living  in 
the  Municipio  of  El  Bosque. 

I could  write  much  more.  The  vol- 
cano El  Chichon  was  certainly  a 
unique  experience.  Perhaps  this  article 
conveys  some  of  the  tension,  annoy- 
ance and  strangeness  we  experienced. 
Life  is  back  to  “normal,”  though  a bit 
dustier.  Near  the  volcano  many  died,  a 
dozen  towns  lie  buried,  the  surround- 
ing 1 5-kilometer  radius  will  be  unusable 
for  another  century  . . . and  other 
eruptions  are  highly  possible  in  the 
next  six  years. 

Thank  you  all  for  the  letters.  Please 
keep  the  people  of  Chiapas,  especially 
the  indigenous,  in  your  prayers. 

Saludos  from  southeast  Mexico.  • 
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Introduction 

It  is  an  ancient  insight  that  a Chris- 
tianity which  does  not  have  the  vitality 
to  reach  out  to  the  world  around  it 
will  not  long  remain  alive.  From  the 
time  of  St.  Paul  to  the  present  day, 
this  motive  for  mission  is  the  one 
which  has  survived  most  unchanged.  It 
was  this  which  led  French  missionaries 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  bring  the 
Good  News  to  Canada  and  which,  in 
turn,  inspired  Canadian  Christians, 
some  four  centuries  later,  to  do  the 
same  in  China. 

Among  these  pioneer  Canadian 
missionaries  were  55  priests  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  and  15 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  I maculate  Concep- 
tion who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Scarboro’s  founder,  John  Mary  Fraser. 

Their  fascinating  and  instructive 
story  is  told,  often  in  the  missionaries’ 
own  words,  in  Assignment  in  Chekiang, 
just  published  by  Scarboro. 

For  the  next  few  months  we  will  be 
carrying  excerpts  selected  from  the 
book  by  author  Grant  Maxwell.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  third  chap- 
ter, is  Scarboro  Father  Flugh  McGetti- 
gan’s  rather  amusing  account  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  mastering  one 
of  the  world’s  most  difficult  languages. 


Market  day  in  the  temple  courtyard. 
Raking  a rice  field  with  a land-leveller. 


ASSIGNMENT 
IN  CHEKIANG 
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Bus  on  a raft  ferry. 


Departing  Chuchow  by  river  boat. 
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A factual  account  of  the  dedication  and 
dreams  of  71  Canadians  whose  faith  led  them 
to  a strange  and  distant  land.  It  is  the  story  of 
men  and  women  who  knew  what  they  were 
about  and  who  believed  passionately  in  what 


268  pages  profusely  illustrated 


A historical  document 
that  reads  like  a best- 
selling novel , Assign- 
ment in  Chekiang  is  a 
story  of  faith  and  of 
the  55  priests  and  15 
sisters  who  followed 
the  pioneering  J.  M. 
Fraser  into  pre-Maoist 
China.  The  Scarboro 
Fathers-Grey  Sisters' 
record  is  both  moving 
and  inspiring.  And  it 
is  above  all  instructive. 
Grant  Maxwell's 
absorbing  account  of 
this  daring  Canadian 
mission  endeavour 
should  challenge  all  of 
us  to  reassess  our  own 
beliefs  regarding  the 
meaning  of  life  and 
the  values  we  live  by. 
A thought-provoking 
book,  it  touches  on 
the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity  ’ s 
understanding  of 
the  Lord's  command 
to  go  and  teach 
all  nations. 
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Please  complete  inside  Order  Form  and 
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A remarkable  and  very  human 
story  of  five  decades  of  missionary 
zeal  in  the  Chinese  hinterland. 


Scarboro  priests  in 
rickshaws. 


Pagodas  were  a common  sight. 

J 


Learning  the  Language 

“When  it  came  to  confessing  imagi- 
nary sins  he  had  a terrific  imagination,” 
Hugh  McGettigan  remembered  with  a 
chuckle.  “He  was  teaching  me  the  local 
dialect.  Tuning  up  my  ear,  you  could 
say.” 

“He”  was  Tony  Fu,  the  Chinese 
catechist  who  was  a right-hand  man  to 
the  Scarboro  priest  while  Father 
McGettigan  was  ministering  to  one  of 
the  outlying  missions  in  Chekiang  pro- 
vince. A “born  pedagogue,”  Mr.  Fu 
was  introducing  the  Canadian  priest  to 
the  tonal  inflections  of  the  spoken 
language  in  that  particular  area.  And 
what  better  way  to  do  so,  the  native 
interpreter  and  instructor  reasoned, 
than  to  pretend  to  confess  a variety  of 
sins.  As  Hugh  McGettigan  told  it: 

Every  morning  he  would  be  at  my 
desk  by  eight  o’clock.  He  would 
kneel  down  and  for  the  next  10  or 
15  minutes  go  through  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  was  really  graph- 
ic! You  would  think  he  had  studied 
all  the  moral  theology  books  ever 
written.  It  was  a very  effective  way 
to  teach  me. 

Like  most  of  the  other  Canadian 
missionaries,  McGettigan  found  the 
written  Chinese  language  difficult  and 
each  spoken  dialect  doubly  difficult 
when  he  went  to  the  Orient  in  the 
Thirties.  But  he  began  “hearing  confes- 
sions in  a matter  of  weeks,”  thanks  to 
the  skilled  tutoring  of  Mr.  Fu. 

The  freshman  missionary  soon 
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A mother  mode  of  travel  in  pre-Maoist  China. 


decided  to  try  testing  his  limited 
linguistic  skills  in  a brief  homily.  First 
he  wrote  out  some  reflections  in 
English,  then  with  a dictionary  at- 
tempted to  translate  his  notes  into 
Mandarin,  the  written  form  of  expres- 
sion used  for  all  dialects.  Last  of  all  he 
asked  Fu  to  help  him  speak  the  written 
Mandarin  in  the  local  idiom.  During 
many  rehearsals  McGettigan  strove  to 
memorize  the  strange  sounds. 

Came  the  fateful  day  for  this  in- 
augural Chinese  sermon  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  late  in  1936.  En- 
couragingly, the  small  congregation 
seemed  attentive.  After  Mass  a delega- 
tion called  on  the  priest.  With  great 
courtesy  the  several  worshippers,  led 
by  an  elderly  woman  in  bound  feet, 
congratulated  him.  Father  McGettigan 
was  at  first  delighted,  then  humbled. 
“They  told  me  ever  so  politely  that 
they  didn’t  understand  what  I said  but 
greatly  admired  my  effort!”  • 


Two  bandits  about  to  be  executed. 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


I Realm 
Love 
this 
Work 

Tom  Morrissey,  SFM. 


In  this,  the  seventh  installment  of  "Personal  Reflections,  ” Fr.  Tom  Morrissey, 
a veteran  missionary  with  over  30  years  of  experience  in  Japan,  shares  some  of 
his  thoughts  and  insights  about  the  work  of  evangelization  in  that  dynamic 
country. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  Newfoundland  village  of  North  River,  Fr.  Morrissey 
was  ordained  in  December,  1937.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  Japan  in  1951, 
he  had  worked  for  10 years  in  China.  He  is  currently  stationed  in  Osaka. 


Mission  Methods 

Primarily,  of  course,  I’ve  been  en- 
gaged in  parish  work.  I don’t  like  the 
term  “parish  work’’  in  a mission  coun- 
try because  you  always  think  of  big 
parishes,  big  everything.  But,  I’m 


always  involved  in  direct  evangeliza- 
tion, direct  pastoral  work.  For  10 
years,  I also  taught  English  in  a public 
high  school  in  Osaka  where  I was 
employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. I taught  English  prior  to  that  in 
other  cities,  and  also  for  five  years 
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when  in  China.  But,  teaching  English  is 
not  my  primary  thrust. 

I gave  up  my  job  at  the  Catholic 
University  partly  for  reasons  of  health 
and  partly  because  I felt  that,  as  a wit- 
ness to  the  Gospel,  I could  do  far  more 
in  a non-Catholic  milieu  than  in  an 
institution  where  there  were  lots  of 
priests  and  sisters  around. 

My  main  work  is  direct  apostolate 
— trying  to  contact  people  and  teach 
them  about  Christ.  Trying  to  build  up 
basic  communities  is  also  a big  task. 
We  need  a real  spiritual  life  in  the 
group,  even  if  it’s  small.  It  will  spread 
by  its  own  power. 

For  me,  teaching  English  was  a 
good  means  of  making  contact  with 
the  Japanese.  There’s  no  immediate 
result  from  this  except  that  I get  to  see 
thousands  of  kids  and  they  get  to 
know  me.  Next  year  or  twenty  years 
from  now,  those  kids  might  remember 
something  the  old  man  said.  And  they 
might  go  to  some  other  priest  to  talk 
over  their  problems.  That’s  always 
been  my  attitude  about  teaching 
English.  It’s  a means  of  contact. 

The  Priesthood 

When  I was  ordained,  I didn’t  want 
to  be  the  type  of  priest  who  always 
had  the  biggest  house  and  the  finest 
car.  I was  from  a poor  family  and  I 
didn’t  feel  that  it  was  right  to  be  a 
social  success  overnight  just  because  I 
was  ordained  a priest.  Even  now  I feel 
that  way. 

So,  right  at  the  very  beginning  I 
used  to  visualize  St.  Francis  Xavier 
with  the  cross  . . . that  kind  of  thing. 
In  some  way,  I knew  that  I wanted  to 
make  Christ  known.  And  as  a mission- 
ary priest,  that’s  my  life’s  work.  After 


all,  it  is  Christ’s  priesthood  that  we 
participate  in.  We  have  to  try  to  be 
like  the  original  priest.  With  all  our 
weaknesses,  failings  and  sinfulness,  we 
must  always  come  back  to  this  anchor. 

Now,  it’s  pretty  hard  for  me  to 
change  from  the  essence  to  the  role  of 
priesthood.  The  role  only  concretizes 
the  essence.  What  the  priesthood 
means  to  me  is  how  I’ll  concretize  it.  I 
try  hard  to  concretize  it  in  the  sense 
that  I am  Christ  — I’m  his  arms,  his 
legs,  his  mouth,  his  tongue  and  all  this 
— when  I’m  preaching  Flim.  I don’t 
feel  that’s  ever  changed.  That’s  my 
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missionary  is  a witness  for  Christ. 


Photo:  Joe  Beckman 


ideal  of  the  priesthood. 

Job  Description 

In  Japan,  I always  say  “a  Catholic 
missionary.”  To  say  that  I’m  a “Catho- 
lic priest”  in  Japan  just  doesn’t  click  — 
it’s  a problem  of  the  language.  The 
word  “missionary”  had  a very  good 
flavour  in  the  Japanese  mind. 

Favourite  Task 

Teaching  and  instructing  people  in 
Christianity.  If  I have  any  charism,  it’s 
my  charism  to  teach  Christianity  to  a 


non-Christian.  I really  love  this  work.  I 
love  talking  about  Christ.  That’s  what 
I exist  for. 

Why  Mission  to  Japan? 

This  is  a very  stereotyped  answer 
but  I’d  say  the  major  purpose  is  bring- 
ing Christ  to  the  Japanese  people. 
Now,  what  the  best  way  of  going  about 
that  is,  I don’t  know. 

The  Japanese  Church  is  like  a ghet- 
to. It’s  really  ingrown.  There  are 
400,000  Christians  in  Japan  out  of  a 
population  of  150,000,000  — that’s  a 
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Many  of  Japan ’s  7 50, 000, 000  people  are  Buddhists.  Photo:  J oe  Beckman 


drop  in  a huge  ocean  of  non-Christian- 
ity. The  Church  here  is  too  concerned 
about  small  things  — that’s  because  it’s 
ingrown. 

The  major  task  facing  the  Japanese 
Church  right  now  is  for  its  members  to 
come  out  of  themselves  ...  to  move 
out  into  the  market  place  so  to  speak. 
The  Church  has  to  come  to  see  itself 
as  a mission  Church.  Otherwise,  it  will 
never  grow  to  maturity. 

The  Missionary  as  Witness 

In  any  place,  the  missionary  is  a 


witness  for  Christ.  Now  that  isn’t  easy, 
to  be  a real  witness  for  Christ.  A few 
years  ago  Pope  Paul  VI  said  that 
modern  man  listens  to  witnesses  rather 
than  to  teachers.  If  man  does  listen  to 
teachers,  it’s  only  because  they’re  wit- 
nesses. So,  I think  that’s  what  we 
should  be  in  Japan  — witnesses.  You 
can’t  live  a wealthy  life  and  be  a 
witness  to  Christ.  That’s  absolutely 
contradictory.  A missionary  should  try 
to  be  like  Christ  — that’s  the  easiest 
way  to  put  it.  The  closer  I approach  to 
Christ,  the  more  effective  I will  be.  • 
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Three 
Generations 
WoritiiH)  for 
Justice  (™rR«) 

Bill  Smith,  SFM. 


Introduction 

With  the  June  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  we  began  a series  of  articles 
dealing  with  three  generations  of  SFM 
missionaries  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives,  in  truly  Christian  fashion,  to  the 
quest  for  justice.  We  first  focused  on 
70-year-old  Fr.  Flarvey  Steele,  the 
founder  in  1963  of  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  (ICI)  which  is 
situated  in  Panama.  His  successor,  Fr. 
Joe  McGuckin,  was  profiled  last  month. 
After  a six-year  stint  as  the  school’s 
director,  Joe,  at  50,  has  just  recently 
relinquished  that  post  so  as  to  devote 
more  time  to  a different  type  of  pasto- 
ral work.  This  month  we  feature  the 
views  and  the  vision  of  the  man  elec- 
ted to  carry  on  the  work  of  Harvey 
and  Joe. 

Tom  Walsh,  at  32,  is  a new  breed  of 
Scarboro  missioner.  A layman,  married 
and  the  father  of  two  young  children, 


Tom  comes  to  ICI  from  five  years  of 
working  in  a marginal  area  of  Lima, 
Peru.  He,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
brings  to  the  director’s  job  a deep 
sense  of  justice  and  a closeness  to  suf- 
fering people.  So,  too,  does  his  wife 
Julia  who  teaches  at  the  Institute. 

Rather  than  paraphrase  Tom,  I’ll  let 
him  speak  for  himself. 

More  than  Dreams 

“The  school  here  in  Panama  is  all 
about  forming  people.  It  has  been 
clearly  identified  with  justice  and  the 
formation  of  young  Latin  American 
leaders  of  grass  roots  organizations. 
Our  centre  is  pluralistic  in  that  people 
of  different  religions  and  political 
backgrounds  work  here  together  to- 
ward building  a new  society.  The  foun- 
ding ideals  of  ICI  are  now,  more  than 
ever,  valid  and  meaningful.  Justice 
and  liberty  are  more  than  dreams.  As 
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people  grow  in  unity  and  organization 
there’s  a greater  sense  of  identity,  a 
feeling  of  being  a people  who  suffer  the 
same  injustices  and  oppressions.  So  our 
19-year  track  record  is  based  precisely 
on  our  playing  a role  in  this  process  of 
liberation.” 

Helping  People  Identify  what  is 
Genuine 

“People  have  a chance  here  at  ICI 
to  recognize  that  their  faith  is  legiti- 
mate and  meaningful.  Fr.  Steele  tells 
the  story  of  a young  man  from  El 
Salvador  recently  killed  for  hiscommit- 
ment  to  social  justice.  A Protestant,  he 
deepened  his  understanding  of  his 
faith  as  a commitment  to  history 
here  at  ICI  and  later  gave  his  life  in  the 
struggle  for  justice  in  that  country. 
The  task  of  ICI,  then,  is  in  building 
people’s  values,  helping  people  identi- 
fy what  is  genuine  in  their  tradition  as 
regards  justice  and  solidarity.” 

The  Challenge  of  Today 

“The  poor  must  have  a definite  say 
in  the  political  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try. Only  then  can  oppression  and 


suffering  be  overcome.  And  it  is  in  that 
struggle  that  ICI  has  a role  to  play,  a 
challenge  to  answer.” 

The  Church  and  Economies 

“In  general  people  have  tended  to 
see  the  Church  as  not  having  any  real 
role  to  play  in  the  question  of  econom- 
ics and  how  it  affects  people’s  lives. 
But  today,  there’s  a reality  that  can’t 
be  denied:  God  is  present  in  history,  in 
our  concrete  daily  lives  and  that  means 
the  economic  sphere  as  well.  An  eco- 
nomic system  that  destroys  people 
must  be  changed.  I’m  32  years  old 
now  and,  like  many  others,  have  dis- 
covered the  lie  that  proclaims  that  we 
are  helpless,  that  we  can’t  do  anything 
about  an  economic  system  gone  crazy 
in  a complex  world.  Yes,  we  can!  We 
can  help  people  discover  that  there  is 
life  before  death.  Here  in  Panama  we 
have  a centre,  and  it’s  a question  of 
seeing  that  it  remains  an  efficient 
instrument  in  the  liberation  process  in 
its  widest  sense.  That  fundamentally  is 
our  responsibility:  without  prosely- 
tizing to  remain  faithful  to  our  tradi- 
tion, the  Christian  tradition  of  Latin 
America.”  • 
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Jack  Mclver,  SFM. 


n 

ecoming 

asters 

of 

their 
own 
destiny 


Father  Mcl  ver 


Fr.  Jack  Mc/ver  was  born  in  Staff  a, 
Ontario.  Ordained  in  1940,  he  has 
worked  in  several  of  Scarboro’s  mis- 
sions. These  include  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guyana  and  the  Philippines. 
Since  1979,  he  has  been  involved  in 
the  promotion  of  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions  in  KwaZulu,  a semi- 
autonomous  “homeland”  within  the 
Republic  of  South  A frica. 

in  the  first  of  this  two-part  series, 
Fr.  Mclver  sets  out  for  us  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  considerations 
underlying  involvement  in  community 
development  projects.  Next  month,  he 
will  show  in  detail  how  these  principles 
actually  work  in  practice  by  focusing 
in  on  the  development  of  credit  unions 
in  KwaZulu. 


Development  Defined 

What  exactly  is  human  develop- 
ment? Since  the  term  seems  to  mean 
many  different  things,  depending  upon 
the  person  to  whom  one  speaks,  I will 
begin  by  defining  it. 

The  late  Fr.  M.  M.  Coady,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  world  famous 
Antigonish  Movement,  used  to  define 
development  as  “the  realization  of  any 
possibility  for  good.”  You  may  say 
that  this  is  rather  elementary  and  un- 
sophisticated, and  so  it  is.  But  at  least 
it’s  a fundamental  definition. 

In  his  book,  The  Cruel  Choice, 
Denis  Goulet  used  a more  appropriate 
definition.  He  said  that  the  term 
“development”  must  be  used  in  a 
broader  sense  to  include  political  and 
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cultural  as  well  as  economic  and  social 
goals.  His  main  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ethical  demands  of  the  develop- 
ment experience.  Inherent  in  this  is 
the  notion  that  new  levels  of  material 
wealth  may  possibly  be  required  to 
provide  support  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  values  by  individuals,  groups  of 
people  and  entire  societies.  Develop- 
ment as  here  employed  thus  covers  the 
whole  range  of  changes  by  which  a 
social  system,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible regard  for  the  people  who  make 
up  that  system,  moves  away  from  a 
condition  of  life  widely  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory  in  some  regard  toward 
a condition  regarded  as  “humanly 
better.” 

Example:  The  Just  Wage 

Let  us  use  an  example  of  what  I 
have  been  talking  about.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  “just  wage.” 

What  precisely  do  we  mean  by  the 
term  “just  wage.”  First  of  all,  it  refers 


Fr.  Moses  M.  Coady,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  world  famous 
Antigonish  Movement 

Photo:  Karsh,  Ottawa. 

to  what  Goulet  says  about  develop- 
ment. A just  wage  is  that  which  repre- 
sents a move  away  from  a previous 
condition  of  life  widely  perceived  as 
unsatisfactory  to  one  which  is  regarded 
as  humanly  better.  In  addition  a just 
wage  is  a yearly,  family,  saving  and  liv- 
ing wage.  It  must  be  “yearly”  because 
the  worker  and  his  family  expect  to 
eat  every  day  of  the  year.  The  wage 
must  be  a “family”  wage,  that  is,  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  provide  not  only 
for  the  worker  himself  but  for  his 
family  as  well.  It  must  be  a “saving” 
wage  in  that  it  will  allow  the  worker  to 
gradually  pay  for  a home  of  his  own 
and  his  family  as  well  as  provide  insur- 
ance coverage  for  illness  and  old  age. 
Finally,  it  must  be  a “living”  wage, 
one  that  permits  the  worker  and  his 
family  to  live  in  frugal  comfort.  In 
other  words,  all  workers  should  expect 
to  be  able  to  see  that  their  family  is 
adequately,  though  not  extravagantly, 
fed,  clothed,  housed  and  educated. 

Development  is  Peace 

In  his  encyclical  entitled  On  the 
Development  of  Peoples,  Pope  Paul  VI 
referred  to  “development”  as  the  new 
name  for  “peace.”  He  stressed  that: 

. . . excessive  economic,  social  and 
cultural  inequalities  among  peoples 
arouse  tensions  and  conflicts  and 
are  a danger  to  peace  ....  The  con- 
dition of  the  peoples  in  the  process 
of  development  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  our  consideration;  or  bet- 
ter, our  charity  for  the  poor  of  the 
world  — and  there  are  multitudes  of 
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Education  is  the  key. 


them  — must  become  more  consid- 
erate, more  active,  more  generous. 
To  wage  war  on  misery  and  to 
struggle  against  injustice  is  to  pro- 
mote, along  with  improved  condi- 
tions, the  human  and  spiritual 
progress  of  all  men  and  therefore 
the  common  good  of  humanity. 
Peace  cannot  be  limited  to  the  mere 
absence  of  war,  the  result  of  an  ever 
precarious  balance  of  forces.  No, 
peace  is  something  that  is  built  day 
after  day,  in  pursuit  of  an  order 
intended  by  God  which  implies  a 
more  perfect  form  of  justice  among 
people. 

Avoid  Misguided  Supernaturalism 

In  this  regard,  as  a religious  func- 
tionary, as  a priest,  I have  always  been 
inspired  by  a remark  made  by  Pope 
Pius  XII  on  January  22,  1947,  when 


referring  to  action  to  implement  social 
justice.  He  stated  quite  clearly  that: 
“This  task  of  the  Church  is  indeed 
arduous,  but  they  are  simply  unwitting 
deserters  or  dupes  who,  in  deference 
to  a misguided  supernaturalism,  would 
confine  the  Church  to  the  ‘strictly 
religious  field’  as  they  say,  whereas  by 
doing  so  they  are  but  playing  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.” 

For  me,  development  is  growth  in 
all  dimensions  of  life.  The  late  French 
social  reformer,  Fr.  Louis  Joseph 
Lebret,  perhaps  expressed  the  idea 
best  when  he  said  that  societies  grow 
more  human  and  developed,  not  when 
men  and  women  “have  more”  but 
when  they  are  enabled  “to  be  more.” 
In  Lebret’s  words,  “The  main  criterion 
of  value  is  not  production  or  posses- 
sions as  such,  but  the  totality  of 
qualitative  enrichment.”  An  increase 
in  the  former  may  be  needed,  he 
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admitted,  “but  not  any  kind  of  increase 
or  at  any  price.” 

Obstacles  to  Development 

To  me,  the  real  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment for  the  majority  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  are  three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  is  ignorance,  that  is,  the 
lack  of  due  knowledge  and  skills 
among  the  subjugated  millions.  The 
second  is  a defeatist  attitude  and  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  abilities  to 
bring  about  development.  Finally, 
there  is  the  problem  of  injustice  which 
is  perpetrated  upon  them  and  which 
makes  them  feel  helpless  to  redeem 
themselves  from  their  sad  state. 

The  First  Step 

We  must  first  deal  with  the  question 
of  human  development  before  the 
issue  of  community  development  can 
be  considered.  Why  is  this  so?  It  is  so 
because  all  communities  are  consti- 
tuted of  people,  the  greatest  asset  of 
any  community.  Until  we  start  the 
development  of  these  creatures  made 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  any 
attempt  at  community  development 
(through  such  things  as  consumer 
cooperatives  or  credit  unions)  will  be 
no  more  than  a mirage,  something  less 
than  authentic. 

Social  Action 

In  trying  to  better  understand  the 
issue  of  development,  it  is  important 
that  we  be  acquainted  with  the  term 
“social  action.”  Social  action  is  an 
organized  activity  designed  to  educate 
people  into  an  awareness  of  existing 
social  problems  and  then  to  guide 
them  into  a programme  of  action 
intended  to  remove  any  social  institu- 


tion which  is  evil  and  to  reconstruct 
society  along  socially  functional  lines. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  question 
of  who  or  what  is  a social  actionist. 
The  best  definition  that  I know  of  was 
given  by  a Chinese  philosopher  some 
5,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Lao  Tze  was  his  name.  Whether  you 
call  him  a social  actionist,  an  agent  for 
change,  a community  leader  or  what- 
ever, Lao  Tze’s  comment  is  still  apro- 
pos: “.  . . when  the  job  is  done,  the 
problem  solved,  the  people  all  say,  ‘we 
have  done  it  ourselves’.” 

Herein  lies  the  challenge  to  greatness, 
to  the  practice  of  genuine  humility, 
when  any  of  us,  you  or  I,  have  guided 
a people  to  better  their  lives  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  to  thank  you  for  it.  It 
reminds  me  of  St.  Paul’s  comment  to 
the  effect  that,  “The  eye  has  not  seen, 
nor  the  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  the  great  things 
that  God  has  in  store  for  those  who 
love  him.”  When  it  really  counts  (and 
all  of  you  have  a role  to  play  as  com- 
munity leaders  and  change  agents),  all 
of  you  will  receive  your  reward,  if  not 
here  and  now,  well,  certainly  you  will 
in  heaven. 

Education  is  the  Key 

To  return  momentarily  to  my  men- 
tor, Fr.  Coady,  he  once  said  to  me  : 
“Mclver,  remember,  education  is  the 
key  that  will  unlock  the  greatness  of 
your  people.  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
part  of  the  world  you’re  in,  nor  with 
what  people  you  are  working.  That’s 
a truism  and  you  had  better  not  forget 
it.”  Then  he  would  go  to  the  black- 
board and  write  — Adult  Education  - 
Knowledge  — Convictions  — Sustained 
Group  Action.  Adult  education  will 
provide  the  knowledge  for  the  minds 
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of  the  people;  this  in  turn  will  stimu- 
late convictions  in  their  wills  and  such 
convictions  will  be  expressed  in  sus- 
tained group  action  that  will,  in  time, 
bring  justice  and  peace  to  their  com- 
munities. “Give  your  people  a chance 
to  learn/’  he  would  say  “because  they 


are  capable  of  doing  ten  times  what 
they  presently  think  they  can  do.” 
Action  directed  toward  bringing  about 
justice  and  peace  will  result  in  authen- 
tic human  growth  with  genuine  human 
and  community  development.  • 

(First  of  two  parts.) 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


CHINA: 

Commitment 
Renewed 

Father  Brennan 

I o be  faithful  to  any  commitment  which  we  make,  whether  it  be  in  marriage, 

1 to  mission  or  to  priesthood  and  celibacy,  it  is  important  that  we  periodically 
reassess  that  commitment  and  examine  how  we  are  living  it  out.  At  times  this 
may  result  in  our  having  to  radically  change  things  that  we  are  doing. 

This  is  true  of  individuals  and  it  is  also  true  of  a Society  like  Scarboro  with  its 
commitment  to  the  mission  of  Christ.  For  this  reason,  every  five  years,  Scarboro 
has  a Chapter  or  meeting  with  delegates  from  all  of  our  missions.  At  the  Chapter 
we  try  to  examine  our  fidelity  to  Christ’s  mission  and  determine  how  this  can 
best  be  lived  out  today. 

We  have  just  finished  our  Seventh  General  Chapter  at  Scarboro.  At  the  chap- 
ter we  have  reaffirmed  our  conviction  that  to  respond  generously  to  God’s  in- 
vitation to  mission  today,  we  must  continue  our  experimentation  with  lay  mis- 
sionaries. We  also  recalled  our  original  commitment  to  China  and  acknowledged 
that  this  must  remain  an  integral  part  of  our  vision  for  the  future.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  have  recently  been  able  to  concretely  express  both  of  these  commit- 
ments by  appointing  Fr.  Brian  Swords  and  one  of  our  lay  missionary  students, 
Louise  Malnachuk  to  Flong  Kong  with  a view  to  eventual  work  in  China. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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JOHN 

MICHAEL 

FULLERTON 

S.F.M. 

1918-1982 


Father  John  Michael  Fullerton,  a priest  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  died  of  a heart  attack  in  a Newmarket,  Ontario  hospital  at  7:30  a.m. 
on  July  28,  1982.  Fie  was  64. 

Born  on  April  6,  1918  and  raised  in  Toronto,  Fr.  Fullerton  received  his 
primary  education  at  St.  Joseph’s  Parish  School.  He  later  attended  St.  Michael’s 
College  School  before  entering  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  1936. 

Following  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  by  James  Cardinal  McGuigan  of 
Toronto  on  December  20,  1941,  Fr.  Fullerton  worked  at  Holy  Cross  Parish  in 
Norwood,  Manitoba  until  his  appointment  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943. 

For  the  next  16  years  he  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  that  country,  also 
serving  as  the  mission’s  Regional  Superior  from  1955  to  1959.  During  the 
Society’s  Third  General  Chapter  in  1959,  Fr.  Fullerton  was  elected  Vicar 
General,  a post  he  held  until  1968.  The  following  year,  he  was  re-appointed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  worked  until  1974. 

From  1975  to  1980,  Fr.  Fullerton  was  actively  engaged  in  pastoral  work 
among  Toronto’s  rapidly  growing  Latin  American  community.  Though  poor 
health  restricted  his  activities  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  nonetheless 
continued  his  priestly  work  in  several  Toronto  area  parishes  with  undiminished 
zeal. 

Son  of  the  late  James  and  Margaret  Fullerton,  he  is  survived  by  his  sister 
Margaret  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto  and  his  brother  William  of 
Scarborough.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  brothers  the  Rev.  Vincent  Fullerton, 
C.S.B.,  James  and  Joseph. 

He  was  a man  of  keen  intelligence  and  great  compassion  whose  knowledge  of 
and  feeling  for  the  Dominican  culture  and  people  were  unsurpassed.  To  those 
who  knew  him  — and  they  are  many  — his  life  of  dedication  to  the  Church  and 
her  mission,  his  kindness  and  his  patience  were  truly  inspiring.  Above  all,  he  was 
a man  whose  love  for  others  knew  no  limits.  A true  model  for  others,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  • 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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Address 
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EDITORIAL 


GOOD  QUESTION... 

...GOOD  ANSWER 

The  other  day  I was  talking  to  a friend  of  mine  and  I happened  to 
1 mention  that  1982  marked  Scarboro’s  25th  anniversary  in  St.  Vincent. 
Expecting  a few  kind  words  of  praise  for  the  Society,  I was  really  floored 
by  the  annoyed  tone  with  which  he  quipped:  “Don’t  you  know  that  for- 
eign mission  work  is  passe.  We  have  enough  problems  at  home  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  priests.  Why  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  still  sending  mission- 
aries to  St.  Vincent?” 

Good  question,  I thought,  so  I put  it  to  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  a Scarboro 
missionary  with  twelve  years  of  experience  in  St.  Vincent.  Here’s  his  answer: 
“I  sympathize  with  the  people  who  feel  like  that.  But,  if  we  examine 
the  pattern  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Father  sending  the  Son,  then  the  whole 
idea  of  mission  is  very  clear.  Jesus  in  turn  sent  out  his  disciples.  No  doubt 
there  would  have  been  a great  deal  of  work  for  the  disciples  in  the  very 
areas  in  which  they  were  living,  yet  they  still  went  out.  St.  Paul  went  all 
over  the  place. 

“The  very  nature  of  the  Church  is  missionary.  Because  of  that  — and  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Church  — we  must  always  keep  that  in  mind.  You’ll 
notice  that  when  a Church  loses  the  missionary  spirit,  it  almost  dies  out.  If 
you  look,  for  example,  to  the  diocese  of  Antigonish  in  Nova  Scotia  you’ll 
notice  a strange  phenomenon.  At  one  time,  Scarboro  must  have  had  well 
over  30  priests  from  Cape  Breton  alone.  Yet  Cape  Breton  always  had 
enough  priests  even  though  so  many  had  gone  to  the  missions.  I always 
find  this  fact  very  interesting.  It’s  probably  an  indication  that  the  Lord 
really  blesses  an  area  where  people  are  generous  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  in  other  countries. 

“I  don’t  know  if  that’s  a deep  theological  explanation.  But,  it’s  my  con- 
viction that  we  have  to  follow  the  model  that  Jesus  gave  us.  The  Church  is 
missionary  by  nature  and  we  have  to  be  continually  going  out.” 

Good  answer,  I thought!  • 
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LETTERS 


The  Church’s  Political  Obligations 

I do  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  James 
Hannan  whose  letter  appeared  in  the 
June  issue.  In  fact,  I support  your 
approach.  I may  not  always  agree  with 
you  but,  as  the  old  cliche  says,  “life 
could  be  awfully  boring.” 

I wonder  if  Mr.  Hannan  has  ever 
met  any  Chilean  refugees,  people  who 
as  practising  Catholics  supported  Al- 
lende  and  who,  when  the  coup  came  in 
Chile,  became  political  refugees.  Cath- 
olics, Mr.  Hannan,  who  were  working 
for  social  justice  in  Chile  and  who  saw 
in  Allende’s  government  hope  for  their 
country,  despite  the  fact  that  Allende 
was  a Marxist.  Allende  became  presi- 
dent in  a democratic  election,  but 
Chile  is  not  a democracy  today. 

Granted,  the  Pope  has  spoken  out 
against  “liberation  theology,”  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  violence 
which  the  Pope  abhors,  not  liberation. 
A man  who,  as  a priest,  is  not  “politi- 
cal” as  well  as  “religious”  is  something 
I cannot  understand.  A human  being  is 
many  things  and  two  human  attributes 
are  religion  and  politics.  To  say  that 
the  Church,  as  Church,  should  not 
“interfere”  in  political  matters  is  to 
say  that  the  Church  is  not  human.  In 
fact,  the  Church  has  an  obligation  to 
speak  out  in  political  matters,  though 
it  has  neither  the  right  not  the  obliga- 
tion to  engage  in  partisan  politics  — 
unless  a political  party  (like  the  Nazis, 
for  example)  is  evil.  Then,  it  is  the 
Church’s  duty  to  inform  the  voters 
and  leave  the  rest  to  their  conscience. 

I can  only  suggest  to  Mr.  Hannan 
that  he  talk  to  some  Chilean  refugees 


and  that  he  remember  that  nothing  in 
this  world  is  absolute  — except  God; 
nothing  is  as  black  and  white  as  his 
letter  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Helen  S/ator , 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Back  to  Basics 

After  reading  George  Eckenfelder’s 
article  (June,  1982),  I must  agree  with 
him  that  “human  greed”  is  the  real 
culprit  in  today’s  unjust  world.  While 
socialism  is  not  the  answer,  neither  is 
communism  nor  capitalism  nor  fascism 
because  all  are  basically  materialistic 
and  encourage  human  greed.  Just  be- 
cause there  seem  to  be  some  good 
points  about  each  of  these  ideologies, 
that  doesn’t  make  them  right.  For 
example,  the  Chinese  people  are  not 
nearly  as  much  plagued  by  famine  as 
they  used  to  be  under  the  capitalist 
system,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  therefore  agree  with  communism. 

I think  we  should  go  back  to  basics. 
Jesus  Christ  became  man,  died  and 
rose  again  to  set  us  free  — all  of  us . . . 
In  other  words,  we  can  not  as  true 
Christians  domineer  or  exercise  power 
over  fellow  Christians  or,  for  that 
matter,  over  any  other  human  being. 
Of  course,  that  will  be  called  “utopia,” 
but  let  us  recall  one  of  the  things  Jesus 
said.  He  actually  told  the  rich  young 
man  to  set  himself  free  of  his  riches, 
free  of  his  servitude  to  “Mammon.” 
Neither  great  riches  nor  deep  poverty 
have  a place  in  His  Kingdom. 

Clearly,  we  are  all  expected  to  pray 
constantly  for  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  are  we  not 
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also  supposed  to  make  ourselves  instru- 
ments through  which  Christ  will  com- 
plete the  work  he  started  over  2000 
years  ago?  . . . Real  Christian  brother- 
hood will  only  come  about  if  we  truly 
live  the  Good  News  and  no  longer 
insist  on  serving  two  masters. 

William  Hanrath, 
Cane  field,  Ontario. 

A True  Follower 

I feel  compelled  to  comment  on  a 
few  letters-to-the-editor  complaining 
about  missionaries  becoming  involved 
in  bettering  the  human  condition  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  serve.  It 
seems  sad  to  me  that  work  for  social 
justice  is  so  often  referred  to  as  Marx- 
ism. To  be  a true  follower  of  jesus 
Christ  one  must  always  be  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  the  poor  and  helpless 
and  try  in  every  way  to  lighten  their 
load  and  improve  their  lot  in  life.  I feel 
that  the  Scarboro  Missionaries  are 
doing  this  very  thing  wherever  they 
serve  and  I say  bravo,  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Mary  M.  Strother, 
Edina,  Minnesota. 

Selective  Outrage 

I have  just  read  Mr.  Eckenfelder’s 
timely  letter  (June,  1982).  My  late 
father  used  to  say  as  regards  contro- 
versy: “It  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored.”  When  modern  leftists 
attack  almost  any  regime  except  the 
Russian  empire  we  could  chalk  this  up 
to  “selective  outrage.” 

It  would  be  a sorry  day  if  the 
Church  allied  herself  with  irresponsible 
capitalism  or  with  doctrinaire  social- 


ism. The  spirit  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement  in  Nova  Scotia  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Father  Tomp- 
kins and  Dr.  Coady  offers  a better  way. 

Frank  Stewart, 
Harrowsmith,  Ontario. 

Flead  in  the  Sand 

This  is  in  response  to  Adolph 
Fullawka’s  letter  in  the  July-August 
issue. 

It  is  time,  sir,  that  you  got  your 
head  out  of  the  sand  and  see  what  a 
mess  (and  it  is  getting  worse)  that  we 
are  getting  ourselves  into.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  by  talking  and  voicing  our  dis- 
approval. 

The  Trident  base  in  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington puts  Victoria  and  the  Lower 
Mainland  right  in  the  patch  of  the  fall- 
out. Places  even  farther  away  would 
also  be  devastated.  We  need  no  more 
Hiroshimas  anywhere.  It  must  be  talked 
about  again  and  again.  When  we  stop 
talking  is  when  Hiroshima  will  happen 
again.  Hiding  our  heads  will  not  stop 
the  build  up  of  arms.  We  already  can 
kill  each  other  many  times  over.  Once 
is  one  too  many. 

Steven  Strugnell, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reason  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario , Ml M,  1 M 4. 
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. it  was  always  like  that  ” 


A Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 


In  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  in 
the  state  of  Chiapas,  there  is  a vil- 
lage called  Nicolas  Ruiz.  No  priest  lives 
there.  In  fact  there  hasn’t  been  one 
there  for  quite  some  time.  There  are, 
however,  two  sisters  living  there,  but 
they  plan  on  moving  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  in  and  out  of  this 
remote  village. 

I knew  almost  nothing  of  Nicolas 
Ruiz  until  I went  there  in  late  October 
of  1981  to  visit  the  sisters.  The  people, 
as  you  might  expect  in  a small  village 
such  as  this,  were  very  friendly  and 
open  to  welcoming  strangers  into  their 
midst.  Although  they  were  indigenous 
according  to  culture,  only  the  few  el- 
ders among  them  spoke  their  native 
Tzotzil  language.  They  were  far  from 
the  Tzotzil  area,  having  come  to  this 
village  during  the  revolution  of  1910- 
1917. 

I talked  with  one  elderly  man  who 
told  me  about  his  experiences,  of  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  of  those  early 
days  and  of  people  he  had  met  and 
known  and  are  now  but  names  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution.  It  all  seemed 
so  far  away  to  me,  like  something  I 
had  read  in  the  history  books  back  in 
school  days.  But  for  this  man  it  was  so 
real.  It  was  part  of  him.  It  was,  as  he 
told  me,  the  circumstances  that 
brought  him  to  this  village. 


Ullage  to 
Remember 
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And  so,  memories  are  long,  the  past 
is  present  and  the  future  is  at  a stand- 
still for  those  who  take  their  time  in 
moving  through  this  life.  This  became 
more  clear  to  me  during  the  next  few 
days  that  I spent  there. 

On  the  eve  of  this  celebration  I 
heard  the  church  bell  tolling  every  few 
seconds.  A young  man  had  climbed 
the  bell  tower  and  was  sitting  beside 
the  bell  ringing  it  every  time  a spirit 
went  by.  I wondered  how  he  knew 
when  a spirit  went  by  but  that  didn’t 
seem  to  be  a problem  for  these  people. 
They  didn’t  ask  questions  like  that.  It 
was  simply  part  of  their  history.  No 
one  knew  how  this  custom  got  started 
— it  was  always  like  that. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to 
the  cemetery  since  that  is  what  every- 
one does  on  that  day.  I was  surprised 
to  find  it  so  clean,  but  then,  the  people 
had  spent  days  in  getting  ready  for  this 
feast  and  cleaning  the  cemetery  was 
part  of  it. 

There  were  candles  on  each  grave. 
The  number  of  candles  correspond  to 
the  number  of  years  since  the  person 
had  died. 

Everyone  was  there  it  seemed  — 
mother,  father,  children  and  even  the 
family  dog.  It  was  a picnic  in  some 
ways.  They  all  had  brought  food,  the 
children  were  playing,  and  they  would 
spend  most  of  the  day  there  sitting  by 
the  grave  of  their  mother  or  father  or 
whomever  it  might  have  been. 

The  catechists  organized  and  con- 
ducted a prayer  service  and  I took  part 
like  the  rest  of  the  people.  When  it  was 
over  and  I was  about  to  leave,  I noticed 
a crowd  around  one  particular  grave. 
So  I went  over  to  see  what  it  was 
about.  A man  was  there  playing  a 
marimba,  a musical  instrument  com- 


Father  Heffernan 


mon  in  Mexico.  Someone  explained  to 
me  that  the  person  buried  there  was 
this  man’s  father,  and  before  he  died 
he  had  taught  his  son  to  play  the 
marimba.  So  now  his  son  had  come  on 
this  day  to  play  for  his  father  as  a sign 
of  thanksgiving  for  what  he  had  done 
for  him. 

This  single  instance  in  the  cemetery 
impressed  me  greatly.  I have  often 
thought  about  it  and  marvelled  at  the 
ingenuity  of  these  people.  Left  to 
themselves  they  have  devised  their  own 
methods  of  self-expression.  Just  as 
gratitude  springs  from  within  the  hu- 
man heart  to  find  expression  in  some 
meaningful  outward  symbol,  so,  I won- 
dered, would  it  not  also  be  possible  for 
one  of  their  own  to  be  ordained  to 
bring  to  full  bloom  the  mystery  of 
revelation  from  within,  rather  than 
from  without.  But  then  it  dawned  on 
me  that,  in  the  long  run  and  regardless 
of  cultural  differences,  what  is  really 
needed  is  someone  who  can  understand 
the  human  heart.  • 
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ASSIGNMENT  IN 
■CHEKIANG 

Grant  Maxwell 

L ishui  Christians,  7 93  7. 


Introduction 

Last  month  this  magazine  carried  a 
short  excerpt  from  Grant  Maxwell’s 
fascinating  new  book,  Assignment  in 
Chekiang.  It  is  the  absorbing  and  fac- 
tual account  of  the  dedication  and 
dreams  of  the  56  Scarboro  Fathers  and 
15  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke  who 
laboured  tirelessly  for  the  conversion 
of  the  people  of  pre-Maoist  China. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  story  of  men  and 
women  — committed  Christians  all  — 
who  knew  what  they  were  about  and 
who  believed  passionately  in  what 
they  had  set  out  to  do. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
we  present  another  excerpt  chosen  by 
the  author.  Entitled  “Ways  of  Wor- 
ship,’’ it  provides  us  with  a real  insight 
into  Chinese  culture  and  into  the 
workaday  world  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary in  China  in  the  early  20th  century. 

Ways  of  Worship 

“When  I heard  the  bangs  I was 
scared  half  to  death.  I thought  it  must 
be  a Japanese  raid.”  Instead,  Allan 
McRae  said,  “it  was  the  people  behind 


me  letting  off  firecrackers  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Flost.” 

Fie  was  describing  one  of  the  unfor- 
gettable moments  in  his  missionary 
career.  J.M.  Fraser  had  despatched  the 
newly-arrived  priest  to  a small  church 
far  from  Kinhwa.  There  Father  McRae 
was  to  celebrate  Midnight  Mass  to 
usher  in  that  Christmas  of  1938. 

About  100  people  came  to  the  ser- 
vice. As  was  their  custom  on  major 
feast  days  the  worshippers  ignited  fire- 
crackers at  the  most  solemn  moment 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
McRae  soon  learned  to  take  this  cus- 
tom in  his  stride  — as  do  foreign  mis- 
sionaries in  Latin  America  nowadays. 

Daily  Mass,  usually  early  each  morn- 
ing, was  the  religious  focal  point  of  the 
missionary’s  working  day.  And  Sunday 
Eucharist  initiated  another  week  of 
trying  to  witness  to  the  Christian  faith 
in  this  strange,  mostly  uncaring  land. 

“Mass  was  celebrated  in  Latin  with 
a native  server  — sometimes  the  priest's 
catechist  and  sometimes  the  house- 
boy,”  John  Maurice  explained  in  des- 
cribing the  usual  weekday  setting. 
“And  perhaps  with  a few  of  our  school 
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Li  shut \ Chekiang  province. 


teachers  present  as  well.” 

The  Sunday  congregation  was  larger, 
ranging  upwards  to  20  or  30  at  the 
average  mission  station,  he  estimated. 
As  ever,  the  native  catechist  played  a 
key  role.  Before  the  Mass  began  the 
catechist  led  the  people  in  reciting 
morning  prayers  and  then  conducted 
the  question-and-answer  session  on  the 
Chinese  Catholic  catechisms  in  use  at 
the  time. 

“They  would  sing  out  the  questions 
and  answers,  first  the  men  on  one  side 
and  then  the  women  on  the  other,” 
one  Scarboro  member  said.  Another 
recalled  the  simple,  straightforward 
questions  and  answers  that  the  people 
had  committed  to  memory:  “Who 
made  the  world?  God  made  the  world. 
Why  did  he  make  the  world?  And  so 
on.” 

The  Christian  terms  had  to  be 
repeatedly  explained  in  local  idiom  to 
those  preparing  for  possible  baptism. 
Often  the  Chinese  tongue  did  not  have 
expressions  corresponding  to  the  Chris- 
tian concepts  that  had  originated  in 
the  Near  East  and  Europe. 

More  than  one  SFMer  observed  that 


A n everyday  scene  for  pioneer  Scarboro 
missionaries. 


Chinese  Catholics  in  their  charge  had 
no  difficulty  acquiring  a “great  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.” 

Those  interviewed  described  native 
catechists  as  indispensable  collabora- 
tors for  the  foreign  missionaries.  The 
catechist  was  “the  go-between,”  the 
interpreter  who  enabled  each  priest  and 
the  people  to  communicate  in  mean- 
ingful ways  — and  largely  on  his  own 
terms,  if  he  so  chose.  One  missionary 
said:  “The  catechist  knew  the  people 
and  their  problems  and  he  also  knew 
our  problems.  He  had  learned  his  reli- 
gion well  and  was  able  to  put  it  across 
well.  We  would  have  been  pretty  help- 
less without  the  catechists.”  • 

Editor’s  Note 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  Assignment  in  Chekiang, 
please  send  a cheque  or  money  order 
in  the  amount  of  $8.95  (made  payable 
to  “Scarboro  Missions”)  to: 

The  Editor, 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Father  Sampson 


To  Affirm 
and 

Encourage 

The  Missionary 
in  St.Vincent 


Russ  Sampson, 
SFM. 


Fr.  Russ  Sampson  was  bom  in 
L A rdoise,  Nova  Scotia.  A fter  his 
ordination  in  May,  1970  he  was 
assigned  to  Scar  boro ’s 
mission  in  St.  Vincent. 


Traditional  Parish  Work 

When  Scarboro  first  went  to  St. 
Vincent  in  1957,  our  basic  approach 
was  what  you  might  call  traditional 
parish  work.  Scarboro  men  would  have 
been  the  only  priests  there  at  the  time 
and  we  were  in  charge  of  the  four 


parishes  on  the  mainland  and  the  one 
parish  which  served  the  Grenadine 
Islands. 

I was  assigned  to  St.  Vincent  in 
1970  and  have  been  there  ever  since.  A 
little  while  after  I arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, Bishop  Tony  Dickson  was  appoint- 
ed and  St.  Vincent  became  associated 
with  the  Barbados.  The  area  became 
the  diocese  of  Bridgetown-Kingston 
and  that’s  when  the  new  thrust  began. 

A New  Thrust 

Bishop  Dickson  is  a West  Indian. 
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His  mother  was  Jamaican  and  his  fa- 
ther Barbadian.  So  he  was  the  first 
West  Indian  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

The  new  focus  was  very  much  on 
the  training  of  local  lay  leaders.  For  as 
long  as  I can  remember  this  has  been 
the  emphasis.  The  priests  and  the 
parishes  have  put  a lot  of  effort  and 
money  into  programmes  that  would 
help  the  people  to  be  more  involved  in 
their  parishes  and  to  be  equipped  to 
help  each  other. 

In  the  twelve  years  I’ve  been  in  St. 
Vincent  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  growth. 
People  have  really  matured  and  become 
real  leaders.  So  a lot  has  happened. 

One  of  the  remarkable  changes  has 
been  in  the  whole  structure  of  finances. 
When  I went  to  St.  Vincent  it  was  real- 
ly a Scarboro  thing  in  a sense.  Now  the 
Bishop  is  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  which  prepares  the  dioce- 
san budget  each  January.  The  parishes 
are  highly  represented  with  lay  people, 
in  some  instances  four  and  five  lay 
people  from  each  parish.  And  the 
finance  meetings  may  last  three  or 
four  days.  So  they  provide  a lot  of  in- 
put and  they  really  know  how  the 
parishes  are  run,  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  what  it  means  to  be 
“church.”  Before,  that  just  was  not 
the  case. 

So,  in  terms  of  the  orientation  and 
involvement  of  the  lay  people,  this  has 
been  the  big  thing. 

Lay  Leadership 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  I should  clari- 
fy what  I mean  by  lay  leadership. 

Our  parishes,  compared  to  those  of 
Latin  America,  are  very  different  in 
many  respects.  It’s  a different  ball 
game  altogether.  Fr.  Hymus,  who 
works  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  has 
around  40,000  people  in  his  parish. 


The  entire  population  of  St.  Vincent, 
is  110,000  and  of  these  only  10,000 
are  Catholic.  In  addition,  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, our  people  are  still  quite  spread 
out.  As  a result,  there’s  a great  empha- 
sis on  dividing  up  our  parishes  into 
missions  and  each  mission  in  turn  is 
divided  up  into  sections,  or  regions  or 
cells.  In  each  of  these  there  would  be 
leaders  who  would  initiate  activities 
and  call  people  to  come  together  to 
discuss  problems  in  their  little  villages. 

So,  when  I use  the  term  “lay  lead- 
er,” this  is  what  I’m  talking  about. 

At  first,  it  was  the  priest’s  job  to 
get  them  and  take  them  to  a central 
point.  Now,  the  stress  is  on  the  priest 
going  out  to  where  they  live  and  work- 
ing with  the  lay  leaders  in  their  own 
villages  rather  than  extracting  them 
from  their  home  areas. 

So,  the  role  of  the  lay  leaders  is 
basically  to  conduct  liturgical  services 
on  Sundays,  to  provide  leadership 
when  problems  arise,  etc.  There’s  a lot 
of  emphasis  on  the  social  gospel  and 
questions  of  justice.  But,  it  is  done  in  a 
very  quiet  way.  It’s  a small  island  and 
confrontation  doesn’t  work  as  well  as 
perhaps  in  a bigger  place. 

The  priest  simply  cannot  reach  all 
the  people.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is 
something  from  which  the  Canadian 
Church  might  benefit:  look  to  lay 
leaders  rather  than  to  the  priest  all  the 
time.  The  priest  can’t  provide  every- 
thing. 

Changing  Notions 

When  I first  went  to  St.  Vincent  the 
main  notion  concerning  mission  work 
was  that  the  missionary  was  “bringing 
Christ.”  It  was  as  if  the  missionary 
were  bringing  a message  that  had  not 
been  heard  before. 

However,  after  you’ve  been  there 
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.for  a while,  you  realize  that  you’ve 
been  living  in  a dream  world.  Christ 
was  already  there!  In  the  course  of 
coming  to  this  realization,  you  yourself 
become  evangelized.  This  has  certainly 
happened  to  me.  I suppose  I see  my 
role  now  as  working  together  with  the 
people  so  that  we  can  become  con- 
scious of  what  the  Lord  is  doing  in  our 
community. 

So  now  I don’t  see  my  role  as  bring- 
ing Christ  to  the  people  but,  rather, 
realizing  that  Christ  is  already  present 
as  we,  together,  try  to  discern  where 
his  Spirit  is  leading  us.  For  me,  this  has 
been  a real  growing  experience  in  my 
faith  life. 

Ecumenical  Cooperation 

St.  Vincent  is  17  miles  long  and  11 


miles  wide.  Including  the  Grenadines 
there  are  110,000  people,  and  of  these, 
only  10  percent  are  Catholics.  So, 
we’d  be  naive  if  we  thought  that  we 
could  work  in  isolation  from  other 
Christians.  As  a result,  the  ecumenical 
thrust  has  been  very  important.  That, 
of  course,  doesn’t  imply  that  we 
neglect  our  own  Catholic  people.  Rath- 
er, it’s  a question  of  more  effective 
witness.  So  we  felt  that  we  had  to  be 
involved  in  the  Christian  Council. 

Agrarian  Emphasis 

The  country  is  basically  agrarian,  so 
a great  deal  of  our  time  is  spent  with 
people  engaged  in  farming  for  a living. 
We  can’t  help  but  be  involved  in  their 
problems  and  the  agrarian  way  of  life. 
Our  1979  Diocesan  Assembly  identified 
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farmers  and  fishermen  as  a priority  for 
the  Church  in  St.  Vincent. 

So,  we  are  still  involved  in  parish 
work  and  in  the  formation  of  lay  lead- 
ers. We’re  working  on  a community 
level  to  help  people  to  be  conscious  of 
their  God-given  gifts  and  how  they  can 
better  use  them  for  the  community. 

To  Affirm  and  Encourage 

Of  course  we’re  working  with  a view 
to  helping  the  Church  in  St.  Vincent 
become  self-sufficient  both  in  terms  of 
personnel  and  financially.  Also,  we’re 
hoping  to  help  people  become  more 
conscious  of  one  another.  We  try  to 
affirm  them  and  encourage  them  in 
the  use  of  their  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  And,  finally,  we  are 
trying  to  work  with  them  rather  than 
let  them  sit  back  and  let  us  do  the 


work  for  them. 

As  a pastoral  plan,  then,  those  are 
our  goals.  But  their  attainment  requires 
a great  deal  of  sensitivity  and  discern- 
ment. 

The  Lessons  of  Experience 

Certainly,  you  always  admire  the 
older  missionaries,  the  ones  who  have 
the  experience.  If  I were  to  identify 
some  areas  in  which  they  have  really 
helped  me  as  a missionary,  I would 
have  to  point  to  their  constant  empha- 
sis of  not  seeking  results  and  success. 
By  that  I mean  that  the  activity  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  a kind  of 
mystery.  It’s  like  planting  a seed.  You 
can’t  be  digging  it  up  all  the  time  to 
see  if  it  is  growing.  It  has  to  be  left 
alone.  And  remember:  it  grows  in 
silence.  You  must  trust  that  what  the 
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Lord  has  begun  in  you  and  through 
you  and  through  others  will  be  carried 
to  completion. 

This  is  something  I’ve  learned  from 
the  older  men  and  it  has  helped  me  to 
remain  content  even  when  I haven’t 
seen  success. 

At  the  same  time,  it’s  very  evident 
to  me  that  we  are  reaping  today  in  St. 
Vincent  the  success  of  others.  For 
many  years,  Scarboro  men  have  worked 
for  the  local  Church  and  there  were  no 
seminarians.  Now,  there  are  three.  So 
that’s  a big  lesson  I’ve  learned  from 
them:  don’t  become  discouraged  if 
“success”  isn’t  immediately  evident. 

The  second  thing  is  the  importance 
of  being  patient.  This  is  so  important 
when  you  are  working  with  people, 
with  Vincentians,  in  a situation  where 
you  know  and  are  constantly  remind- 
ed that  there  are  many  things  you 
don’t  know  or  grasp  in  the  culture.  But, 
something  is  happening  and  just  your 
presence  will  bring  about  good  fruit  in 
some  way  or  another. 

The  other  thing  is  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  Church.  We 
don’t,  as  foreigners,  have  all  the  an- 
swers. We  have  to  listen  and  learn. 

So  these  are  the  things  I’ve  picked 
up  from  the  older  men  and  they’ve 
helped  me  to  grow  and  mature  in  my 
own  ministry. 

Advice  to  Younger  Missionaries 

I would  just  hope  that  they  realize 
that  they  are  in  a new  culture  and  that 
no  matter  what  they’ve  read  or  learned 
about  it  while  in  Canada,  they  will  have 
to  experience  it  for  themselves.  Study 
and  reading  help,  but  nothing  can  beat 
being  there.  In  working  with  the  peo- 
ple, they  themselves  will  become  evan- 
gelized. 

In  a new  culture,  they  will  have  a 


lot  to  learn.  I’ve  been  there  12  years 
and  I still  have  a lot  to  learn. 

One  thing  I’ve  found  that  is  impor- 
tant is  that,  as  a foreigner,  I should  be 
slow  to  speak.  In  a new  culture  situa- 
tion, you  simply  can’t  be  aware  of  all 
the  dimensions.  So  you  have  to  hold 
back.  Get  a cue  from  the  others  around 
you  before  jumping  in.  Be  sensitized 
first  and  then  react.  That  doesn’t  mean 
you’re  so  passive  as  to  become  inactive. 
Rather,  you  have  to  be  discerning.  It 
takes  a long  time  to  adapt  to  a culture. 
You’re  not  there  with  all  the  answers. 
To  affirm  and  encourage  — that’s  our 
primary  responsibility,  especially  in  a 
foreign  mission  where  the  Church  is 
trying  to  emerge.  We  must  always 
strive  to  help  people  identify  their 
own  gifts.  That’s  so  important. 

Along  with  the  above,  I’d  also  want 
to  pass  on  what  I had  learned  from  my 
predecessors  here:  i.e.,  don’t  always  be 
looking  for  immediate  results;  be  pa- 
tient; and  be  sensitive  to  the  local 
culture. 

The  Future? 

First  of  all,  I’d  like  to  say  very  clear- 
ly and  categorically  that  I have  great 
hope  in  the  Vincentian  Church.  There 
are  many  signs  of  hope.  We  are  blessed 
in  that  we  have  a bishop  who  is  very 
open.  This  is  difficult  because  when 
you  have  a bishop  who  addresses  issues, 
some  like  it  and  some  don’t.  But  that’s 
the  dichotomy  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Good  News  has  to  be  proclaimed  and 
you’ll  have  those  who  can  handle  it 
and  those  who  can’t. 

We  are  blessed  in  that  we  have  three 
in  the  seminary.  Flaving  indigenous 
seminarians  is  a dramatic  change  from 
the  past,  a tremendous  step  forward. 
Even  if  they  were  not  to  persevere,  the 
ground  they  have  broken  could  never 
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be  measured.  They’ve  made  a tremen- 
dous impact  on  young  people. 

The  dedication  of  the  lay  people 
and  their  commitment  to  serve  the 
Church  is  just  awe-inspiring.  These  are 
people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and 
to  use  their  time,  energy  and  money  to 
live  the  Gospel  and  to  encourage  others 
to  do  likewise.  More  and  more  we  have 
people  doing  this.  For  example,  we 
have  people  who  have  retired  and  who 
now  devote  themselves  full  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Church. 

Assembly  79  and  the  mini-assem- 
blies that  have  since  followed  are  pos- 
sibly the  most  important  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Vincentian  Church  since  I’ve 


been  here,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  development  of  a pastoral 
plan.  Our  activities  now  centre  around 
the  family,  youth,  farming  and  fishing. 
The  overall  thrust  is  to  help  people  be- 
come more  committed.  Conversion  in 
the  spiritual  and  social  aspects  of  our 
lives  is  stressed.  From  this  Assembly, 
too,  came  the  stress  on  work  in  small 
groups,  pockets  of  people,  and  on  try- 
ing to  help  them  identify  their  gifts 
and  how  they  can  serve  the  Church  in 
the  area  they  live  in. 

So,  these  are  just  a few  of  the  areas 
where  I see  tremendous  advancement 
and  growth  in  the  Church.  Truly,  the 
signs  of  hope  are  many.  • 
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I’ve  been  helping  out  in  a parish  in 
Toronto  called  St.  Maria  Goretti 
since  my  return  from  Japan,  and  if  I 
were  asked  to  sum  up  the  parish  in  a 
couple  of  words,  I would  have  to  say 
“generosity  and  cooperation.”  The 
whole  parish  from  old  folks,  young 
couples,  folk  group  and  altar  servers 
together  fit  into  this  unique  category 
of  “generosity  and  cooperation.” 

Now  you  might  be  asking  your- 
self how  does  the  title,  “ Peaches  in 
June ” coupled  with  generosity  and 
cooperation  all  come  together  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Maria  Goretti?  A legiti- 
mate question  and  one  which  I am 
proud  to  answer. 

To  raise  the  mission  awareness  of 


the  parishioners,  help  meet  a pressing 
need  in  the  hurricane-struck  parish  of 
Hinunangan  in  the  Philippines  and  link 
two  sister  churches  in  the  joys  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Risen  Christ,  a peach 
festival  was  held  in  June. 

I suppose  by  now  you’re  guessed 
it.  The  peaches  were  canned!  Every- 
one has  strawberry  festivals.  The  pa- 
pers are  full  of  ads  for  them  in  June 
so  the  novel  idea  of  a canned  peach 
festival  evolved. 

Naturally  any  kind  of  activity  of 
this  nature  takes  on  a festive  flavour 
when  held  outdoors  but  such  was  not 
to  be  the  case  this  time.  Rain  fell  on 
Saturday.  Rain  continued  to  fall  all 
Sunday  morning.  Not  a break  in  the 
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in  JUNE 

i,  SFM. 


Raising  mission  awareness. 


Generosity  and  cooperation. 


sky.  Mr.  Weather  could  not  be  made 
to  cooperate.  Undaunted,  though, 
things  were  set  up  in  the  church  hall. 

While  we  looked  up  into  the  sky 
and  sighed  for  clear  weather,  raffle 
tickets  on  some  home-made  cakes 
and  a doll  were  selling  like  hot-cakes 
after  Mass.  The  parishioners  that 
could  not  come  to  the  festival  were 
helping  out  by  buying  raffle  tickets 
and  making  outright  donations.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  church  hall, 
some  of  my  loyal  supporting  women, 
men  and  young  people  were  getting 
ready  by  busily  cutting  cakes,  dish- 
ing out  peaches,  making  coffee,  etc. 

I couldn’t  believe  my  eyes  at  the 
numbers  who  came  to  the  festival. 


More  surprised  was  I when  we  counted 
the  receipts.  By  pitching  in,  each  con- 
tributing their  small  talent  and  share, 
we  raised  in  a matter  of  a few  hours 
the  amazing  sum  of  over  $1 ,000.00  for 
our  sister  church  in  Southern  Leyte. 
We  could  help  put  back  a few  roofs. 
We  could  buy  some  much  needed  food. 
We  could  tell  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ  that  we  cared. 

With  support  like  this  from  the 
parishioners  how  could  you  sum  up 
the  parish  in  words  other  than  “gen- 
erous and  cooperative?” 

“Lord,  when  did  we  see  you  naked, 
hungry  and  cold?”  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, “When  you  did  it  to  the  least 
of  these,  you  did  it  to  me.”  • 
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We  hope  you’ll 
get  home 


Greg  Chisholm,  SFM. 

I n the  last  few  years  upwards  of 

■ 300,000  Salvadoreans  have  had  to 
flee  the  violence  in  their  war-torn 
country.  Over  20,000  of  these  often- 
forgotten  victims  of  violence  have  set- 
tled in  neighbouring  Honduras,  the 
poorest  country  in  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. While  the  Honduran  people  in 
general  have  been  most  welcoming  and 
generous  to  their  Salvadorean  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  army  has  openly  col- 
laborated with  Salvadorean  military 
and  paramilitary  units  to  impede  the 
entry  of  the  refugees,  or,  once  inside 
Honduras,  to  harass  and  terrorize  them. 

In  November  of  1 981  the  Honduran 
army,  in  coordination  with  their  Salva- 
dorean counterparts  and  military  advi- 
sors from  the  United  States,  began  to 
force  the  refugees  located  in  hamlets 
and  villages  and  camps  along  the  bor- 
der to  inhospitable,  hastily-constructed 
and  inadequate  camps  50  to  80  kilo- 
meters inland  from  the  border.  While 
the  pretext  for  the  move  was  to  offer 
the  refugees  greater  “protection,”  it  is 
clear  that  such  a move  responds  to  a 
military  strategy  of  clearing  the  border 
area  and  creating  a free-fire  zone.  Re- 
moving the  refugees  and  international 
agencies  working  with  them  allows  the 
Honduran  army  greater  impunity  to 


work  with  the  Salvadorean  military  in 
attacks  against  the  liberated  zones 
inside  El  Salvador. 

The  refugees  have  consistently  re- 
sisted this  forced  removal  inland.  The 
response  of  the  Honduran  military  has 
been  to  harass,  detain,  torture  and 
murder  innocent  refugees,  creating  a 
climate  of  terror  to  “facilitate”  such  a 
move.  Furthermore,  those  Honduran 
citizens  who  had  offered  help  to  the 
suffering  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
other  side  of  the  border,  especially  the 
leaders  of  the  Christian  communities, 
have  been  threatened  or  murdered, 
and  hundteds  have  had  to  join  the 
throngs  of  displaced  people,  refugees 
in  their  own  land. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  because  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees was  not  offering  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  refugees,  the  international 
Church  community  was  invited  to  send 
observers  to  report  on  the  violations  of 
human  rights  and  to  offer  some  inter- 
national presence  that  might  atenuate 
the  repression.  The  Canadian  Churches 
have  been  most  active  in  this  pro- 
gramme by  maintaining  almost  con- 
stant observation  representation  in  the 
border  area  since  November  of  1981.  I 
participated  as  a member  of  one  of  the 
observer  delegations,  and  have  just 
recently  visited  the  Salvadorean  refugee 
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Many  Salvadoreans  call  this  “home. 


camps  in  Honduras. 

“Primero  Dios.  Sin  Dios  no  somos 
nada.  ” [First  God.  Without  God  we’re 
nothing.]  This  is  an  often  heard 
expression  among  the  crowds  of  Salva- 
dorean refugees.  It  is  this  deep  inner 
strength  and  faith  in  a living  and  pro- 
tecting God  which  has  most  touched 
all  the  Canadian  observers  who  have 
visited  the  camps  in  Honduras.  More 
than  anything  else,  my  visit  was  a chal- 
lenging experience  of  faith.  More  than 
the  horror  stories  of  violence  and 
insecurity  and  death,  more  than  the 
tattered  children  clinging  to  their 
mothers’  skirts,  their  big  eyes  fright- 
ened and  wondering  if  they’ll  ever  go 
home,  more  than  the  images  of  tired 
women  lining  up  for  their  daily  rations, 
more  than  the  anxious  look  of  the 
men  as  they  keep  guard  at  night  at  the 
camp  perimeters  — what  will  always 
remain  deep  in 'my  heart  is  the  gift  I 
and  so  many  others  have  received  from 
these  wonderful  people,  the  gift  which 
is  a living  testimony  that  God  is  alive 


among  his  people  creating  something 
new  from  the  bloodshed  and  tears. 

They  are  not  a shattered  people. 
Though  so  many  died,  they  are  not 
vengeful  or  bitter.  I often  wondered  if 
I wouldn’t  be  under  the  same  circum- 
stances! Rather,  they  are  clear  why 
they  are  there.  “They  have  kicked  us 
off  our  land,”  they  sing  in  one  of  their 
Eucharistic  songs,  “because  we  fol- 
lowed our  friend,  Bishop  Oscar 
Romero.”  When  asked  why  they  have 
been  so  persecuted,  they  almost  always 
answer,  “Because  we  are  Christians!” 
One  old  man,  a catechist,  gently  said: 
“If  we  preach  the  Gospel,  if  we  want 
to  be  liberating  people,  then  we  have 
to  suffer.”  So  simple,  yet  so  profound. 

I took  some  beautiful  cards  down 
to  them,  greetings  from  some  grade- 
school  children  in  Camrose,  Alberta. 
As  we  read  the  cards  aloud  (translated, 
of  course)  to  the  crowds  of  children  in 
the  catechism  classes,  their  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  “We  are  writing  to  give  you 
hope  for  the  future,  we  wish  you  the 
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We  hope  you  ’ll  get  home. 


' Tell  Canadians  that  we  are  praying  for  them. 


best  of  luck  on  your  trek  ahead.  We 
are  children  same  as  you,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  equal  rights  and  true  justice  to 
all  people.  From  the  people  of  Canada, 
who  care,  the  best  of  luck.”  Children 
often  have  a way  of  going  to  the  core 
of  the  matter.  “We  care,  God  cares,” 
they  wrote  and  then  they  composed 
this  wonderful  poem  entitled  “Here’s 
to  Getting  Home”. 

We  hope  you  get  home 
That’s  why  we  wrote  this  poem. 

We  know  some  are  sick 

and  hope  they  get  better  quick. 

This  is  the  end  of  our  poem, 

We  hope  you’ll  get  home. 

Helping  each  other  ‘get  home,’  help- 
ing all  peoples  reach  a home  of  justice 
and  peace,  is  the  great  challenge  of  the 
gospel.  On  this  trek  of  Salvadorean 
people  we  are  all  involved  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  Canadian  Churches  have 
sent  observers  to  accompany  them  in 
these  moments  of  pain.  Yet  this  is  a 
privilege  more  than  a chore,  an  invita- 


tion more  than  an  obligation,  “They 
killed  our  bishop,  Oscar  Romero,”  a 
group  of  adult  catechists  explained  to 
us.  “He  was  a prophet  we  had  in  our 
country;  he  was  the  voice  of  those  of 
us  who  didn’t  have  a voice.  And  now 
with  the  visit  of  the  international  ob- 
servers, a voice  has  returned  to  us 
through  the  solidarity  of  so  many 
countries.  The  observers  are  a sign  that 
God  is  still  with  us.” 

We  observers  had  the  rich  and,  at 
times,  overwhelming  feeling  that  the 
roles  were  somehow  being  reversed, 
that  we  were  receiving  so  much  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  give.  We  asked 
every  group  we  talked  with  what  mes- 
sage they  wanted  us  to  bring  back  to 
Canada,  and  their  reply  was  the  same. 
“Tell  Canadians,”  they  said,  “that  we 
haven’t  forgotten  about  them.  Tell 
Canadians  that  we  are  praying  for 
them.” 

Are  we  as  a Canadian  people  willing 
to  work  with  them  on  their  trek 
ahead?  • 
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The  Tale  of 
the  BIJAGOS 


Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 


1 1 has  often  been  said  that  Africa  is 

* Africa.  Why?  Because  African  so- 
ciety in  general  is  closed  to  those  from 
the  Western  world.  Indeed,  in  many 
instances,  African  ethnic  groups  (or 
tribes)  are  like  fortified  cities  which,  at 
times,  even  restrict  inter-tribal  relation- 
ships. In  the  past,  the  penetration  of 
the  different  ethnic  groups  by  either 
white  or  black  powers  was  done  with 
violence  and  followed  by  exploitation 
and  subjugation. 

Things  are  different  today,  espe- 
cially in  the  African  soul.  Westerners  are 
still  outsiders  generally,  but  some  have 
been  able  to  overcome  the  Africans’ 
distrust  of  them  and  become  true 
friends.  Europeans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans however,  can  only  enter  into  true 
friendship  with  Africans  after  certain 
conditions  are  observed.  “One  hundred 
friends  is  only  one  friend,”  is  a saying 
among  Africans.  This  “one  friend”  is 
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found  only  when  the  Westerner  is  able 
to  share  and  understand  the  African 
culture,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  people 
with  which  he  or  she  is  dealing.  Shar- 
ing and  understanding,  for  the  African, 
are  essential  dimensions  of  friendship. 
Many  Westerners,  however,  are  unable 
to  demonstrate  these  crucial  attitudes. 
A symbol  of  this  is  the  still  widely  used 
European  practice  of  building  walls 
around  their  living  and  working  areas. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  a belief,  on  the  part  of  these 
non-Africans,  that  mutual  respect  is 
not  always  present  and  that  sharing  is 
not  feasible.  It  also  points  to  a great 
unknown,  something  mysterious  about 
Africans  which  is  impenetrable  for 
many  not  native  to  that  great  conti- 
nent. 

However,  there  have  been  some 
serious  European  efforts  to  truly 
understand  the  African  and  Africa 
through  study,  reflection  and,  above 
all,  sharing.  Those  who  take  these  pre- 
liminary steps  generally  do  away  with 
walls  and  compounds.  They  do  many 
things  that  Africans  do.  They  believe 
in  many  things  that  Africans  believe. 
Some  even  find  that  “pearl  of  great 
price,”  as  it  were,  a true  African  friend. 

Father  Luis  Scantamburlo,  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Bijagos  tribe  which 
inhabits  the  islands  off  the  Guinea 
coast,  is  one  of  these.  He  has  worked 
diligently  in  coming  to  know  and 
understand  the  culture  of  his  adopted 
people.  He  became  an  anthropologist. 
He  studied  linguistics.  He  wrote  the 
first  grammar  of  the  unwritten  creol 
language  of  Guinea  Bissau.  He  also 
sought  the  “pearl  of  great  price”  and 
found  it,  many  of  them.  He  himself 
describes  the  joy  of  such  an  experience. 
“Our  friendship  began  after  years  of 


mutual  understanding.  We  were  in  my 
friend’s  house  before  the  family  spirit 
which  he  believed  resided  in  a hand- 
carved  image  of  a human.  There  was  a 
brief  ceremony  in  which  we  swore 
allegiance  to  one  another.  Finally,  I 
heard  some  very  beautiful  words:  ‘We 
are  now  friends  for  life!’  A very  serious 
commitment  had  been  made.” 

True  friends  are  more  important 
than  wives  or  children  or  any  other 
relative.  Many  problems  and  hurting 
situations  are  unburdened  not  on  the 
first  wife,  nor  on  any  of  the  others,  nor 
on  the  relatives.  Such  sharing  is  done 
with  a true  friend.  This  crossing  of  the 
family  circle  in  order  to  confide  in 
others  beyond  is  common  practice  in 
the  Bijagos  society.  On  one  occasion,  a 
man  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  hut 
cleaning  some  manioc.  Along  came  a 
couple  of  young  women  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  for  females  of  their  age, 
were  going  about  asking  for  food  for 
the  performance  of  a ceremony.  The 
man  hesitated,  torn  between  the  two 
allegiances.  “But  I have  no  more  food 
and  my  wife  is  sick,”  he  replied.  “Are 
not  we  your  sisters?  Are  we  not  in 
need  too?”  So,  the  manioc  was  shared 
with  them. 

Bijagos  villagers  are  taught  from 
childhood  to  show  respect  for  one 
another.  This  is  done  mainly  by  empha- 
sizing the  law  of  sharing.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  nearly  all  the  ceremonies 
practiced  by  the  Bijagos.  Indeed,  shar- 
ing is  a special  mark  in  the  life-style  of 
the  Bijagos  people.  It  is  the  social  duty 
that  creates  many  new  and  true  friend- 
ships, especially  among  teenagers  and 
young  adults. 

This  Bijagos  tale  of  sharing  and 
respecting  begins  with  the  little  chil- 
dren. Once  the  age  of  reason  is  at- 
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For  them , the  family  circle  is  too  small  a world. 


tained,  the  mothers  place  a string  of 
cowry  shells  around  the  waists  of  their 
little  girls,  or  a belt  of  beads  on  the 
little  boys.  They  are  brought  to  the 
“etute,”  which  is  the  meeting  place  or 
village  square,  usually  under  some  huge 
ancient  tree.  There,  before  the  elders, 
and  with  the  villagers  looking  on,  the 
little  children  offer  for  the  first  time  a 
token  of  friendship  and  respect  to  the 
elders  of  the  village.  These  gifts  can  be 
palm  wine,  palm  nuts,  or  other  edibles. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  their  lives  shared 
with  others.  By  sharing,  the  little  chil- 
dren become  aware  of  their  place  in 
village  society.  They  know  that  they 
are  recognized  and  accepted  by  others. 
They  thus  begin  to  understand  that 
the  family  circle  is,  in  fact,  far  too 
small  a world.  The  whole  village  be- 
comes one’s  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
lives  of  these  little  children  are  hence- 


forth shared  with  those  beyond  the 
family. 

One  can  imagine  the  Child  Jesus 
being  presented  in  the  “etute”  as  it 
were,  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  There, 
adorned  according  to  custom,  a gift  of 
doves  is  given.  Or  one  can  recall  the 
time  the  Child  Jesus  was  found  by  His 
parents  in  the  same  temple  teaching 
others.  Jesus  Himself  was  beginning  to 
share  His  life  with  people  beyond  the 
family  circle. 

To  find  sharing  as  a law  of  certain 
lands,  among  so-called  “primitive” 
people,  is  certainly  to  re-discover  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  to  see  it  lived  as  never 
before  in  our  modern  “civilization.”  If 
it  were  revealed  to  the  Bijagos  people 
that  indeed  they  are  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  tale  of  the 
Bijagos  would  also  be  one  of  eternal 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  • 
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~|~he  sun  was  shining  brightly  as  a 

1 warm  breeze  blew  gently  over  the 
baseball  field.  On  the  field  the  team 
from  San  Josede  Ocoa  warmed  up, 
casually  chasing  fly  balls,  effortlessly 
scooping  up  grounders.  At  the  edge  of 
the  field  scores  of  youngsters  and  se- 
nior citizens  were  waiting  for  game 
time  to  begin.  The  other  team  from 
Sabana  Larga  was  awaiting  infield  prac- 
tice. I was  there  too  and  couldn’t  have 
cared  less  who  won  or  lost;  simply 
soaking  up  a ball  game  was  its  own 
reward. 

Suddenly,  facing  me,  was  the  coach 
from  the  Sabana  Larga  squad.  He  was 
wearing  a wide  sombrero  and  was  per- 
spiring a great  deal.  “Do  you  play  base- 
ball,” he  blurted,  while  studying  my 
sinewy  5’  9”  frame.  He  correctly  inter- 
preted my  silence  for  modesty  and 
beamingly  shoved  a glove,  sweater  and 
spikes  into  my  chest.  The  coach  smiled, 
I smiled  back.  Words  would  not  come. 
His  sharp  blow  to  my  stomach  had  left 
me  windless.  However,  injured  or  not  I 
found  myself  to  be  first-string  3rd  base- 
man,  launched  quite  possibly  upon  a 
late-blooming  baseball  career.  Sudden- 
ly, winning  really  mattered.  I was  no 


longer  neutral  and  every  play  would  be 
crucial.  My  team  had  an  obstinate  hold 
on  last  place.  I glanced  at  the  coach. 
He  stood  there  smiling.  Funny,  I never 
saw  him  that  way  since  the  season 
opened  — full  of  confidence  — savvy 
and  experience  added  to  the  club  — 
possibly  even  a contender. 

The  glove  was  too  small  and  the 
spikes  just  didn’t  feel  good.  However, 
such  things  didn’t  bother  a player  of 
my  calibre.  The  first  victim,  a right- 
handed  hitter,  took  a few  vicious  prac- 
tice swings.  I could  feel  a slight  breeze. 
I backed  up  a couple  of  feet,  thought 
about  it  and  backed  up  a little  more.  He 
snarled  in  my  direction  and  seemed 
determined  to  test  me.  Would  he  be 
surprised!  I was  no  stranger  to  this 
position  and  was  once  noted  for  my 
sharp  peg  and  my  cat-like  moves.  How- 
ever, he  had  no  way  of  knowing  this. 
He  lined  a drive  at  me.  It  bounced  off 
the  heel  of  my  glove.  By  the  time  I 
caught  up  with  the  ball,  our  friend  had 
rounded  first  and  was  viciously  steam- 
ing for  second.  Testing  my  throwing 
arm,  I wound  up  and  fired  a small  cal- 
ibre bullet  over  second.  Way  over 
second.  My  coach  was  not  impressed. 
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THE 

ROOKIE 

Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 


Gerry  Heffernan 


Pitching  for  the  opposing  team  was 
a tall,  lanky,  dark  south  paw  who  seem- 
ingly had  adequate  control  and  good 
speed.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  seen 
him  in  action  but  already  I had  him 
pegged.  He  owned  one  pitch  — a fast- 
ball. Slowly  I stepped  into  the  box  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  kid  was  awed 
by  my  age,  evident  experience  and 
manifest  confidence.  He  nervously, 
and  with  reason,  flicked  at  his  cap. 
Beads  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  worried 
face.  I stood  coldly  aloof  as  two  per- 
fect pitches  soared  over  the  plate.  You 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  I took  a 
long,  hard  look  to  left  field  and  sliced 
a dribbler  to  shortstop.  It  would  have 
been  close  had  I not  tripped  over  my 
bat  as  I lunged  desperately  toward  first 
base.  An  inning  later,  I threw  a bunt 
wide,  quite  wide  of  first  base.  The 
coach  was  furious. 

It  must  have  become  obvious  to 
you  by  now  that  I am  not  one  to  brag 
about  my  accomplishments  — I prefer 
that  my  feats  speak  for  themselves. 
However,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that 
by  far  my  best  inning  was  the  second 
when  after  an  amazing,  spastic,  juggling 
display  I hung  onto  a lazy  pop-up. 


However,  as  we  have  all  experienced, 
all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
And  so  it  was  on  that  same  indifferent 
September  afternoon.  With  the  sun 
still  shining  brightly  and  a warm  breeze 
continuing  to  flow  gently  over  the 
field,  the  coach,  despite  my  superb 
catch,  pulled  me.  It  was  a difficult 
time.  I was  dealing  quite  possibly  with 
the  end  of  a dream,  the  closing  of  a 
chapter  on  an  illustrious  baseball  career 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  career 
was  rather  short  — only  three  innings. 
Reduced  to  facts  and  statistics  it  reads 
like  this  — no  hits,  one  strikeout,  four 
errors  and  one  disillusioned  baseball 
coach.  I suppose  it  would  not  have 
been  all  that  impressive,  even  for  such 
a promising  rookie  of  40  summers,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  pop-up. 

Oh  yes,  I’ve  been  back  to  the  ball 
field  to  soak  up  a bit  of  sun  and  maybe 
get  a second  chance.  I’ve  seen  my  old 
coach  there  but  he  never  so  much  as 
gives  me  a second  glance.  Well,  I guess 
maybe  it  was  seven  errors  and  not  four. 
What’s  the  difference.  And  I am  41, 
not  40  — too  old  for  such  strenuous 
activity.  Guess  I will  shuffle  on  home. 
I’ve  had  enough  sun.  • 
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On 

becoming 

masters 

titeir 
own 
destiny 

(PART  2) 


Jack  Mclver,  SFM. 


Fr.  Mc/ver  (middle)  with  his 
two  assistants,  Petrus  Shange 
and  Joseph  D lam  ini. 


Last  month,  readers  of  Scarboro 
Missions  were  introduced  to  some  of 
the  philosophical  and  theological 
principles  underlying  Christian  involve- 
ment in  community  development 
projects.  In  the  continuation  of  that 
article,  Fr.  Jack  Mc/ver,  SFM  focuses 
concretely  on  the  development  of 
credit  unions  in  KwaZulu, 
South  A frica. 

Social  Justice  and  the  Common  Good 
I mentioned  last  month  that  there 
are  three  major  obstacles  to  human 
and  community  development:  ignor- 
ance, apathy  and  injustice.  Let  us  now 


look  at  the  obverse  of  the  latter  ob- 
stacle, that  is,  at  justice. 

In  general  terms  we  could  say  that 
justice  is  a stable  and  constant  inclina- 
tion, a virtue  which  prompts  each  to 
render  to  another  that  which  is  his  or 
her  due.  Social  justice  can  be  therefore 
defined  as  that  virtue  which  impels  the 
individual  to  engage  in  group  action  in 
order  that  the  institutions  of  society 
promote  the  common  good. 

Now,  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
we  better  understand  that  by  the  com- 
mon good  we  mean  the  conditions  of 
social  life  that  favour  the  proper  ends 
of  a society  and  its  individual  members. 
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In  the  economic  sphere  it  means  the 
abundant  production  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  economic  goods 
and  services  needed  for  the  family  and 
for  the  individual. 

Material  abundance  is  not  the  sole 
purpose  of  human  existence;  but  pov- 
erty defeats  all  other  possibilities. 
Hence  poverty  is  both  the  ultimate 
affront  to  conscience  and  a guarantee 
of  instability  in  society.  Surely,  then, 
the  supreme  challenge  of  our  time  is  to 
work  together  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  human  experience. 

In  this  regard,  I think  we  should 
remember  the  comment  made  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  a young,  black 
American  radical,  Eldrige  Cleaver,  who 
for  a time  was  a fugitive  from  the  law 
of  his  country  because  he  was  consid- 
ered a subversive.  He  said,  “If  you  are 
not  doing  anything  toward  the  solution 
of  the  social  problem  of  your  com- 
munity, then  you  are  part  of  the 
problem.” 

So  the  crucial  question  is:  What  am 
I doing  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty 
in  my  community?  If  I am  not  doing 
anything  about  it,  then  I am  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  Case  of  KwaZulu 

KwaZulu  is  a semi-autonomous 
“homeland”  within  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  It  stretches  over  most  of 
the  Natal  and  the  region  formerly 
known  as  Zululand.  It  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  15,000  square  miles 
with  a population  in  1982  of  3,500,000 
blacks,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
Zulus. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  KwaZulu  is 
the  distorted  structure  of  society.  For 
every  100  persons  residing  there,  60 
are  women  while  only  40  are  men.  This 
is  due  to  the  social  blight  of  migratory 


labour.  Because  there  is  so  little  work, 
a large  portion  of  the  economically 
active  male  labour  force  does  not  live 
permanently  in  KwaZulu.  Men,  in  par- 
ticular, are  forced  to  seek  employment 
in  the  mines  and  industrial  centres  of 
South  Africa.  In  addition,  the  laws  of 
the  Republic  prohibit  the  migrant 
workers  having  their  families  live  with 
them  near  their  place  of  employment. 
Therefore,  they  exercise  no  decisive 
influence  in  the  society  of  their  home 
area. 

This  is  why  educational  programmes 
are  so  important  here.  Once  a group  of 
people,  living  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, carries  out  a project  which 
they  consider  important,  urgent  and 
possible , a very  significant  psychologi- 
cal change  occurs  among  them.  They 
suddenly  acquire  a feeling  of  self-reli- 
ance. When  they  realize  that  out  of 
every  100  adults  in  KwaZulu,  only 
seven  have  the  wherewithal!  to  walk 
into  a commercial  bank  to  borrow 
money,  they  decide  that  the  only  solu- 
tion for  them  is  to  set  up  their  own 
banks  which  they  will  own  and  control 
and  from  which  they  can  borrow 
money  at  the  rate  of  one  percent  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Further- 
more, at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  net 
surplus  that  accrues  will  not  be  sent  to 
London  or  New  York.  No,  it  belongs  to 
the  members  of  the  credit  union  and 
will  stay  in  the  community  to  be  used 
as  the  people  see  fit.  They  know  that 
their  first  project  must,  as  Fr.  Coady 
used  to  tell  us,  “be  big  enough  to  be 
significant  and  small  enough  to  be 
manageable.” 

A Small  Step  Forward 

So  what  are  the  results  to  date?  In 
early  May,  1979,  operating  under  the 
Bishop  of  Eshowe,  I began  working 
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becoming  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  Education  is  the  key. 


with  the  black  people  of  KwaZulu.  In 
July  1981  we  had  four  credit  unions 
registered  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  in  Pretoria.  The  aggregate 
assets  of  the  four  credit  unions  when 
they  began  operations  on  August 
1 of  last  year  was  approximately 
R1 2,000.00.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
two  more  credit  unions  had  been  regis- 
tered and  as  of  March  31,  1982,  the 
assets  of  the  six  credit  unions  had 
reached  R32, 000.00.  Certainly  the  fig- 
ures are  not  very  impressive  but  the 
fact  remains  that  currently  some  750 
members  of  the  six  credit  unions  have 
established  institutions  which  they  own 
and  operate  to  serve  their  credit  needs. 

Currently  four  more  groups  are  in 
various  stages  of  preparation  and  we 
hope  that  all  four  groups  will  be  regis- 
tered by  the  end  of  1 982,  thus  bringing 
the  total  to  10. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  a great  deal  of 
money  is  currently  being  loaned  to 
members  for  the  ploughing  of  their 
lands,  fertilizers,  seeds  and  soil  testing 


equipment  in  preparation  for  the  plant- 
ing season  we  are  just  now  entering. 

Catholic  But  Not  Roman 

Perhaps  someone  has  a question  in 
his  or  her  mind  like  a fellow  who  came 
into  my  office  one  day  and  said,  “Now, 
these  credit  unions,  Father,  are  they 
Catholic  organizations?’1  I said,  “Yes, 
they  are  catholic  but  not  Roman.’’  He 
looked  rather  confused,  so  I handed 
him  a list  of  the  temporary  officers  of 
one  group.  The  interesting  thing  was 
that  the  president  was  a Protestant 
minister.  I said  to  him.  “These  credit 
unions  are  catholic,  that  is,  they  are 
meant  to  serve  anyone  in  KwaZulu 
who  can  use  their  services.’’  So,  in  our 
own  six  credit  unions  I suppose  every 
Christian  denomination  in  KwaZulu  is 
represented. 

Providing  For  The  Common  Good 

A credit  union  is  a voluntary  organ- 
ization, recognized  as  a legal  entity  by 
the  South  African  government,  and 
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consisting  of  members  who  have  a 
common  bond  and  who  organize  them- 
sleves  to  provide  the  following  services 
for  themselves:  an  opportunity  to  bor- 
row money  for  provident  and  produc- 
tive services  at  a reasonable  rate  of 
interest;  and  an  educational  programme 
in  the  management  and  control  of 
money. 

To  return  to  the  notion  of  social 
justice  being  a virtue  that  impels  people 
to  participate  in  group  action  so  that 
the  institutions  of  society  promote  the 
common  good;  well,  credit  unions  or, 
as  they  are  officially  called,  Agricul- 
tural and  Credit  Co-operatives  Limited, 
do  promote  the  common  good  by  pro- 
viding a reasonable  solution  for  the 
credit  needs  of  people  in  KwaZulu. 

Future  Possibilities 

I have  information  from  two  differ- 
ent sources  that  there  is  agricultural 
land  still  available  in  KwaZulu  for  the 
production  of  maize  to  the  extent  that, 
not  only  would  all  the  maize  consumed 
in  KwaZulu  be  produced  here  but  also 
a very  considerable  amount  could  be 
sold  outside  this  homeland.  I feel  that 
social  justice  impels  us  to  set  up  and 
support  the  credit  and  marketing  co- 
operatives to  supply  the  economic  base 
for  the  production  of  this  essential 
commodity  and  to  provide  the  market- 
ing services  for  excess  production. 
Farmers  belonging  to  the  credit  co-op- 
eratives can  borrow  money  on  easy 
terms  to  plow  their  plots,  buy  good 
seed,  fertilizer,  etc.  and,  when  the  vol- 
ume becomes  sufficient  we  will  be  able 
to  establish  co-operatives  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  surplus  produced  in  Kwa- 
Zulu. In  fact  I can  foresee  the  possibi- 
lities of  some  men  who  are  currently 
working  outside  of  this  homeland 
being  able  to  return  and  commit  them- 


selves full  time  to  farming.  If  not  them, 
at  least  their  sons,  that  is,  the  second 
generation  might  be  able  to.  They  are 
presently  in  school  and  they  are  the 
real  hope  for  the  future.  Such  a result 
would  bring  about  a fundamental 
change  in  the  life  style  of  some  of  our 
families. 

The  family,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
basic  unit  of  society  and  in  a healthy 
society  the  spouses  live  together  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  their  children.  In 
a word,  I envision  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future  that  through  our  co-opera- 
tive institutions,  circumstances  can 
change  so  that  many  men,  instead  of 
working  outside  of  the  community,  will 
be  able  to  occupy  themselves  full  time, 
and  make  a decent  living  either  in  the 
avocation  of  farming  or  some  small 
home-industry.  Social  justice  demands 
that  we  make  a concerted  effort  to 
have  as  many  of  our  families  as  possible 
reunited  and  living  a decent  life  right 
within  the  borders  of  KwaZulu. 

Masters  Of  Their  Own  Destiny 

In  short,  we  who  are  change  agents, 
black  and  white  co-workers  in  com- 
munity development  in  KwaZulu,  wish 
to  see  realized  the  dream  Fr.  M.  M. 
Coady  formulated  in  his  book,  Masters 
of  Their  Own  Destiny . 

“We  want  them  to  live,  to  love,  to 
play  and  to  pray  with  all  their  being. 
We  want  them  to  be  men,  whole  men, 
eager  to  explore  all  the  avenues  of  life 
and  attain  perfection  in  all  their  facul- 
ties. We  want  for  them  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  all  that  a generous  God  and  crea- 
tive men  have  placed  at  their  disposal. 
...  If  they  are  wise  they  will  usher 
in  the  new  day  by  attending  to  the 
blessings  of  the  old.  They  will  use 
what  they  have  to  attain  what  they 
have  not.”  • 
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Twenty- Five 
Years 
Later 

Father  Brennan 

In  preparing  this  monthly  column  I often  find  it  helpful  to  flip  through 

' old  copies  of  Scarboro  Missions  for  ideas.  The  other  day  I came  across  an 
article  in  the  September,  1957  issue  entitled  “Report  on  St.  Vincent  Island: 
New  Mission  for  Scarboro.”  It  was  a short  description  of  the  geography, 
economy,  society  and  religious  situation  of  Scarboro’s  then  newest  mission 
territory. 

A couple  of  lines  in  particular  really  stood  out.  They  read:  “Although 
Christianity  was  introduced  here  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  its  pres- 
ent condition  as  regards  religion  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  what  happens  whenever  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  priests  to  care 
adequately  for  the  laity.” 

Twenty-five  years  later,  however,  “the  present  condition  as  regards  reli- 
gion” has  changed  dramatically.  As  the  article  in  this  issue  by  Russ  Sampson, 
SFM,  explains,  the  laity  have  increasingly  assumed  positions  of  leadership 
within  the  Vincentian  Church.  And  though  we  are  still  sending  missionaries  to 
St.  Vincent  (Michael  Blanch,  a diocesan  priest  from  Edmonton  and  two  lay 
missionaries,  Hector  MacDonald  from  Antigonish,  N.S.  and  Nancy  Friday 
from  Kitchener,  Ont.  have  just  arrived),  we  no  longer  see  our  role  as  one  of 
caring  for  the  laity  but,  rather,  of  working  with  them  as  we,  together,  endea- 
vour to  build  up  an  ever  stronger  Church. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life  in  St.  Vincent  or  any  of  our 
other  missions,  please  write  to  me:  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  SFM,  Formation- 
Education  Department,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  Rogers  Pe/ow  from  Kingston,  Ontario, 
was  ordained  in  1940.  A fter  receiving  a 
doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Seminary  in 
1944.  In  1950  he  was  assigned  to  Japan. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  was  been 
working  at  the  marriage  tribunal  in 
Toronto. 

How’d  he  do  it  ? 


I remember  that  we  all  knew  it  was  coming.  We  had  ample  warning.  Matter  of 
fact,  Japanese  T.V.  experts  had  chartered  its  precise  location,  direction  and 
speed.  Small  consolation.  Typhoon  Jane  was  scheduled  to  strike  the  port-area  of 
Osaka  in  a couple  of  hours.  Monsignor  Fraser,  founder  of  our  Society,  was  pas- 
tor of  the  parish  there  and  I was  his  assistant.  We  were  standing  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  rectory  looking  out  at  the  church  adjacent  — the  last  church  the 
Monsignor  built  in  his  long  career  in  China  and  Japan.  It  was  about  a month 
before  he  would  go  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Japan  is  noted  for  its  devastating  earthquakes,  fires  and  typhoons.  A couple 
of  years  before,  a typhoon  had  smashed  into  the  port-area  of  Nagoya,  leaving 
in  its  wake  some  300  dead  and  thousands  of  homes  destroyed.  All  precautions 
had  been  taken  — windows  boarded  up,  moveable  objects  battened  down,  etc. 
Typhoon  Jane  was  designated  a ‘killer-typhoon’  and,  as  the  American  Armed 
Forces  Radio  told  their  dependents,  we  were  in  ‘Condition  Red,’  meaning  ‘head 
for  the  shelters!’ 

Suddenly,  Monsignor  Fraser,  who  had  been -staring  out  at  the  church,  turned 
to  glare  (so  it  seemed)  at  me  (the  innocent  bystander,  for  once).  “If  that  build- 
ing is  knocked  down,’’  he  said,  “I  will  build  it  up  again.”  Then,  he  stalked  into 
his  room  to  wait  and  pray.  It  was  no  boast.  It  was  the  spirit  that  permeated 
his  whole  life  as  a missioner  — to  spend  and  be  spent  in  building  up  the  Church 
with  complete  confidence  that  Christ  was  with  him,  so  nothing  could  daunt 
him. 

Typhoons,  I have  been  told,  are  named  after  young  ladies  because  they  may 
change  their  moods  quite  unpredictably.  So  you  lassies  named  Jane,  don’t  be 
angry  with  me  when  I tell  you  that  Typhoon  Jane  suddenly  veered  off  course, 
headed  straight  out  into  the  Pacific  — and  your  heroes  were  spared! 

I remember  wondering,  when  I stopped  trembling  that  afternoon,  just  how 
Monsignor  Fraser  worded  his  prayers  after  he  went  into  his  room.  • 

Rogers  Pelow,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT  AIN'T  EASY 


^^\ver  the  years,  this  magazine  has  carried  a great  many  stories  by  Scarboro 
'^missionaries.  For  the  most  part,  the  stories  are  of  two  types.  The  first 
type,  mostly  written  by  younger  missionaries,  tends  to  emphasize  the  many 
trials  and  tribulations  that  go  along  with  trying  to  adapt  to  a foreign  culture, 
learn  a new  language,  understand  another  people’s  way  of  doing  things,  etc. 
The  second  type  usually  come  from  the  pens  of  those  who  have  spent  several 
years  in  a particular  country.  Having  gone  through  that  initial  and  difficult 
stage  of  adaptation  to  their  new  home,  their  articles  generally  concentrate  on 
the  work  in  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  the  reasons  for  it  and  of  course, 
on  how  much  there  is  still  to  be  done.  In  a way,  their  stories  are  like  progress 
reports  that  let  you,  our  readers  and  benefactors,  know  how  things  are  going. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  there’ll  never  be  any 
lack  of  such  articles.  Increasingly,  however,  I think  you’re  going  to  start  seeing 
another  type  of  story  appear  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Articles  by  Fathers  Mike 
O’Kane  (Brazil)  and  Frank  Hawkshaw  (Japan)  in  this  issue  are  perfect  exam- 
ples. In  both  cases,  they  deal  with  the  changing  role  of  the  missionary  once 
the  Church  in  the  area  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  begins  to  reach 
maturity.  More  specifically,  they  address  themselves  to  this  question:  what  do 
missionaries  do  once  the  seeds  they  have  planted  begin  not  only  to  take  root, 
but  to  bear  fruit?  In  other  words,  what  exactly  is  the  role  of  the  foreign 
missionary  once  the  local  Church  begins  to  take  control  of  its  own  destiny? 
After  all,  that  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  mission  work  and  success  in 
that  regard  poses  some  very  real  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  knowing 
when  to  let  go,  when  to  defer  to  others  in  the  matter  of  leadership. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  Scarboro  Missions  has  devoted 
too  little  space.  Maybe  that’s  because  it’s  so  very  human  to  want  to  hold  on  to 
something  we’ve  started,  to  continue  to  direct  the  course  of  the  ball  once  it 
starts  to  roll.  At  least  we’re  aware  of  the  problem  and  that’s  a start.  As  we 
reminded  ourselves  in  our  most  recent  set  of  Chapter  documents:  “Individu- 
ally and  communally  we  should  resist  all  tendencies  to  settle  in,  to  become 
‘owners’  of  regions,  to  reserve  to  ourselves  certain  pastoral  works,  parishes  or 
material  goods.  At  all  times  we  should  stimulate  the  local  Church  to  assume 
our  work  and  be  sufficiently  mobile  to  assume  new  works.’’ 

It  ain’t  easy,  but  then  again,  whoever  said  it  was.  Christ  certainly  didn’t.  • 
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LETTERS 


Forget  the  Labels 

We  wanted  to  go  on  record  as  agree- 
ing wholeheartedly  with  the  views 
expressed  by  George  Eckenfelder  in 
your  June  issue. 

We  found  his  views  thought-provok- 
ing yet  true.  The  comment  “there  are 
as  many  greedy  socialists  as  capitalists” 
is  very  often  forgotten  in  our  world. 
“Generous  capitalists”  are  often  given 
less  than  their  due.  As  a Canadian  now 
residing  in  the  U.S.,  I have  seen  many 
instances  of  very  efficient  private  “cap- 
italist” good  works  — and  certainly 
many  of  private  “anonymous”  gener- 
osity. I also  must  agree  that  much  is 
often  lost  in  governmental  “socialist” 
programmes  which  originally  should 
have  achieved  more  at  less  cost. 

I do  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  could 
be  pigeon-holed  into  the  classification 
of  “socialist.”  In  fact,  some  of  his  best 
friends  might  even  have  been  consid- 
ered the  capitalists  of  their  day.  Let’s 
give  credit  where  it  is  due  — and  forget 
the  labels. 

Bernice  and  Charles  Hathaway, 
Englewood,  Colorado. 

Pale  by  Comparison 

Having  read  “The  Fury  of  Typhoon 
Bising”  by  Michael  Traher,  SFM  (July- 
August,  1982),  we  find  our  own  con- 
cerns about  an  upcoming  mortgage 
renewal  rather  pale  by  comparison. 
Hopefully  the  enclosed  cheque  will  be 
of  some  use.  It  is  sent  with  our  very 
sincere  prayers. 

Rose  Marie  and  Dave  MacMu/len, 
Belleville,  Ontario. 


A Tissue  of  Lies 

I was  appalled  by  the  trashy  article 
“Must  a Christian  be  a Socialist,”  but 
decided  it  was  a temporary  lapse  from 
sanity  on  your  part.  Now  I see  even 
trashier  material  in  “What  is  Happen- 
ing in  Nicaragua.”  A tissue  of  lies, 
meant  to  deceive  and  to  push  a sick 
political  point  of  view. 

One  Moskito  Indian  leader  exiled  in 
Costa  Rica  said  the  “education”  your 
writer  drools  about  was  Marxism- 
Leninism  presented  by  Cuban  teachers. 
The  Indians  had  their  own  educational 
system  and  culture  and  were  not  inter- 
ested in  what  the  Cubans  had  to  offer. 
The  Indians  had  had  a successful  lum- 
bering industry  for  generations.  They 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  lands, 
the  government  has  confiscated  the 
lumber  business  and  it  has  now  col- 
lapsed. So  much  for  socialism. 

And  so  much  for  you!  My  subscrip- 
tion ends  in  September.  I will  not 
renew  it  and  I will  discard  any  more 
magazines  you  send  after  that.  I usually 
put  magazines  in  the  back  of  the 
church  for  people  to  take  home  but 
not  yours. 

The  photograph  on  page  27  of  the 
June  issue  has  a caption  taken  right 
out  of  a 1920s  Soviet  film.  “See  the 
happy  old  man  smile.  The  Socialist 
heaven  is  here.” 

When  you  say  your  night  prayers 
tonight  tell  the  Lord  how  many  social-^ 
ist  countries  contributed  to  the 
missions  today. 

John  E.  Overs, 
Oshawa,  Ontario. 
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Meeting  people  can  be  exciting. 


And  their  eyes 

were  opened 
and 


see 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Fr.  Don  Boyle  is  from  Edmonton, 
A iberta.  Ordained  in  1 959,  he  has 
worked  in  Japan  for  19  years.  Fr. 

Boyle  is  also  a former  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 

"pie  Ursuline  Sisters  came  to  Indo- 
nesia from  Holland  125  years  ago. 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
good  Christian  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  what  was 
then  called  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Over 
the  years  the  school  developed  into  a 
first  rate  girl’s  school  educating  native 
Indonesians. 
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Sister  Francescus 


: 


Sister  Francescus  is  herself  a gradu- 
ate of  St.  Ursula’s  High  School  and  she 
became  a Catholic  while  she  was  a 
student.  When  she  returned  to  teach  as 
a member  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  she 
had  no  illusions  that  St.  Ursula’s  was 
not  an  elite  school  that  catered  to  the 
rich  and  influential. 

“It  is  something  that  happens  when 
you  work  to  develop  a high  standard. 
Without  actually  tearing  it  down  and 
starting  over  with  a school  catering  to 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  allow- 
ing the  educational  standards  to  drop 
drastically,  there  seems  to  be  no  ready 
solution  to  the  problem.’’ 

In  1974  Sister  Francescus  started 
an  awareness  programme  among  some 
of  the  third  year  high  school  students. 

“I  felt  that  we  had  to  do  something 
to  back  up  our  claim  that  we  were 


educating  the  future  leaders  of  the 
country.  If  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
reality  around  them  then  they  would 
be  unlikely  to  bring  about  any  change 
or  even  feel  the  need  for  change.” 

There  were  thirty-five  girls  involved 
in  the  first  experiment.  Sister  Frances- 
cus contacted  some  of  the  teachers 
who  had  shown  particular  interest  in 
the  programme  and  they  began  the 
leadership  training  course  with  a three- 
day  seminar.  Using  the  principles  of 
group  dynamics,  there  were  games  and 
situations  in  which  the  girls  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  grips  with  social 
issues. 

“It’s  really  amazing  in  a country 
like  Indonesia  where  so  many  people 
live  below  the  poverty  line  that  so 
many  students  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances seem  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
problem.” 

In  the  course  of  the  seminar  the 
girls  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
new  reality.  There  was  inequality  in 
the  society,  even  injustice.  People  were 
hurting  all  around  them.  The  idea  of 
the  girls  themselves  having  a responsi- 
bility to  poor  people  was  beginning  to 
dawn  on  them.  Like  most  young  peo- 
ple, when  once  they  see  people  suffer- 
ing or  at  least  hear  about  it,  they 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it. 

“We  wanted  to  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot  and  so  we  took  the  girls  to  a 
hospital  for  tramps.  In  the  beginning 
we  just  wanted  them  to  get  acquainted. 
And  they  did.  They  walked  through 
the  wards  and  they  tried  to  talk  to  the 
patients.  The  girls  went  on  from  there 
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to  fdo  domestic  chores  like  sweeping 
the  floors,  washing  the  dishes  and  even 
cooking  meals.” 

There  were  five  students  with  each 
teacher  and  after  every  visit  to  the 
hospital  they  would  have  a meeting  to 
reflect  on  the  total  experience  and  to 
evaluate  their  own  performance.  It  was 
difficult  in  the  beginning  and  there 
were  problems  but  most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  excited  about  the  pro- 
gramme and  they  wanted  it  to  con- 
tinue. 

“When  some  of  those  girls  went  to 
the  Government  University  the  author- 
ities were  amazed  at  how  eager  those 
girls  were  to  get  involved  in  pro- 
grammes for  the  poor.  Some  of  those 
so-called  leadership  qualities  were 
beginning  to  emerge  at  last.” 

Sister  Francescus  later  picked  sec- 
ond year  high  school  girls  for  the 
awareness  programme.  The  girls  were 
asked  to  visit  the  open  air  markets  and 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  what  was 
happening.- They  were  to  observe  what 
kind  of  people  frequented  those  mar- 
kets and  what  they  bought.  The  girls 
are  expected  to  move  through  the 
market  slowly,  stopping  to  talk  to 
people  along  the  way. 

On  another  occasion  the  girls  were 
told  to  carry  no  more  than  500  rupiah 
(about  two  dollars  Canadian)  with 
them  as  they  walked  through  several 
small  villages.  They  were  expected  to 
stop  along  the  way  to  talk  to  barbers, 
storekeepers,  sidewalk  vendors  and 
others.  The  object  of  the  exercise  was 
to  discover  for  themselves  what  special 


gifts  those  people  possessed  and  what 
values  they  had. 

“That  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  for  those  girls.  They  found  the 
people  they  talked  to  very  open  and 
friendly.  They  found  those  people  in 
the  village  for  the  most  part  eager  to 
talk  about  themselves  and  willing  to 
share  whatever  they  had.  In  fact,  more 
than  one  girl  was  invited  to  have  lunch 
at  a villager’s  home.  This  was  after 
only  one  hour’s  acquaintance.” 

This  awareness  programme  was  not 
isolated  from  the  regular  course  of 
studies,  but  rather,  carefully  integrated 
into  Civics,  History,  Social  Studies  and 
Mathematics. 

“All  of  these  activities  were  aimed 
at  an  Exhibition  which  the  girls  them- 
selves would  present.  They  were  to 
interview  their  parents  and  neighbours 
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and  wherever  possible  take  pictures  of 
the  existing  conditions  and  to  make 
charts  and  collect  statistics.” 

The  girls  worked  hard  on  the  pro- 
ject and  in  the  course  of  observing  their 
own  home  and  the  homes  of  neigh- 
bours within  a radius  of  100  meters 
they  learned  a lot  about  existing  atti- 
tudes in  their  own  community. 

“The  girls  were  really  beginning  to 
look  at  the  world  around  them  in  a 
different  way.  They  were  becoming 
interested  in  social  justice  and  how 
government  works.” 

The  girls  began  to  ask  themselves 
some  very  fundamental  questions.  With 
this  new  feel  for  their  own  environ- 
ment they  asked  themselves:  “Do  I 
really  know  my  own  people?  Have  I 
been  too  narrow  in  my  vision?  What 
can  our  social  class  do  about  the  prob- 
lems? What  can  I do?” 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
the  results  of  the  programme  but  we 
who  were  directly  involved  with  the 
students  began  to  notice  subtle  changes 
in  their  attitudes  and  behaviour.  They 
were  looking  at  people  now  as  people 
and  not  according  to  their  educational 
level  or  social  position.  They  were 
looking  at  slower  students  as  sisters 
who  needed  their  help  but  who  could 
help  them  in  other  ways.” 

The  girls  involved  in  the  programme 
became  concerned  about  issues  like 
helping  the  poor  people  get  free  or,  at 
least,  low  cost  legal  aid.  A sisterhood 
in  the  real  sense  of  that  word  was 
growing  up  among  the  girls  and  they 
wanted  to  share  what  they  had  with 
others.  They  wanted  to  work  together 
to  solve  problems.  The  new  awareness 
of  the  girls  was  beginning  to  affect 
their  parents  as  well.  Servants  who  had 
been  treated  as  mere  functionaries 


were  being  appreciated  as  people  with 
special  gifts.  In  some  cases  there  were 
confrontations  between  parents  and 
children. 

Through  various  games  and  situa- 
tions the  girls  were  made  aware  of 
power  and  how  it  can  be  manipulated 
either  for  people  or  against  them.  They 
read  an  article  by  Paulo  Freire  about 
oppressed  people  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  about  it  and 
to  discuss  it  in  terms  of  their  own 
environment. 

“All  of  this  of  course  has  led  the 
girls  to  the  point  where  they  see  this 
school  as  catering  to  the  rich  and  the 
intellectual  elite  and  they  are  asking 
themselves  how  they  can  lessen  the 
bad  image  that  is  projected.” 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  perfect 
solution.  According  to  Sister  Frances- 
es they  have  only  made  a start.  How- 
ever if  only  the  girls  become  aware  of 
the  reality  and  are  determined  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  problems 
then  great  progress  has  been  made. 

“We  teachers  have  learned  a lot  from 
the  students.  We  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate more  than  ever  before  that  stu- 
dents are  not  just  objects  to  be  taught 
but  that  they  are  individual  subjects 
with  a lot  of  wonderful  gifts  and  tal- 
ents. 

Regular  dialogues  between  teachers 
and  students  keep  the  programme  fresh. 
New  ideas  are  allowed  to  develop  and 
grow  out  of  the  personal  encounters. 

“I  want  to  bring  in  women  activists 
to  talk  to  the  girls  so  that  they  will  see 
that  women  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  society.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  girls  will  try  to  change  the  society 
in  the  future.  At  least  they  will  know 
that  there  is  something  that  needs  to 
be  changed.”  • 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Born  in  North  Bay,  Ontario  and  or- 
dained in  1 953,  Fr.  Michael  0 ’Kane 
was  first  assigned  to  Brazil  in  1961 
following  several  years  in  Scar  boro ’s 
Promotion  department  and  another 
three  years  in  St.  Vincent,  West  indies. 
Returning  to  Canada  in  1970,  he  held 
various  administrative  posts,  first  with 
the  Pontifical  Mission  A id  Societies  and 
the  National  Missionary  Council,  and 
later,  as  Scarboro ’s  Superior  General 
from  1974  to  1978.  After  a term  as 
editor  of  this  magazine,  Fr.  O’ Kane 
returned  to  his  “old  mission”  of 
I tacoatiara,  A mazonas,  Brazil  to  find  a 
remarkably  “new  church”  in  the 
process  emerging. 
Fr.  O ’Kane  offers  us  a perceptive 
account  of  changes  he  has  seen  over 
the  years  in  Brazil  as  well  as  a few 
humorous  comments  about 
re-adapting  to  a mission  from  which  he 
was  absent  for  10  years. 


Father  0 ’Kane 


Old  Mission.. 

. \cw  Church 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 

What  were  your  views  of  mission  work 
when  you  first  went  to  Brazil? 

The  Society’s  view  of  mission  at 
that  time  was  very  much  influenced  by 
Pope  John  XXIII.  He  had  invited 
priests  in  North  America  and  Europe 
to  look  to  Latin  America  because  of 
the  shortage  of  clergy  there.  So  we 
went  to  Latin  America  with  many  of 


the  ideas  we  had  learned  in  the  semi- 
nary. We  were  going  out  to  set  up  a 
church  that  was  very  much  based  on 
the  North  American  model.  Of  course, 
we  were  also  involved  in  the  areas  of 
education,  health  care,  community 
development  and  community  leader- 
ship, co-ops  and  credit  unions. 

We  went  to  Brazil  at  a time  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  very 
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much  in  vogue  and  the  Church’s  social 
emphasis  then  clearly  complemented 
the  thrust  of  this  Alliance.  It  was  felt 
that  with  a major  injection  of  clergy 
and  funds  from  North  America,  the 
traditionally  Catholic  peoples  of  Latin 
America  in  general  and  Brazil  in  partic- 
ular would  come  to  a greater  know- 
ledge of  the  Faith  and  that  they  would 
be  raised  to  the  living  standards  of 
North  Americans. 

For  many  years  and  with  all  the 
good  intentions  in  the  world,  we  car- 
ried on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
grammes such  as  the  distribution  of 
food  and  clothing.  We  setup  a hospital 
which  was  staffed  by  a top  group  of 
professionals  — sisters  from  Peterbor- 
ough. The  sisters  were  the  best  in  their 
field  in  Canada  and  they  went  to  the 
Prelacy  with  a view  to  improving  the 
health  situation  there. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
us  in  Itacoatiara  at  the  time  was  the 
lack  of  schools.  We  made  serious  ef- 
forts to  remedy  that  situation  by 
setting  up  new  ones,  taking  over  exist- 
ing schools  and  inviting  sisters  in  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls.  Eventually  we 
even  started  a teachers’  college. 

We  were  of  course  engaged  primarily 
in  pastoral  activities.  During  the  first 
few  years  odr  numbers  fluctuated 
between  five  and  eight  priests  and  we 
attempted  to  cover  the  entire  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara.  The  Prelacy  was  quite 
large.  To  get  to  the  Western  frontier 
you  were  talking  about  15  hours  of 
travel  by  boat  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  east  of  Itacoatiara.  We 
had  six  major  towns  to  work  in  plus 
the  many  small  municipalities,  villages 
and  rural  areas. 

Our  principal  efforts  were  aimed  at 
catechetics,  that  is,  at  trying  to  instruct 
people  so  as  to  deepen  their  Faith  and 


their  knowledge  of  it.  This  would  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  teaching  of 
catechism,  preparation  for  first  com- 
munion, baptism,  marriage  and  other 
sacraments. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  that 
we  were  only  able  to  get  to  some  of 
the  villages  two  or  three  times  a year. 

With  all  these  activities  we  were 
hoping  to  move  from  a Church  that 
was  impoverished  due  to  a lack  of 
priests  and  other  trained  personnel  to 
the  type  of  Church  we  were  familiar 
with  in  Canada.  Our  notions  were  very 
much  formed  by  what  we  had  seen  at 
home.  The  “ideal”  Canadian  parish 
was  our  model. 

Our  hope,  of  course,  was  to  have 
trained  personnel  work  in  the  parishes. 
So  we  set  up  a pastoral  centre  where 
leaders  from  the  “interior”  could  come 
for  training  in  basic  catechetics,  preach- 
ing and  on  how  to  carry  out  a Sunday 
service  when  there  was  no  priest  avail- 
able. Today,  I suppose  you  would  refer 
to  this  as  a deacon  programme. 

What  was  the  rationale  for  adopting 
th^t  approach? 

I guess  I figured  that  if  people  were 
better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed 
etc.,  they’d  then  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  their  spiritual  needs,  to  build- 
ing up  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 
That  was  the  mentality  of  the  time. 
We  saw  ourselves  as  going  to  nations 
which,  because  of  a history  of  being 
economically  and  spiritually  deprived 
and  because  of  a lack  of  Church  struc- 
tures at  the  grass  roots  level,  had  people 
with  little  education  and  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  Faith.  We  figured 
that  with  better  schools  and  develop- 
ment projects,  the  people  would  be 
raised  up  to  a level  that  would  allow 
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Part  of  the  waterfront  at  Itacoatiara. 


them  to  blossom,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Faith.  In  short,  that  was  the  type  of 
Church  we  were  trying  to  build  up. 

What  role  did  you  see  yourself  playing 
as  a foreign  missionary  priest? 

I think  we  certainly  viewed  our- 
selves as  change  agents.  If  you  got 
involved  in  community  development 
or  the  whole  area  of  pastoral  program- 
ming, you  saw  yourself  in  that  light. 
This  was  also  true  in  trying  to  build  up 
the  Church  in  the  sense  of  giving  the 
people  a greater  opportunity  to  know 
their  faith,  of  training  catechists  and 
other  personnel.  You  really  saw  your- 
self as  a person  who  was  working  for 
change  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
community.  Mind  you,  that  didn’t 
mean  that  we  saw  ourselves  as  the  great 


changers  of  everything.  Nevertheless, 
those  were  the  Kennedy  years  and  we 
really  believed  that  an  injection  of 
foreign  expertise  would  help  raise  the 
people  to  a plateau  that  history  had 
deprived  them  of.  You  were  there  to 
help,  to  change  people  and  to  change 
the  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

Over  the  years,  my  idea  of  what  a 
missionary  was,  what  the  Good  News 
was,  what  the  Church  was,  changed 
quite  a bit.  So  too  did  my  ideas  on 
development. 

Did  Vatican  II  have  much  of  an  impact 
on  your  thinking  as  regards  develop- 
ment and  the  Church’s  role  in  it? 

With  respect  to  development,  espe- 
cially after  Vatican  II,  we  came  to 
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realize  that  no  amount  of  foreign  aid 
was  going  to  remedy  economic  condi- 
tions that  were  outside  the  control  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  were  work- 
ing. We  came  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple’s lot  was  not  going  to  improve  if 
they  had  no  control  over  what  products 
they  could  sell  or  what  products  they 
could  produce;  if  they  had  no  say  in 
government  regulations  concerning 
labour  unions,  farmers’  unions,  etc. 
Trade  patterns  on  a global  scale  are  the 
key  elements  here  and  we  came  to 
realize  that  the  people  with  whom  we 
worked  were  not  living  in  isolation 
from  these  patterns.  As  a result  of  our 
realizing  this,  we  came  to  see  that  it 
wasn’t  enough  to  go  to  a place  and 
simply  say,  “Here  are  the  tools.”  You 
had  to  get  people  to  see  beyond  that. 

If  a man  is  hungry,  you  can  give  him 


a net  to  catch  fish.  That  was  the  old 
idea.  Now,  the  emphasis  is  different. 
Now  he  might  be  encouraged  to  form 
a union. 

With  regard  to  the  Church,  Vatican 
II  helped  us  to  see  that  it  was  more  than 
hierarchy  — it  was  the  people  of  God. 
That  was  important.  In  terms  of  clergy, 
personnel  were  becoming  increasingly 
less  numerous.  Foreign  sources  were 
drying  up  too.  So  this  brought  about  a 
significant  change  in  our  training  cen- 
tre. At  one  time  the  emphasis  was  on 
our  training  people  whom  we,  as 
priests,  had  chosen.  Later,  the  respon- 
sibility for  choosing  leaders  was  left 
with  the  people  themselves.  After  all  it 
was  they  who  could  best  choose  leaders 
that  could  serve  them  and  they  were 
clearly  better  judges  of  that  than  we 
were. 


I 
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From  1965  to  1970  we  really  began 
to  ask  a lot  of  questions'about  oqr  own 
work.  What  good  were  cooperatives  or 
cjedit  unions  or  sawmills  or  whatever  if 
fhe  people  did  not  become  more  open 
to  one  another,  if  they  didn’t  become 
more  active  in  the  community?  How 
good  was  any  project  if  it  always  came 
in  from  outside,  if  it  was  just  a foreign 
import?  If  the  people  themselves  did 
not  participate  actively,  then  how  much 
good  was  actually  being  accomplished? 

The  same  type  of  questioning  was 
also  directed  at  our  role  in  the  Church. 
What  benefit  to  the  people  was  a 
Church  that  was  just  foreign?  In  other 
words,  how  good  was  the  North  Amer- 
ican parish  model  if  the  people  of 
Itacoatiara  had  no  voice  in  how  it  was 
run? 

During  those  years,  the  educational 
technique  (conscientization)  developed 
by  Paulo  Freire  was  becoming  more 
popular.  This  led  to  a greater  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  smaller,  more 
intimate  faith  communities  ( comm  uni - 
dades  de  base ) so  as  to  more  easily 
facilitate  contact  with  people. 

Many  missionaries  contend  that  they 
lose  contact  with  what  is  going  on 
overseas  after  they  return  to  Canada 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Was 
that  the  case  with  you? 

In  1970  I came  home  to  Canada. 
But  the  questions  I was  asking  myself 
in  Brazil  didn’t  just  end  with  a new 
appointment.  My  work  in  Canada  gave 
me  a wider  perspective.  I worked  for 
Papal  Missions  and  I really  began  to 
ponder  the  mission  message.  What  was 
mission  all  about?  That  was  a question 
with  which  I had  to  continually  grap- 
ple. What  did  mission  mean  to  Canadi- 
ans? What  was  the  missionary  Church 


offering  to  the  Canadian  Church?  What 
did  living  out  the  Gospel  with  other 
people  in  another  culture  mean  to  the 
Canadian  people? 

In  Canada,  the  Society  was  certainly 
thinking  in  those  terms  when  it  set  up 
the  Mission  Information  Department. 
ThatToo  was  my  concern  at  Papal  Mis- 
sions and  with  the  National  Missionary 
Council.  In  what  way  could  we  present 
“mission”  and  all  that  entails  to  the 
Canadian  people? 

When  I got  into  administration  here 
at  Scarboro  I began  to  get  a real  over- 
view of  the  entire  mission  endeavour 
and  what  it  meant  in  the  Caribbean,  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  Far  East.  This 
helped  me  to  see  that  the  idea  of  devel- 
opment as  simply  having  more  was  not 
enough.  I also  came  to  see  that  the 
various  cultures  had  a lot  to  say  as  to 
what  exactly  the  Church  should  be. 

After  a ten-year  absence  you  returned 
to  Brazil.  Have  things  changed  a lot? 

I can’t  say  that  I’ve  returned  to  dis- 
cover that  the  ideal  Church  has 
emerged.  Nonetheless,  I’ve  returned  to 
a Church  that  is  very  well  organized. 
Where  before  there  were  maybe  40  or 
50  communities,  there  are  now  about 
160  communities.  Before,  there  were 
about  8 priests  and  10  or  12  sisters. 
Now  there  are  less  priests  and  sisters. 
I’ve  gone  back  to  a situation  where 
local  educational  establishments  have 
been  turned  back  to  the  community, 
where  the  hospital  has  been  returned 
to  local  government  agencies  — it’s  no 
longer  in  the  Prelacy’s  hands. 

I now  find  myself  in  a Church  that 
emphasizes  the  rights  of  people.  It’s  a 
situation  in  which  people  now  see 
themselves  as  “Church.”  People  speak 
up  now.  Twenty  years  ago  that  just 
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wasn’t  the  case.  The  priest  was  viewed 
as  the  initiator,  the  programmer  and 
the  planner  with  the  help  of  the  laity. 
Now  you  find  communities  with  strong 
lay  leadership.  They  set  the  priorities, 
they  identify  the  problems.  The  priest 
is  now  much  more  in  a servant  role.  He 
must  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  people  have  found  their 
voice  — they  know  where  they  want  to 
go. 

I ’m  not  saying  that  each  of  the  1 60 
communities  is  that  fully  developed. 
Rather,  you  find  that  many  of  them  are 
falling  down,  getting  up  and  starting 
over  again.  It’s  a continuous  process. 
The  human  condition  is  still  there.  You 
still  run  into  situations  where  the  lead- 
ership is  too  strong,  almost  dictatorial. 
Often  you’ll  find  factions  vying  for 
leadership.  By  and  large,  though,  I’ve 
gone  back  to  a Church  characterized 
by  a much  more  cohesive  and  know- 
ledgeable leadership  at  the  local  level. 

All  of  these  changes  took  place 
because  of  a whole  new  concept  of 
Church  initiated  by  Vatican  II,  the 
various  conferences  of  Bishops  and  the 
theological  reflections  these  generated. 

Was  it  difficult  for  you  to  readjust? 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view, 
no,  it  wasn’t  that  difficult.  At  the  same 
time,  I had  just  spent  10  years  in  a very 
different  environment  and  at  a consid- 
erably higher  economic  level.  Clearly, 
life  is  more  affluent  in  Canada,  and 
more  efficient.  So,  that  was  a difficult 
readjustment. 

Also,  I had  to  readjust  to  the  cul- 
ture. The  language  certainly  got  a little 
rusty.  Don’t  forget,  I had  to  re-acquaint 
myself  with  the  ten  years  of  history 
that  I missed.  That  takes  time. 

Remember,  too,  that  I’m  ten  years 


older.  As  you  grow  older  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  adapt.  The  culture  is 
not  my  own.  The  food  is  different. 
Travel  is  harder.  I sweat  more.  When  I 
was  younger,  say  28  or  30,  I wouldn’t 
think  anything  of  travelling  in  an  open 
canoe  for  six  or  seven  hours.  When  I 
was  younger,  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  the  outboard  engine,  I’d  just  take 
it  off  and  fire  it  onto  the  shore.  Now, 
it  seems  to  weigh  a little  more.  The 
heat  and  the  bugs  seem  to  be  more 
noticeable  than  before. 

How  would  you  describe  the  develop- 
ments you  see  occurring  in  the  Brazilian 
Church? 

With  regard  to  the  future  and  the 
kind  of  Church  which  is  coming  into 
being,  I ’d  see  a Church  that  is  trying  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
spiritually,  materially  and  socially. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  there 
was  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  God 
in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  George  Marskell, 
SFM.  None  of  the  priests  who  work  as 
missionaries  and  none  of  the  foreign 
pastoral  agents  were  participants  in 
that  assembly.  Some  of  them  acted  as 
assessors;  some  helped  in  preparing 
food;  others  helped  in  putting  together 
the  programme  and  in  printing  material 
and  other  odd  jobs.  But  the  actual 
assembly  consisted  of  133  representa- 
tives from  the  160  communities  in  the 
Prelacy.  These  representatives  went 
over  the  national  plan  of  the  bishops 
with  Bishop  Marskell  and  they  spoke 
to  the  various  priorities.  They  modified 
the  plan  and  presented  what  they  felt 
the  Church  should  be  doing  and  the 
way  it  should  be  going  in  the  Prelacy. 
So  it  was  the  people  who  were  speaking 
to  the  Bishop.  And  it  was  the  Bishop 
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“We  have  stewardship  of  what  He  has  given  us.  ” 
Typical  caboc/o  dwelling. 
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who,  as  shepherd,  was  trying  to  re- 
spond to  them  and  work  out  with  them 
a model  plan. 

Certain  priorities  emerged.  There 
was  a heavy  emphasis  on  the  continued 
fostering  of  “communidades  de  base,” 
where  the  people  can  worship  together, 
where  they  can  study  the  bible  togeth- 
er, where  they  can  talk  together  about 
their  future  as  a people.  The  need  for 
further  study  and  strengthening  of  the 
family  was  stressed.  The  loss  of  family 
values  in  the  face  of  the  development 
model  being  carried  out  in  Brazil  was 
raised  as  a vital  concern.  The  people 
emphasized  their  desire  for  a greater 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  salvation.  They  expressed  a 
desire  for  greater  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  sacraments.  Finally, 
they  also  want  a different  economic 
model. 

As  I said  before,  when  we  first  went 
to  Brazil,  we  saw  “helping  the  people” 
as  a mass  injection  of  foreign  aid  de- 
signed to  raise  them  up  to  our  living 
standards.  What  the  people  are  saying 
to  us  now  is  that  they  can  never,  never 
come  up  to  our  standards  with  the  cur- 
rent economic  programmes  now  in 
place  in  Brazil.  This  is  the  model  of 
other  Western  countries  and  the  people 
at  the  assembly  judged  this  to  be  unac- 
ceptable. They  don’t  want  to  reach  our 
standards.  They  said  so  very  clearly. 
What  they  want  to  reach  is  an  econom- 
ic plateau  at  which  they  can  share  in 
the  abundance  of  what  God  has  given 
to  all  people.  They  reject  the  idea  of 
development  as  simply  having  more 
things.  That,  they  said,  is  simply  self- 
defeating. 

The  Brazilian  Bishops  have  come 
out  with  a document  stating  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  development  model 
which  the  Brazilian  government  is  pro- 
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posing.  In  fact,  the  Church  is  almost  at 
war  with  the  State  over  this  issue.  The 
Bishops  don’t  claim  to  have  the  answer 
but,  rather,  that  the  present  develop- 
ment model  is  not  working,  that  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  Brazilians  are 
not  being  responded  to.  All  they  are 
saying,  based  on  what  the  small  com- 
munities of  believers  are  telling  them, 
is  that  a new  model  has  to  be  devel- 
oped. People  in  the  small  communities 
are  looking  to  the  Gospel  for  an 
answer. 

What  do  Canadian  Christians  have  to 
learn  from  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Brazilian  Amazon? 

The  message  these  people  are  giving 
to  us  Canadians  is  this:  God  has  been 
good  to  us.  We  have  stewardship  of 
what  Fie  has  given  us.  Yet  we  can  so 
easily  abuse  these  gifts  in  the  search 
for,  say,  oil  or  minerals.  The  important 
thing  is  to  safeguard  and  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  not  just  a rich  minority, 
the  wonderful  gifts  of  creation  — as 
God  intended  us  to.  We  must  respect 
nature. 

What  good  is  material  progress  if, 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  things,  hus- 
band and  wife  are  both  working  and 
the  children  are  suffering?  What’s  the 
use  of  having  all  sorts  of  amenities  at 
home  if  you’re  never  there  to  enjoy 
them. 

The  caboc/os  — the  rural  Brazilian 
farmers  — want  enough  to  feed  their 
families,  to  have  a decent  standard  of 
living.  They  want  their  children  to  be 
educated  and  have  proper  health  care. 
The  earth,  the  jungle  — say  the  cabo- 
clos  — is  our  responsibility  as  God’s 
stewards.  Too  much  can  be  destroyed 
if  this  stewardship  is  not  taken 
seriously.  • 


A factual  account  of  the  dedication  and 
dreams  of  71  Canadians  whose  faith  led  them 
to  a strange  and  distant  land.  It  is  the  story  of 
men  and  women  who  knew  what  they  were 
about  and  who  believed  passionately  in  what 


268  pages  profusely  illustrated 


A historical  document 
that  reads  like  a best- 
selling novel , Assign- 
ment in  Chekiang  is  a 
story  of  faith  and  of 
the  55  priests  and  15 
sisters  who  followed 
the  pioneering  J.  M. 
Fraser  into  pre-Maoist 
China.  The  Scarboro 
Fathers-Grey  Sisters' 
record  is  both  moving 
and  inspiring.  And  it 
is  above  all  instructive. 
Grant  Maxwell's 
absorbing  account  of 
this  daring  Canadian 
mission  endeavour 
should  challenge  all  of 
us  to  reassess  our  own 
beliefs  regarding  the 
meaning  of  life  and 
the  values  we  live  by. 
A thought-provoking 
book , it  touches  on 
the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity 's 
understanding  of 
the  Lord's  command 
to  go  and  teach 
all  nations. 
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today  . . . and  in  the  future! 


Grant  Maxwell 


Introduction 


In  the  September  and  October  issues 
of  Scar  boro  Missions , the  short 
excerpts  from  Grant  Maxwell’s  book, 
Assignment  in  Chekiang,  focused  on 
incidents  relating  to  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  This  month,  Grant  has  selected 
a couple  of  short  passages  concerning 
that  other  pioneering  band  who 
worked  with  the  priests  in  China  — the 
Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke.  The  first  re- 
lates one  sister’s  first  impressions  of 
living  conditions  in  Wenchow.  The 
other  shows  how  the  sisters  put  their 
nursing  expertise  into  practice. 

A Sister’s  First  Impressions 


In  June  1930  the  Scarboro  maga- 
zine, China , carried  the  first  published 
letter  from  one  of  the  Grey  Sisters, 
writing  anonymously.  Her  initial 
impressions  in  Wenchow  were  vivid: 
Conditions  are  terrible  here 
owing  to  the  severe  famine.  The 
poor  gather  in  hundreds  at  the  Sis- 
ters’ gate  awaiting  a few  pennies  or 
a bowl  of  rice.  All  receive  something. 
No  one  is  ever  turned  away  empty- 
handed.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  little 
children  crying  for  food  and  their 
parents  unable  to  provide  for  them. 


Those  poor  children  are  received 
in  the  dispensary  every  morning 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve  hot 
tea  and  rice  cakes  to  the  little  waifs. 
If  you  could  only  see  the  happy 
faces  as  they  receive  their  portion, 
you  would  soon  realize  how  privi- 
ledged  we  have  been  to  receive  so 
great  a calling  to  labour  among  Our 
Lord’s  suffering. 

Nursing  the  Sick  and  Dying 

Years  later,  Sister  Mary  Catherine 
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The  sick  and  the 
dying. 


Travelling  by 
sampan. 


Doyle  would  recall  the  pattern  of 
nursing  care  that  developed  from  the 
Grey  Sisters’  first  day  “on  the  job”: 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  our 
first  sick  call.  Sister  Oswald  kept 
house  while  Sister  Mary  Anthony 
and  I accompanied  by  Father  Serra 
as  interpreter  went  by  rickshaw  to 
the  home  of  a well-to-do  merchant 
whose  daughter  was  considered  in  a 
dying  condition.  When  we  reached 
the  house  the  crowd  which  followed 
us  amounted  to  over  a hundred.  We 
discovered  the  child  was  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever.  We  did  what  we 
could  for  her  and  left  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  God.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  parents  happily  reported  a 
slight  improvement  — the  child  had 
her  first  night’s  rest  in  three  weeks. 

The  good  news  spread  through- 
out the  city.  After  our  second  visit 
to  the  typhoid  patient  we  found  a 
large  crowd  waiting  for  us  outside. 
We  held  an  open-air  clinic  while  our 
medicine  lasted.  Father  Serra  told 
the  remaining  patients  to  call  at  the 
Convent  where  the  Sisters  would’ 
care  for  them.  By  three  o’clock 
fully  1 00  had  gathered  at  the  mission 
gate  and  in  the  guard’s  room  we 
held  the  first  clinic. 

And  so  it  was  every  day  after- 


wards. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sick  would,  through  the  years,  seek 
relief  at  our  clinic.  When  the 
patients  were  too  ill  to  come  we 
went  to  them  on  foot,  by  rickshaw, 
sampan  or  sedan  chair  to  heed  the 
call  of  those  who  needed  us. 

Mary  Catherine  Doyle,  an  experi- 
enced pharmacist,  knew  the  secret  of 
making  pills  and  mixing  ointments. 
Medicines  were  expensive,  with 
Shanghai  the  only  reliable  source  of 
supply.  In  her  words,  “One  has  to  be 
ingenious.  As  bandages  and  dressings 
were  acutely  needed,  they  could  be 
washed,  sterilized,  re-rolled  and  re- 
used, extra  work  for  the  Sisters  but 
there  was  no  alternative.”  • 
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SEARCH 
TRUTH 


Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 


Fr.  Vincent  Heffernan  is  from  Arthur, 
Ontario.  Following  his  ordination  in 
J 970,  he  was  assigned  to  Guyana 
where  he  worked  until  1979.  He  is 
presently  working  in  Chiapas,  Mexico. 


There  is  one  line  in  the  Bible  that, 
1 for  me,  stands  out  from  all  the  rest. 
It  is  this:  “The  truth  will  make  you 
free.”  (John  8:32) 

For  me  this  statement  has  come  to 
mean  more  and  more  on  a personal 
level,  because  it  has  shown  me  that  I 
do  not  have  to  be  someone  other  than 
myself. 

This  whole  process  of  growing  more 
mature  day  by  day  from  childhood  is, 
for  me,  a process  of  coming  to  accept 
myself  as  I am.  It  is  the  truth  about 
myself  that  really  counts. 

The  stumbling  block  in  this  whole 
process  is  that,  when  we  begin  to  see  a 
little  of  the  truth  about  ourselves,  we 
often  don’t  like  it  and  we  suppose  that 
others  wouldn’t  like  it  either,  so  we 
begin  a reconstruction  job.  We  bury 
and  cover  over  the  little  that  we  know 
about  ourselves  and  build  a false  front 
to  make  ourselves  appear  acceptable. 
It  is  because  of  this  falseness  that  we 
are  not  free. 


Father  Heffernan 


If,  however,  we  have  the  courage  to 
go  behind  this  false  front,  to  go  beyond 
the  first  glimpses  of  truth  that  we 
recognize  about  ourselves  and  to  go 
farther  down  to  the  core  of  our  being, 
we  will  discover  a different  reality.  We 
will  find  that  the  bedrock  of  our 
existence  is  a hard  core  of  goodness. 
Upon  discovering  this,  we  no  longer 
need  the  superficial  falseness  that  we 
have  built  up  around  ourselves.  How- 
ever, the  difficult  part  of  this  whole 
process  is  to  trust,  before  we  see,  that 
this  core  of  goodness  does  exist. 
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Once  we  have  discovered  this  good- 
ness about  ourselves,  we  then  realize 
the  same  truth  about  others.  We  no 
longer  feel  the  need  to  compete  with 
them  for  recognition.  What  we  see  in 
them  is  no  longer  a threat  to  the  dis- 
covery that  we  have  made  within 
ourselves.  In  a very  real  way,  then,  the 
truth  has  made  us  free. 

This  truth  not  only  affects  us  per- 
sonally but  the  whole  community  as 
well,  because  what  we  have  discovered 
in  ourselves  we  discover  in  others. 
They  cease  to  be  a threat  to  us  and 
unity  begins  to  grow. 

This  process  is  a life-long  discovery. 
Many  people  are  at  various  stages  of 
this  self  discovery  and  the  very  unity 
of  our  society  depends  upon  it.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  process  have  hardly  begun 
to  be  seen  on  the  international  level. 

Nations  see  each  other  as  a threat 
and  so  they  build  amiies  to  protect 
themselves.  Our  foreign  policies  are 
largely  built  on  ignorance  and  fear.  We 
don’t  know  what  is  at  the’  heart  of 
another  nation  because  we  haven’t 
really  looked  at  our  own.  We  presume 
that  the  superficial  glimpses  we  do  get 
of  ourselves  are  true  of  them  too. 

In  international  affairs  we  all  are  in- 


clined to  wonder  as  Pilate  did,  “What 
is  truth?”  Jesus  said,  “It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  I was  born  into  this 
world,  to  speak  about  the  truth.  Who- 
ever is  dedicated  to  the  truth  listens  to 
me.”  (John-1 8:37) 

Pilate  had  a glimpse  of  the  truth  in 
so  far  as  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
condemn  an  innocent  man,  but  he 
wasn’t  dedicated  to  the  truth.  Instead, 
his  concern  was  for  order,  control  and 
domination  of  others  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. This  is  so  much  like  our  world 
leaders  today. 

My  belief  is  that  those  dedicated 
to  the  truth  are  the  ones  who  will 
eventually  bring  about  unity  in  the 
world.  They  must  be  dedicated  to  dis- 
covering the  truth,  first  about  them- 
selves, because  only  then  will  they  be 
able  to  see  reality  as  it  truly  exists.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  prayed 
that  all  his  followers  would  be  con- 
secrated to  the  truth.  (John  17:17) 

In  the  end  it  is  truth  that  will  make 
us  free  because  truth  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion but  rather  a person.  Jesus  said,  “I 
am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  Life,” 
(John  14:6)  and  it  is  this  truth  that  is 
found  at  the  very  core  of  our  existence 
as  well  as  at  the  heart  of  all  nations.  • 
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It  s the  Real 

Thing 


Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 


Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  from  Toronto, 
Ontario  was  ordained  in  1952.  A fter 
working  for  25  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Joe  was  posted  in  the  small 
African  nation  of  Guinea  Bissau.  He 
has  just  recently  returned  to  Canada. 


y^ndrew  and  Esther  make  a good 
team.  So  far,  seven  years  of  their 
married  life  have  been  spent  as  mis- 
sionaries in  the  service  of  the  revolun- 
tionary  government  of  Guinea  Bissau. 
Their  assignment  is  with  the  people  of 
an  island  off  the  Guinea  coast  called 
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Rubber  booted  Fr.  Joe 
in  the  foreground: 
unofficial  observer. 


Canhabaque.  Esther  is  a nurse  with 
several  post-graduate  specialties. 
Andrew  gave  up  a teaching  career  to 
make  the  project  possible.  What  is  the 
commitment  that  they  have  made?  It 
is  to  share  their  medical  knowledge 
with  the  more  than  2,000  people  of 
the  island  where  for  untold  genera- 
tions they  have  lived  in  isolation.  The 
project  is  to  prepare  what  in  China  are 
called  “barefoot  doctors”. 

The  have  finally  been  able  to  select 
several  candidates  who  are  quite  out- 
standing. One  is  progressing  unusually 
well  to  the  extent  that  he  can  dis- 
tinguish certain  diseases  microscopical- 
ly, performing  the  whole  operation 
alone.  This  indeed  is  a marvelous 
achievement  considering  that  the 
young  man  has  been  plucked,  as  it 
were,  from  the  ancient  past  and 
rocketed  into  the  world  of  science  of 
the  20th  century.  The  government, 
appreciative  of  their  self-sacrificing 
effort,  gave  them  public  recognition  in 
its  newspaper. 

They  have  indeed  earned  such 
laurels.  I lived  for  nearly  a year  on  a 
neighbouring  island.  What  a joy  it  was 
for  me  to  share  some  of  my  first 
experiences  there  with  them  and  to  be 
able  to  see  the  people  for  the  first  time 
at  close  range. 

It  was  on  a Monday  morning  when 
we  left  in  their  small  outboard  motor- 
boat.  It  seemed  that  the  tide  would 
never  come  in.  Finally,  at  about  10:00 
in  the  morning,  the  heavily  laden  boat 
was  afloat  and  we  were  able  to  lift 
anchor.  The  ocean  was  calm  and  the 


outboard  motor  noisily  pushed  us  to- 
wards the  island  of  Canhabaque.  The 
rest  of  that  day  was  spent  in  dialogue, 
settling  down,  and  organizing  the  work 
ahead. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  a 
“tabanca”  (village)  which  was  called 
Bini.  It  was  about  1 2 kilometers  away. 
Esther  and  I used  the  two  motorcycles 
while  Andrew  used  the  bicycle.  It 
really  was  a long,  hard  trip  through  the 
forest,  at  least  for  me.  I always  lagged, 
even  behind  Andrew.  I am  sure  I had 
more  exercise  that  day  than  he  did  on 
the  bicycle.  At  one  point  I lost  the 
trail  and  stalled  the  motorbike  in  very 
tall  grass.  Well,  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  mind  was  snakes  — perhaps  a 
viper  or  a cobra,  or  who  knows,  maybe 
even  a huge  python.  I left  the  bike 
there  in  a hurry  and  withdrew  from 
the  grass.  I called  out  and  Andrew 
answered  by  coming  to  the  rescue. 

At  length,  we  arrived  at  the  clinic,  a 
dwelling  of  mud  walls  and  straw  roof. 
The  people  crowded  around  it  as 
though  clinging  to  their  dearest  pos- 
session. Most  were  children  and 
women.  Esther  had  already  explained 
to  me  that  she  had  organized  an  aware- 
ness programme  for  young  mothers. 
More  than  fifty  percent  of  the  babies 
die  at  birth  or  in  infancy.  Hygiene  and 
the  effects  of  traditional  beliefs  are 
the  major  causes.  The  belief  in  the 
“monkey  sickness”  is  a good  example. 
Esther  explained  that  babies  often  are 
infected  with  tetanus  when  they  are 
born.  This  disease  causes  its  victims  to 
clench  their  jaws  tightly  together, 
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squint,  clench  their  fists  and  bend 
their  elbows  rigidly.  To  the  Bijagos 
people  at  least,  the  babies  so  infected 
look  like  monkeys.  Thus,  we  have  the 
so-called  “monkey  sickness”.  The 
remedy  prescribed  by  tradition  is  liba- 
tions of  blood  or  wine,  or  some  offer- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  monkey 
requesting  that  it  leave  the  baby. 

The  people  appeared  meek  and  co- 
operative as  Esther  unravelled  their 
medical  history.  There  were  always 
many  cases  of  philaresis  (elphantitis), 
malaria,  T.B.,  scurvy  and  sleeping  sick- 
ness. In  addition  there  were  births 
which  frequently  caused  hardships  and 
suffering  for  the  mother.  The  several 
hours  there  at  Bini  passed  quickly.  I 
was,  of  course,  of  no  help  to  anyone. 
My  role  was  unofficial  observer.  It  was 


indeed  a learning  experience. 

At  about  mid-afternoon  we  returned 
along  the  same  paths  through  the 
forest.  Esther  was  well  in  the  lead  and 
out  of  sight.  Andrew  stayed  close  to 
me  as  I continued  to  lag  behind.  When 
Esther  was  just  about  to  reach  the 
clearing  around  her  house,  she  came 
across  a large  black  snake  with  a 
smaller  yellow  snake  in  its  mouth.  She 
stopped  abruptly  and  screamed.  Both 
Andrew  and  I hurried  to  her  only  to 
see  the  rustling  in  the  underbrush  where 
the  two  snakes  disappeared.  Esther 
was  left  with  a vivid  impression  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Although  tired,  that  evening  at 
sunset,  Andrew  and  I went  into  the 
forest  to  watch  monkeys.  There  were 
lots  of  them  but  they  were  very  high 
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in  the  trees.  What  marvelous  trapeze 
artists  they  are!  The  forest  was  so 
cool,  beautiful  and  silent!  Suddenly, 
there  was  a distracting  noise.  It  was 
the  grunting  of  a large  male  monkey 
on  the  ground.  Andrew  grunted  back 
hoping  it  would  appear,  but  no  luck. 
At  length,  we  returned  just  as  the  sun 
disappeared  beyond  the  trees. 

That  evening,  a friend  of  Esther  and 
Andrew  visited  them.  He  was  rather 
slim  and  tall.  Though  there  were  many 
wrinkles  on  his  face  and  hands,  he  did 
not  wear  the  loin-cloth  of  the  old  men 
but,  rather,  ragged  shorts  which  alone 
covered  his  ebony  body.  He  and  my 
hosts  exchanged  news.  Among  the 
items  the  visitor  mentioned  was  that 
an  “iran-cego”  (python)  had  entrenched 
itself  in  a hut  in  one  of  the  villages  and 
no  one  dared  to  go  near  the  hut  to  re- 
move it.  I suggested  the  22  calibre  gun, 
but  Andrew  said  it  would  not  kill  such 
a big  beast.  Pythons  are  the  biggest  of 
snakes.  The  visitor  patiently  explained 
to  me  that  some  of  them  have  measured 
a foot  in  diameter  and  15  feet  in 
length.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
these  snakes  can  swallow  a cow.  The 
snake  would  then  have  to  rest  for  a 
week  or  two  for  digestion  to  take 
place.  What  happens  is  that  when  a 
python  spots  a cow  and  feels  hungry 
enough,  it  will  tour  the  area  for  car- 
nivorous ants.  These  ants  could  attack 
the  python  while  immobilized  during 
the  digesting  of  the  cow.  If  there  are 
no  ants  around,  the  python  will 
constrict  the  cow,  suffocating  it.  When 
resistance  is  over,  the  python  begins 
the  long  process  of  swallowing  the 
cow. 

I also  asked  him  about  protection 
against  snakes,  especially  the  poisonous 
type.  Our  visitor,  with  a now  familiar 
gentleness  and  patience,  described  how 
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poisonous  snakes  usually  have  thick 
bodies  in  proportion  to  their  length  as 
well  as  relatively  big  heads.  He  pointed 
out  that  green  snakes  in  the  forest  over 
four  feet  in  length  are  probably 
poisonous.  Snakes  that  are  all  black 
and  over  six  feet  long  are  likewise 
probably  poisonous,  since  there  would 
be  a good  chance  that  such  a snake 
would  be  a cobra.  In  addition,  he 
added,  there  are  snakes  that  spit 
poison.  This  our  visitor  explained 
graphically  which,  although  humorous, 
was  frightening  as  well.  These  spitting 
cobras  have  “hoods”,  that  is,  an  ex- 
tension of  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
head  that  spreads  out  in  times  of 
danger  or  anger.  At  rest,  the  snake  is 
coiled  and  the  head  rocks  nervously 
from  side  to  side.  Our  visitor  noted 
that  it  was  easy  to  run  away  from  any 
snake.  Andrew  who  had  investigated 
the  snake  population  on  the  island, 
added  that  vipers  have  hinged  fangs 
and  often,  when  in  danger,  inflate 
themselves  and  give  off  a clear  sound- 
ing hiss.  Some  poisons  from  snakes  are 
fatal  within  an  hour  or  two.  A defense 
mechanism  of  human  invention  is 
knee-high  rubber  boots. 

Because  of  Esther’s  encounter  with 
the  snakes,  and  my  own  curosity,  it 
was  difficult  to  hope  for  “pleasant 
dreams”  that  night.  But  that  didn’t 
matter.  I was  not  interested  in  anything 
unreal  because  there  is  something  com- 
pelling about  the  discovery  of  a hard 
truth  of  life.  Dreams  and  illusions  fade 
somehow  in  the  face  of  reality.  I have 
seen  here  the  struggle  for  survival  in 
the  animal  world  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  our  fellow  human  beings.  To 
colour,  to  cover,  to  soften  or  to  sweeten 
reality  would  be  a loss  — a loss  of  that 
truth  that  can  set  a person  free.  Esther 
and  Andrew  know  this  truth.  • 


ESSAY 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  is  from 
Toronto,  Ontario.  Ordained  in  1954, 
he  has  worked  in  Japan  for  about  23 

years. 


EVANGELIZATION 

in  Japan 

Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM. 


Expressing  the  Gospel  in  Familiar 
Forms 

Vatican  II  teaches  that  evangeliza- 
tion is  incarnational,  i.e.  just  as  Jesus 
was  a Jew  evangelizing  a Jewish  people, 
so  also  the  Church  must  be  incarnate 
or  indigenous  to  the  people  that  it 
evangelizes. 

While  all  persons  are  essentially  the 
same,  peoples  are  distinct  according  to 
culture,  race  and  language.  The  Church, 
too,  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere, 


yet  must  also  be  distinct  according  to 
culture,  race  and  language.  Vatican  II 
teaches  that  the  Church  is  not  foreign 
to  any  culture.  As  Jesus  was  a Jew  and 
expressed  the  Gospel  in  forms  familiar 
to  his  Jewish  audience,  so  the  Church 
also  must  be  indigenous  to  all  cultures 
and  express  the  Gospel  in  forms 
familiar  to  each  culture  and  people. 

Cultural  Differences 

Often  in  Japan  when  a foreign 
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priest  does  something  that  parishioners 
do  not  agree  with,  they  will  say, 
“Father  does  not  understand.”  While 
they  overdo  this  idea  that  Father  does 
not  understand,  it  is  true  that  we  who 
grew  up  in  another  culture  and  society 
at  times  do  not  understand  them.  For 
example,  their  group  consciousness  is 
far  stronger  than  ours.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I went  to  a summer  camp 
with  young  people.  Most  of  us  went 
by  train  but  a couple  of  them  went  by 
car  to  haul  things  necessary  for  the 
camp.  The  group  that  went  by  train 
arrived  around  noonhour.  The  two 
that  went  by  car  arrived  an  hour  and  a 
half  later.  I was  hungry  and  expected 
to  eat  shortly  after  arriving.  However, 
everyone  waited  for  the  last  two  to 
arrive  before  eating.  The  question  of 
eating  before  they  arrived  did  not 
occur.  I have  often  been  on  picnics 
and  outings  with  primary  school  chil- 
dren, and  Japanese  children  like  all 
children  bring  candies  and  biscuits  to 
eat  on  the  way.  The  children  may  ask 
the  teacher,  “Can  we  eat  our  candies 
now?”  But  none  of  them  will  take  a 
candy  until  the  teacher  says  it’s  okay. 
The  Japanese  have  a strong  group 
consciousness  and  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  make  the  group  central.  This 
gives  them  patterns  of  behaviour 
distinct  from  our  own. 

Planting  the  Church 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  a people  the  agent  is  by  neces- 
sity a foreigner.  While  missionaries 
have  always  striven  to  adopt  to  the 
culture  to  which  they  were  sent,  the 
Churches  they  founded  have  always 
had  something  foreign  about  them. 
This  is  true  in  Japan  and  all  of  Asia. 
Indeed  the  people  of  Asia  often  look 


upon  the  Church  as  something  foreign 
to  their  societies. 

Indigenization 

The  second  stage  of  evangelization 
is  the  indigenization  of  the  Church. 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  foreign  mis- 
sionaries to  bring  the  Gospel  without 
bringing  the  wrappings  of  their  own 
culture,  the  indigenization  of  the 
Church  is  the  work  of  the  native  clergy 
and  laity.  Until  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  most  of  Asia  and  Africa  was 
considered  to  be  mission  territory 
under  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in 
Rome.  The  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
assigned  territories  to  various  religious 
societies  and  orders.  The  Council  de- 
clared that  the  period  of  planting  the 
Church  in  these  territories  was  over 
and  that  these  territories  now  had  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  clergy  and  laity  to 
be  Churches  in  their  own  right.  These 
new  Churches  were  called  “young 
Churches”  indicating  that  they  were 
Churches  that  had  been  founded  and 
were  now  in  the  process  of  growing 
to  maturity  and  independence.  This 
teaching  has  had  a profound  effect  on 
the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  has 
made  them  conscious  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  Churches  under 
their  care  and  since  Vatican  II  the 
leadership  of  these  Churches  has 
passed  from  the  foreign  clergy  to  the 
local  bishops  and  clergy. 

The  Role  of  the  Missionary  Priest 

The  teaching  of  Vatican  II  has  also 
had  a profound  effect  on  the  foreign 
missionary.  It  stated  that  foreign  mis- 
sionaries are  now  to  serve  those 
Churches  that  they  founded.  So  now 
the  foreign  missionaries  see  themselves 
in  a helping  and  supporting  role. 
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The  culture  must  conquer  the  Church  so  that  the  Church  can  then  evangelize  the 
culture. 


Bishop  Claver  of  the  Philippines  says 
that  they  are  a guest  of  the  local 
Church.  The  role  of  being  an  assistant 
well  befits  the  missionary  today,  and 
also  the  role  of  the  priest  in  the 
Church  today.  Vatican  II  chose  as  its 
central  image  of  the  Church,  “The 
People  of  God”.  This  image  makes  the 
people  central,  and  both  clergy  and 
laity  are  members  of  this  people  called 
to  fulfill  various  ministries  to  build  up 
this  community.  Participation,  co- 
responsibility and  dialogue  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  people.  The  pre- 
Vatican  II  image  was  a pyramid,  with 
the  clergy  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
with  the  leadership,  and  the  laity 
below  in  a passive  role.  The  change 
from  a pyramid  structure  to  a sharing 
of  responsibility  is  not  easy  for  clergy 


or  lay  people. 

I think  the  foreign  missionary  in  a 
country  like  Japan  is  in  a unique  posi- 
tion to  bring  about  this  change.  In 
Japan,  which  has  a homogeneous 
population,  the  Westerner  always 
stands  out  as  an  outsider.  The  Japanese 
people  who  are  so  group  orientated 
feel  for  the  missionary  who  is  an  out- 
sider. They  want  to  offer  him  a helping 
hand.  If  the  missionary  will  take  a 
back  seat  and  encourage  the  parish- 
ioners to  take  leadership  roles  they 
will  come  forward  and  fill  the  roles 
that  are  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  Confirmation. 

In  my  parish  in  Tokyo,  there  are 
about  800  Catholics  and  of  these  550 
would  be  practising.  There  would  be 
about  300  people  attending  Sunday 
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A t this  time  in  history , the  acculturation  of  the  Church  in  Japan  takes  priority 
over  all  other  mission  activities. 


Mass.  The  parish  is  financially  inde- 
pendent and  takes  care  of  its  own 
communal  needs.  There  are  about  100 
children  in  grades  one  to  10,  and 
teachers  chosen  from  among  the 
parishioners  take  care  of  their  cate- 
chetical training.  Most  parish  meetings 
of  various  groups  take  place  after  the 
main  Sunday  Mass.  Since  I am  busy  at 
these  meetings,  a couple  of  men  share 
with  me  the  catechetical  instruction  of 
adults  for  Baptism,  which  also  takes 
place  after  the  main  Sunday  Mass  as 
that  is  the  time  people  are  available  for 
instruction.  Finances,  maintenance, 
liturgy,  justice  and  peace,  social  wel- 
fare and  other  parish  activities  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  lay  leaders.  The  parish 
council  co-ordinates  activities  in  the 
parish  and  makes  the  major  decisions. 

The  role  of  the  priest  in  the  com- 
munity is  that  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  leaders  and  being  the 
focal  point  of  unity  in  the  community. 


The  priest  is  also  called  to  be  an 
educator  in  the  community.  The  late 
Fr.  Coady,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
world  famous  Antigonish  movement, 
said  that  education  is  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  excellence  of  a people. 
Vatican  II  and  the  various  synods  and 
statements  of  national  and  regional 
hierarchies  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  have  given  the  Church  won- 
derful leadership.  However  this  direc- 
tion and  knowledge,  in  many  cases,  is 
not  filtering  down  to  the  people.  The 
priest  today  is  called  to  be  an  educator 
so  that  the  lay  people  can  fulfill  their 
role  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

A New  Understanding 

The  thrust  of  the  pre-Vatican 
Church  was  inwards.  The  Church  saw 
itself  as  the  bark  of  Peter,  a haven  of 
salvation.  Hence  missionary  activity 
was  directed  to  getting  as  many  people 
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as  possible  into  the  Church.  Today  the 
Church  realizes  that  Jesus  is  the  Evan- 
gelizer.  Jesus,  as  a member  of  the 
human  race,  is  active  in  the  world. 
Jesus  nourishes  his  members  in  the 
Church  with  the  word  and  the  sacra- 
ment so  that  the  Church,  as  His  Visible 
Body  in  the  world,  can  help  Him 
evangelize.  The  Church  is  called  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world. 

Evangelization  with  People 

The  Church  is  well  known  in  Asia 
for  its  social  institutions  and  is  admired 
for  its  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
etc.  There  is  a need  for  Church  institu- 
tions to  witness  to  God’s  love  for  all, 
especially  the  poor.  But  the  emphasis 
today  is  on  doing  good  with  people 
rather  than  for  people.  The  Gospel 
gives  us  a vision  of  what  humanity 
should  be  and  what  it  will  be  at  the 
end  times,  a kingdom  of  justice  and 
peace  and  love.  The  Church,  as  the 
people  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
humanity,  is  called  to  give  this  vision 
to  the  world  and,  with  all  people  of 
good  will,  to  work  towards  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  vision.  Paul  VI,  in  his 
Apostolic  Exhortation  on  Evangeliza- 
tion in  the  Modern  World , stated: 
“For  the  Church,  evangelization  means 
bringing  the  good  news  into  all  the 
strata  of  humanity  and,  through  its 
influence,  transforming  humanity 
from  within  and  making  it  new.”  The 
Church,  as  something  foreign,  cannot 
evangelize  from  within,  so  in  the 
second  stage  of  evangelization  it  is 
necessary  for  the  culture  to  conquer 
the  Church  so  that  the  Church  can 
then  evangelize  the  culture.  At  this 
time  in  history  acculturation  of  the 
Church  in  Asia  and  Africa  takes  priority 


over  all  other  mission  activities. 

The  Church  as  Symbol  of  Unity 

The  average  age  of  foreign  mission- 
aries in  Japan  is  55  and  each  year  their 
numbers  are  declining.  In  another 
generation  the  Japanese  Church  will  be 
on  its  own  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  will  not  be  foreign  missionaries 
to  take  the  responsibility.  I think  that 
this  is  good  since  it  is  forcing  a situa- 
tion that  should  be  the  norm.  However 
this  does  not  mean  there  is  no  need  of 
foreign  missionaries.  The  Church  by  its 
very  nature  is  missionary  and  universal 
and  it  is  called  to  be  a sign  that  all  peo- 
ple are  children  of  God.  All  peoples 
and  all  local  churches  tend  to  be 
particular,  i.e.  they  tend  to  close  in  on 
themselves  and  see  things  only  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  Whenever  you 
see  a war  movie  the  other  guys  are  al- 
ways the  bad  guys.  You  never  see  it 
from  their  side.  The  needs  and  troubles 
at  home,  it  is  often  argued,  are  so  great 
that  there  is  nothing  left  over  for 
people  far  away.  Our  vision  tends  to 
be  narrow.  We  need  people  in  the 
Church  who  will  leave  their  own  cul- 
tures and  identify  with  another  people 
and,  in  an  experiential  way,  become 
brothers  or  sisters  to  these  people,  de- 
monstrating to  others  that  we  really 
are  members  of  one  family.  By  iden- 
tifying with  another  people  the  mis- 
sionary is  able  to  return  to  his  own 
country  and  speak  from  the  position 
and  feeling  of  another  people.  Scarboro 
as  a community  is  also  called  to  fulfill 
this  role  in  the  Canadian  Church.  Be- 
cause the  Catholic  Church  is  universal 
but  each  national  Church  is  particular 
there  will  always  be  a need  for  mis- 
sionaries. Universality  is  integral  to 
Evangelization.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Why 
be  a 

Missionary 

Father  Brennan 


D eing  a member  of  a foreign  mission  society  and  part  of  the  formation 

^team  I am  frequently  asked  the  question,  “Why  be  a missionary?”  Of 
course  that’s  a question  I also  ask  people  who  inquire  about  becoming  part  of 
our  training  programme. 

The  answers  to  this  question  vary.  However,  there  are  some  which  recur 
like  a constant  theme.  Some  people  say  that  they  want  to  be  a missionary  in 
order  to  help  people,  others  because  of  a desire  to  share.  Some  want  to  learn 
about  other  peoples  and  cultures.  Often,  if  people  have  travelled,  especially 
in  a third  world  country,  they  express  a desire  to  be  part  of  that  people’s 
struggle  for  freedom  and  dignity. 

Yet,  whatever  the  initial  response,  we  usually  come  to  something  even 
deeper,  something  difficult  to  put  into  words.  It’s  the  sense  of  call.  This  is  an 
awareness  that  for  some  time,  maybe  for  years,  God  has  been  calling  us  to 
leave  home  and  family  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Good  News  of  Salvation  as  it  is 
being  revealed  among  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  Brendan  (Ben)  Schultz  is  from  Galt, 
Ontario.  Ordained  by  Bishop  J.F.  Ryan 
on  August  12,  1962,  Ben  was  assigned 
to  our  Japanese  mission  the  following 
year  and  worked  there  in  various 
capacities  until  1980.  He  spent  1981-1982 
in  Canada  doing  further  studies  in 
theology  and  has  just  recently  returned 

to  Japan. 


“You  want  to  use  what  ?’! 


Deing  fresh  out  of  language  school  I was  just  settling  into  our  parish  in 
^Nagoya,  Japan.  One  day  the  telephone  rang  and  since  no  one  was  around  to 
rescue  me  I answered  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  Mrs.  Niwa,  one  of  our 
parishioners,  who  lived  just  down  the  street.  At  best  she  was  hard  to  understand. 
My  heart  sank. 

“May  I use  the  church  haru?”  she  asked.  I caught  every  word  but  the  last  one. 
I didn’t  know  if  you  ate  it,  drank  it,  wore  it  or  rode  it. 

“Pardon  me?”  She  repeated  her  request.  That  elusive  word  still  escaped  me. 
After  a couple  more  attempts  she  said,  “Just  a moment.” 

I stood  there  for  some  time  with  the  phone  clutched  in  my  sweaty  hand 
wondering  what  she  was  going  to  ask  next. 

All  of  a sudden  there  she  was  in  person  with  the  pastor,  Fr.  Villeneuve,  in 
tow.  She  was  muttering  something  about,  “He  doesn’t  even  understand  ‘haru’.” 
After  she  was  gone,  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  word, 
Father  replied,  “Oh,  she  just  wanted  to  use  the  church  hall.”  • 


Ben  Schultz,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


“I  bring  you  news  of  great  joy. 

To  you  is  born  a Saviour. 
You  will  find  a babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying 
in  a manger.” 

Saint  Luke , chapter  2. 
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EDITORIAL 


On  putting  Christ 

back  in  Xmas 


{^hristmas!  Only  a few  shopping  days  left!  Mother,  father,  brothers  and 
^ — sisters,  nieces  and  nephews  — presents  and  more  presents.  Christmas  dinner 
— whom  should  we  invite?  What  should  we  have?  Will  a five-kilo  turkey  do?  Five 
kilos?  How  much  turkey  is  that  anyway? 

And  Jesus?  Yes,  we  almost  forgot  Jesus.  Ever  since  grade  school  we’ve  heard 
that  phrase:  “Put  Christ  back  in  Xmas.”  Yet,  for  many  of  us  at  Scarboro,  it 
wasn’t  until  our  experiences  away  from  home  that  the  Christmas  message  of  the 
Gospel  started  to  sink  in.  A thin  Santa  Claus  in  a big,  red  suita  thousand  miles 
up  the  Amazon  River  promoting  the  commercial  aspects  of  Christmas  is  about  as 
ridiculous  as  he  looks.  To  dream  of  a white  Christmas  in  Santo  Domingo  is  just 
that  — a dream.  To  plan  a turkey  dinner  in  the  barrios  of  Lima  is  to  have  hope 
indeed. 

Do  we  consciously  turn  off  Jesus  on  His  birthday?  What  is  it  about  this  event 
that  is  so  hard  to  deal  with?  What  is  so  challenging  about  the  birth  of  a boy  — a 
common  enough  event  — that  makes  us  run  to  Santa  Claus  and  relegate  Jesus  to 
merely  an  occasion  for  merriment? 

We  suggest  that  Christmas  is  uncomfortable  because  Jesus,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  chose  — yes,  chose  — to  be  born  poor,  with  nothing,  amongst  animals 
in  a stable.  This  action  was  symbolic  of  His  attitude  toward  the  poor  and  the 
dispossessed.  His  humble  birth  and  the  overall  simplicity  of  His  life-style  were 
meant  to  serve  as  an  example,  for  all  generations  to  come,  of  how  to  live. 

The  first  Christmas  thus  carried  a message  — that  God  wants  us  to  live  simply 
and  humbly,  that  He  wants  us  to  live  out  our  concern  for  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings, in  a concrete  way,  just  as  Jesus  did.  Above  all,  Christmas  is  a challenge  to 
us  to  enter  into  solidarity  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  suffer  intolerably 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  to  join  our  Saviour  in  the  task  of 
building  up  the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  Justice  and  Love. 

May  the  Child  Jesus  call  you  to  His  work  this  Christmas.  He  is  still  being  born 
intolerably  poor.  But  because  of  Him,  there  is  always  Hope.  And  that’s  what 
Christmas  is  all  about. 


Scarboro  General  Council: 

Ken  MacAulay,  SFM.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM.  Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM. 
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LETTERS 


Throughout  1982  we’ve  received  a 
fairly  substantial  amount  of  mail  from 
you , our  readers  and  benefactors.  The 
letters  deal  with  a rather  broad  range 
of  topics  and  we’ve  tried  to  select 
those  letters  for  publication  which  are 
most  representative.  It’s  also  our 
policy  not  to  comment  on  the  material 
you  send  us.  Rather,  we  try  to  let  it 
speak  for  itself. 

This  month,  however,  we  will  de- 
part from  this  approach.  Fr.  George 
Courtright,  SFM,  a long  time  mission- 
ary to  the  Dominican  Republic  who  is 
now  Director  of  Missions  for  London 
Diocese,  has  selected  several  themes 
which  frequently  recur  in  the  letters- 
to-the  editor.  Here  are  a few  of  his 
comments. 

The  Body  vs.  Soul  Controversy 

A soul  as  such  is  eternal,  but  if  it  is 
separated  from  the  body  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  a full  human  per- 
son in  my  books.  I am  almost  at  the 
stage  of  rejecting  this  Greek  notion  of 
the  soul  freed  from  the  body  and  float- 
ing around  in  outer  space  like  a flying 
saucer,  independent  of  any  earthly 
significance.  It  is  more  in  keeping  with 
our  understanding  of  people  to  speak 
of  persons.  After  all,  Christ  died  for 
persons  not  just  for  souls.  Our  bodies 
are  not  evil,  nor  are  they  to  be  despised 
as  some  might  think.  The  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  I 
refuse  to  speak  in  terms  of  body  versus 
soul  and  prefer  to  use  the  term  “per- 
son” when  speaking  of  the  individual. 


The  Socio-political  Involvement  of 
Priests 

One  writer  asked  why  priests  are  or- 
dained. He  answered  his  own  question 
with  the  following  statement:  “They 
are  ordained  to  say  Mass  and  to  con- 
tinue the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  on  the 
altar.  They  are  not  ordained  to  become 
embroiled  in  the  socio-political  con- 
troversies of  their  adopted  communi- 
ties, regardless  of  the  human  injustices 
which  may  prevail.” 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Jesus  healed  many  sick  people  even  as 
he  was  preaching  the  Good  News.  He 
fed  large  crowds  with  bread  and  fish  to 
show  his  compassion  for  their  hunger. 

I believe  that  Jesus  did  become  em- 
broiled in  socio-political  controversy. 
He  told  some  marvelous  parables  like 
the  Good  Samaritan  to  show  his  con- 
cern for  victims  of  crime  and  injustice. 

To  me,  it  is  crazy  to  insist  that 
priests  should  act  only  as  foreign  visi- 
tors in  the  parishes  where  they  work. 
A priest  is  a pastor  who  feeds  his  flock, 
loves  them  and  worries  about  their 
safety.  For  him  to  sit  in  his  rectory 
and  ignore  the  distress  of  the  hungry, 
the  sick  and  the  heartless  cruelty  of 
dictatorships  is  unthinkable  and  wrong. 

Our  Approach  to  People  of  Other 
Faiths 

According  to  Vatican  1 1,  every  single 
creature  belongs  to  the  Church  pro- 
vided he  or  she  follows  the  Golden 
Rule.  There  is  implicit  and  explicit 
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membership.  Implicitly,  all  those  who 
do  good  and  avoid  evil  are  members 
of  the  Mystical  Body  since  Christ  died 
for  all  of  us.  Explicitly,  there  is  an 
inner  core  of  the  People  of  God,  i.e. 
fully  aware  Catholics  who  are  in  union 
with  Rome.  This,  however,  does  not 
exclude  others  from  grace.  God  can 
grant  his  grace  to  whomsoever  He 
pleases  and  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  decide 
who  will  be  saved  and  who  will  not. 

Comparing  the  various  religious 
faiths  so  as  to  grade  them  according 
to  their  degree  of  authenticity  is  an 
exercise  in  self-aggrandizement.  Love 
of  neighbour  should  force  us  to  see  the 
good  will  that  exists  in,  say,  Buddhism 
which  preaches  inner  peace.  Non- 
Catholic  Christians  are  clearly  loved  by 
Jesus  and  they  believe  in  His  saving 
message  as  strongly  as  we  do.  It  does 
little  good  to  harp  on  and  constantly 
exaggerate  differences  at  this  point  in 
history.  Only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  effect 
unity,  not  our  triumphalism. 

The  Way  to  Man  is  through  God? 

How  can  we  claim  that  we  love  the 
God  we  cannot  see,  if  we  fail  to  love 
the  neighbour  we  can  see?  It  is  so  easy 
to  mouth  these  clever  little  quotes 
from  Scripture  as  long  as  they  suit  our 
purpose,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
a little  more  obvious.  Probably  the 
whole  thrust  of  Jesus’  teaching  was  one 
of  concern  for  neighbour.  His  words 
were  very  down  to  earth,  very  human- 
centered,  very  concerned  with  us,  as 
creatures.  We  are  the  secondary  causes, 
the  thinking,  intelligent  instruments  he 
uses  to  create  a climate  of  social 
justice. 


The  greed  of  the  Pharisees  outraged 
him,  and  the  tricks  they  pulled  off  to 
avoid  helping  their  parents  in  old  age 
were  a constant  reminder  of  human 
wickedness.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
spiritual  has  priority  over  the  tem- 
poral, we  should  not  use  that  fact  to 
avoid  our  responsibilities  toward  the 
poor.  Christ  said:  “The  poor  you  shall 
always  have  with  you.”  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  poor. 

A perusal  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
shock  the  complacent  who  prefer  to 
put  to  one  side  these  messy  problems 
of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  homeless, 
the  orphans,  the  widows,  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  prisoners,  and  so  on.  My 
blood  boils  every  time  I see  someone 
using  these  hackneyed  quotes  to 
escape  the  shocking  inequalities  of  our 
age.  Social  justice  does  not  occur  ef- 
fortlessly and  automatically.  Prayer 
alone  is  not  enough.  We  are  social 
creatures,  and  we  have  in  our  power 
the  means  to  correct  abuses.  Not  revo- 
lution but  organization,  union  of 
forces,  credit  unions,  and  so  on.  For  us, 
therefore,  conscious  steps  have  to  be 
taken  to  rectify  abuses.  Unlike  dumb 
animals,  we  can  change  the  world  to 
our  needs.  • 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reason  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
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Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro 
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I am  a 

CATHOLIC...  not 

a CHRISTIAN ! 



Brian  Swords,  SFM. 


There  is  a definite  distinction  among 

1 the  Chinese  people  and  in  their 
language  between  “Catholics”  and 
“Christians.”  In  Canada  one  may  be  a 
Catholic  and  a Christian,  since  the 
terms  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  Chinese. 

If  you  were  a Chinese  Catholic  and 
someone  asked  if  you  were  also  a Chris- 
tian, your  response  would  no  doubt 
be,  “I  am  a Catholic,  not  a Christian!  ” 
This  question  would  probably  never  be 
posed  in  Canada.  So,  a few  words  of 
explanation  are  in  order. 

The  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  Christians  in  China  is  made  by 
people  in  every  level  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety. Education  has  not  resulted  in 
the  disappearance  of  this  distinction. 
Chinese  people  are  for  the  most  part 
unaware  of  the  common  root  and  simi- 
larity existing  between  Catholics  and 
Christians.  A gentleman,  in  his  late 
fifties,  educated  in  Peking  prior  to 
1949  by  Christian  missionaries,  was 
overheard  asking,  “Are  the  Catholics 
closer  to  the  Buddhists  or  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  beliefs?”  In  Hong  Kong, 
a local  Cantonese  language  news  report 
recently  showed  this  same  confusion 


in  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  broad- 
caster was  referring  to  the  “Christian 
Democrats  in  Italy”  and  he  translated 
the  word  “Christian”  literally.  He  said, 
“The  Protestant  Democrats  in  Italy.” 
A Chinese  person  listening  would  thus 
assume  Italy  had  a Protestant  govern- 
ment. 

In  English,  of  course,  we  use  the 
term  “Christian”  to  indicate  a person 
who  believes  in  and  follows  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  a general  term.  One  may 
then  specify  further  that  the  person  in 
question  is  a Lutheran,  a Baptist  or  a 
Catholic.  In  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  general  word  to  en- 
compass all  those  who  are  baptized 
and  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
word  “Christian”  in  Chinese  covers  all 
Protestant  groups  but  not  Catholics. 

One  reason  for  this  distinction  in 
Chinese  between  Catholics  and  Chris- 
tians may  be  historical.  The  Chinese 
people’s  language  and  culture  have 
existed  for  almost  5,000  years.  In 
China,  Catholicism  and  Protestanism 
have  a 500  and  a 200  year  old  history 
respectively.  There  are  few  Catholics 
and  fewer  Protestants  in  the  whole  of 
China  and  among  Chinese  in  general. 
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Father  Swords 


The  population  of  China  has  been  put 
at  one  billion  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  may  be  one  believer  in  Christ  for 
every  150  to  200  people.  (This  is 
assuming  a combined  Catholic-Protes- 
tant  population  of  five  to  seven  mil- 
lion). In  Canada  there  are  five  believers 
in  Jesus  Christ  for  every  six  people. 

Another  reason  for  the  distinction 
may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  Chinese 
language.  The  first  foreign  missionaries 
to  work  at  the  evangelizing  of  China 
were  Catholics  and  they  translated  the 
word  for  ‘God’  and  all  the  terms  in  the 
Bible  into  the  formal  or  classical  lan- 
guage of  the  period.  The  Protestant 
denominations  came  later  and  they 
translated  the  word  for  ‘God’ and  other 
biblical  terms  into  the  current  speech 
of  the  people. 

To  help  understand  the  situation, 
we  may  use  English  as  an  example.  At 
one  time  in  our  history  when  we  re- 
ferred or  prayed  to  God,  we  addressed 
Him  in  such  terms  as  “thee,  thou,  thy.’’ 
Now,  we  use  “you,  your,”  etc.  In  Chi- 
na the  Catholics  still  use  the  first  form 
of  address  while  the  Protestants  prefer 
the  second  type. 

In  Chinese,  Catholics  refer  to 


“God”  as  “Tian  Zhu”  meaning  “the 
Heavenly  Host.”  Protestant  groups 
refer  to  God  as  “Shang  Di”  meaning 
“the  Emperor  on  High!”  This  basic  dif- 
ference in  translation  has  resulted  in 
Catholics  being  called  “followers  of 
the  Heavenly  Host  religion”  while  Pro- 
testant groups  are  referred  to  as 
“followers  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

We  in  and  of  the  West  err  if  we  sup- 
pose other  language  groups  and  cul- 
tures hold,  agree  with  or  understand 
our  categories.  The  distinctions  and 
categories  we  have  are  proper  to  us, 
but  they  can  create  many  problems 
when  transferred  to  another  cultural 
situation. 

Apart  from  a commonly  accepted 
translation  of  the  bible  and  key  terms, 
Chinese  Christians  and  Catholics  are 
trying  to  demonstrate  more  Christ-like 
charity  and  understanding  to  bridge 
this  division.  It  has  been  put  succintly: 
“The  division  or  distinction  occurred 
in  the  West  and  was  exported  to  the 
East.”  Unfortunate,  but  true! 

Let  us  hope  that  sometime  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  more  Chinese 
will  understand  that  one  may  indeed 
be  a Catholic  and  a Christian.  • 
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Liturgy  and 

Evangelization 
in  Java , 
Indonesia 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Father  Harry  Sto/k,  S.J.  went  to 
Indonesia  as  a missionary  in  7 949 
from  Holland.  He  has  been  a school 
teacher,  a parish  priest,  director  of  the 
Liturgical  Commission  and  a student 
counsellor.  A t present  Father  Sto/k  is 
working  in  Jogjakarta  (on  the  island 
of  Java)  which  has  been  dubbed  the 
city  of  students.  Out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  400, 000  people,  7 00, 000  of 
them  are  students  attending  35  dif- 
ferent academic  institutions.  Father 
Sto/k  works  with  Catholic  university 
students  and  is  active  in  inter- 
faith circles. 

Is  liturgy  really  an  effective  way  to 
spread  the  Gospel  here  in  Indonesia? 

I was  rather  skeptical  about  liturgy 
as  a means  of  evangelization  when  I 
was  first  asked  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  Liturgical  Commission  about 
ten  years  ago.  But  I very  soon  dis- 
covered that  young  people  in  particular 


are  attracted  to  religion  when  it  is  seen 
to  be  related  to  the  life  situation. 

That  must  be  a difficult  task  relat- 
ing liturgy  to  the  actual  life  situation 
of  the  people. 

I think  it  is  particularly  difficult 
here  in  Indonesia  where  there  are  so 
many  different  cultures.  It  is  true  that 
the  culture  of  Java  probably  domi- 
nates, but  there  are  at  least  50  major 
cultures  throughout  these  many  is- 
lands. 

What  were  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  existing  liturgy? 

Well,  first  of  all  we  felt  that  some 
of  the  Scripture  readings  at  Mass  were 
too  lofty  for  the  people.  They  just 
didn’t  have  the  Scriptural  background 
to  understand  some  of  those  concepts. 
Of  course,  the  Gospels  presented  no 
problem  but  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
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Harry  Stolk,  S.j. 

St.  Paul  and  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment readings  were  of  dubious  value  in 
that  setting.  We  replaced  some  of  the 
readings  with  periods  of  silence  and  we 
shortened  and  simplified  other  read- 
ings. In  other  cultures,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  introduce  readings  from  the 
indigenous  holy  books.  However,  here 
in  Indonesia  the  readings  are  so  steeped 
in  animism  (the  belief  that  all  objects, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  are  per- 
manently or  temporarily  inhabited  by 
spirits)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
adapt  them  to  Christianity. 

When  did  the  liturgical  movement 
get  started  here  in  Indonesia? 

It  actually  started  with  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  Liturgy  published  in 
Rome  in  1968.  That  Constitution 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  experiment. 
Our  first  concern  was  and  still  is  a 
ritual  by  which  lay  people  will  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  liturgical 


Statue  of  St.  Paul  by  local  Javanese 
sculptor. 

functions,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  a shortage  of  priests. 

Could  you  give  me  an  example  of 
how  you  have  applied  the  liturgy  to 
the  life  situation? 

We  have  obviously  been  reluctant 
to  tamper  with  the  Mass  but  we  have 
instead  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
para-liturgical  services.  There  is  a well 
known  custom  among  the  animists  of 
placing  a newly  born  child  on  the 
ground.  It  makes  the  child,  according 
to  their  beliefs,  a member  of  the  hu- 
man family.  Also,  in  the  houses  of 
most  animists,  there  is  hidden  the  skull 
of  a monkey  to  ward  off  evil.  At  the 
time  of  Baptism,  the  Catechuman  (a 
person  preparing  to  become  a Chris- 
tian) will  ask  the  local  lay  Chairman  of 
the  Christian  community  to  burn  that 
skull  along  with  other  animistic  sym- 
bols as  a token  of  the  Catechuman’s 
serious  purpose. 
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I would  imagine  that  that  must  be 
a very  difficult  thing  for  the  Catechu- 
man  to  do. 

It  certainly  is.  The  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  community, 
introduces  a dialogue  with  the  Cate- 
chuman.  He  tells  the  Catechuman  that 
the  whole  Christian  community  is 
happy  to  welcome  him  as  a new  Chris- 
tian, but  the  Chairman  warns  the 
prospective  Christian  that  he  will  long 
for  the  old  familiar  symbols  of  his 
former  faith.  The  Chairman  assures 
him  that  his  fellow  Christians  will 
always  be  ready  to  help  him  in  any 
way  they  can. 

Has  this  adaptation  been  success- 
ful? 

I think  here  in  Indonesia,  where  the 
profound  feeling  for  the  cosmic  order 
is  so  pervasive,  the  Sacraments  can  be 
readily  understood.  Most  animists 


believe  that  the  surrounding  world  is 
crowded  with  good  and  evil  spirits 
which  must  be  somehow  appeased. 
Those  rites  of  passage  (i.e.,  significant 
life  events)  such  as  birth,  initiation, 
wedding  and  burial  have  to  be  inte- 
grated into  a cosmic  order.  Every  hap- 
pening is  considered  not  in  isolation 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  Cosmos.  It  is 
those  rites  of  passage  which  put  other- 
wise unconnected  events  into  a saving 
order  which  bestows  God’s  blessing 
and  protection  against  harm. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  apply 
those  well-known  animistic  symbols 
without  a lot  of  explanation  wouldn’t 
it? 

It  is  never  possible  to  lift  symbols 
from  other  religions  just  as  they  are. 
Those  symbols  have  to  die  and  be 
resurrected  in  another  form  to  transfer 
the  Christian  faith  to  the  people.  For 
that  reason  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
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about  which  symbols  we  choose.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  abuse  the  liturgy 
merely  to  retain  some  old  customs.  We 
are  not  archeologists  after  all.  We  only 
hope  to  make  our  Christian  liturgy 
more  relevant. 

You  have  been  referring  to  the 
animists  in  Indonesia.  What  about  the 
Moslems? 

Most  of  our  success  in  evangeliza- 
tion has  been  among  the  animists. 
They  seem  to  be  actively  searching  for 
spiritual  values  and  they  seem  to  take 
readily  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Have  you  attempted  to  reach  Mos- 
lems through  the  liturgical  movement? 

As  you  know,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a national  celebration.  For 
the  Moslems  it  is  the  New  Year  cele- 
bration, but  for  all  the  people  it  is  a 
time  to  go  back  home  and  visit  the 


family  members.  It’s  one  of  the  few 
holiday  seasons  in  this  country.  At  this 
time  of  year  children  frequently  get 
down  and  kiss  the  knees  of  their  father 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  any  wrongs 
they  have  committed  against  him  and 
the  family.  They  also  ask  for  his  advice. 
This  is  an  ideal  time  to  talk  about  the 
real  meaning  of  Confession  and  for- 
giveness. Though  we  cannot  simply 
mimic  the  Moslems  in  this  regard,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  body  of  human  wisdom. 
We  admit  that  they,  too,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  God’s  revelation  in  some 
mysterious  way  and  we  must  be  willing 
to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak. 

Here  in  Indonesia  you  seem  to  be 
ahead  of  other  Asian  countries  in 
adapting  local  cultural  symbols  to  the 
liturgy. 

I’d  like  to  insist  that  liturgy  must 
always  be  rooted  in  solid  theology  or 
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Javanese  instruments  dating  back  700 years. 


there  is  a very  real  danger  that  it  will 
result  in  nothing  but  novelty  for  the 
sake  of  novelty.  Foreigners  in  particu- 
lar must  be  careful  not  to  baptize 
everything  that  is  ancient  or  unusual. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  but  still  I have  seen  some 
very  moving  liturgical  services.  In  some 
churches  the  ancient  Javanese  instru- 
ments such  as  gongs  and  drums  and 
cymbals  and  stringed  instruments  have 
been  very  effectively  introduced. 
Those  instruments  go  back  seven  hun- 
dred years  to  the  old  Javanese  theatre. 
Chants  and  even  dances  from  that 
same  theatre  have  been  used  for  special 
occasions.  The  dances  are  very  expres- 
sive and  yet  dignified.  One  dance  that 
comes  to  mind  is  the  dance  for  the 
king  which  is  used  in  Sumatra  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  Dressed  in 
colourful  costumes  the  dancers’  with 
their  graceful  movements  depict  in  a 
very  graphic  way,  the  drama  that  is 


taking  place  on  the  altar. 

What  do  you  think  has  been  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  recent  liturgi- 
cal movement? 

I would  say  without  question  it  has 
been  the  active  participation  of  lay 
people.  I think  the  present  liturgy 
makes  people  more  keenly  aware  of 
their  own  gifts  and  of  their  responsibi- 
lity to  use  those  gifts.  We  have  just 
recently  published  a complete  Missal 
for  the  use  of  the  lay  leader  at  Mass  in 
those  places  where  there  is  no  resident 
priest.  To  give  our  lay  deacons  a sense 
of  their  role  in  society,  we  read  a short 
paragraph  from  the  newspaper  at  the 
ordination  ceremony  concerning  the 
proposed  government  development 
policy  for  the  next  five  years.  The  rea- 
son for  doing  so  is  to  emphasize  the 
ideal  of  service,  not  only  to  the 
Church,  but  to  Indonesian  society  as 
well.  • 
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A symbol  as  challenging  as  it  is  traditional. 

The 

Challenge  of 

Christmas 


James  MacLean 


James  MacLean  has  studied  and  taught 
religious  history  and  has  participated 
in  a number  of  social  action  groups 
in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

story  is  better  known  than  the 
Christmas  story?  Christmas  is  the 
celebration  of  the  Redeemer’s  coming 
into  the  world,  of  the  new  life  of  a 
human  being  who  made  possible  a new 
life  for  other  human  beings.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  celebrate  the  Re- 
deemer’s birth  by  focusing  exclusively 
on  the  image  of  the  small  child  and  on 
the  various  historical  and  symbolic 
details  with  which  the  evangelists  em- 
bellish the  story  of  Jesus’  coming.  It  is 


significant  that  two  of  our  four  gos- 
pels, including  the  oldest  one,  Mark, 
say  nothing  at  all  of  the  circumstances 
accompanying  Jesus’  birth.  The  careful 
reader  will  notice  as  well  that  the  gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke  present  two 
distinct  (and  in  some  ways  incompat- 
ible) narratives  of  the  Saviour’s  birth. 
What  they  share  in  common,  and  what 
is  important,  is  this:  in  both  gospels 
the  stories  about  Jesus  the  child  are 
designed  to  illuminate  the  significance 
of  Jesus  the  man,  the  man  who  taught 
and  died  for  the  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom. 

Jesus  the  man  brought  to  the  Jews 
of  first  century  Palestine  a message 
that  in  its  essence  was  simple,  and  he 
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The  theme  of  humility  — a Chinese 
perspective. 


taught  this  message  in  vivid  parables 
and  other  metaphors  drawn  from 
everyday  life.  His  message  was  that 
the  old,  established  order  where  men 
and  kings  and  evil  powers  reign  is  now 
coming  to  an  end.  A new  order,  the 
kingdom  of  God  — where  God  himself 
will  reign  — is  breaking  into  human 
history.  The  long  hope  of  Israel  is 
being  fulfilled,  but  in  a way  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expected  by  the 
priests  and  teachers  of  the  law.  For 
Jesus  it  is  not  those  of  good  standing 
in  the  social  and  religious  establish- 
ment who  will  be  blessed  in  this  new 
order  called  the  kingdom  of  God. 
“Happy  are  you  poor  people,”  Jesus 
said,  “for  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs 


to  you.”  (Luke  6:20) 

This  in  fact  is  also  the  message  of 
the  Christmas  stories  which,  in  their 
paradoxical  way,  intertwine  themes  of 
glory  and  humility.  Despite  their  strik- 
ing differences,  the  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
birth  in  Matthew  and  Luke  have  a per- 
vasive common  feature.  They  link  the 
dawning  redemption  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  to  ancient  Jewish  concepts 
of  royalty.  The  idea  of  royalty,  of  tra- 
ditional political  power,  takes  on  a 
new  meaning.  Royal  power  will  now 
be  exercised  by  God  himself,  and 
God’s  rule  will  overturn  established 
social  values,  liberating  the  oppressed. 

For  the  evangelists  this  divine 
revolutionary  power  is  announced  and 
brought  to  the  world  by  the  man  Jesus. 
That  is  why  they  use  the  traditional 
regal  title  “the  Anointed  One”  (“Mes- 
siah” from  the  Hebrew  or  “Christ” 
from  the  Greek)  to  describe  Jesus  and 
his  work.  That  is  why  Matthew  and 
Luke  in  their  Christmas  narratives  in- 
clude genealogies  that  relate  Jesus, 
spiritually  at  least,  to  King  David.  That 
is  why  Matthew  recounts  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Magi  and  why  Luke  depicts 
the  multitude  of  heavenly  angels  sing- 
ing the  Gloria. 

Matthew’s  short  Christmas  story 
emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the 
prevailing  political  power  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Messiah’s  birth. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  life 
Jesus  is  persecuted  by  the  dominant 
authorities,  having  to  go  first  into  exile 
into  Egypt  like  the  ancient  Israelites 
and,  later,  into  the  poor  region  of 
Galilee. 

Luke’s  version  of  Jesus’  birth  and 
infancy  is  a longer  and  more  highly 
polished  literary  composition.  Weaving 
together  threads  of  poetry  and  prose, 
it  highlights  the  contrasting  themes  of 
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The  theme  of 
glory  — an 
Indian 
perspective. 


glory  and  humility,  of  regal  power  and 
liberation,  which  mark  the  mission  of 
Jesus.  Here  Jesus’  birth  is  connected  to 
that  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  radical 
ascetic  who  preached  a simple  but 
compelling  message  of  social  justice: 
“Whoever  has  two  shirts  must  give  one 
to  the  person  who  has  none,  and  who- 
ever has  food  must  share  it.”  (Luke 
3:10) 

The  Third  Gospel  tells  the  beautiful 
story  of  John  the  Baptist’s  mother 
Elizabeth  meeting  with  the  expectant 
mother  of  J esus.  The  evangelist  records 
a remarkable  poem  in  which  Mary  des- 
cribes the  God  who  will  bring  grace 
through  her  son:  “He  has  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  and 
exalted  those  of  low  degree;  he  has 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  he  has  sent  empty  away.” 
(Luke  1:52-53) 

This  is  the  God  whose  rule,  whose 
kingdom,  Jesus  would  proclaim!  In 
God’s  kingdom  the  last  will  come  first 
(Luke  13:30),  the  hungry  will  be  filled 


(Luke  6:21),  and  the  rich  will  be  con- 
demned. (Luke  6:24)  When  God  acts 
as  king,  human  beings  may  not;  under 
God’s  reign  they  must  not  dominate 
their  neighbours  like  “the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles.”  (Luke  22:25-26). 

The  kingdom  or  rule  of  God  thus 
brings  with  it  a reversal  of  the  estab- 
lished social  hierarchy.  That  is  essential 
to  the  Christmas  story.  So  Jesus,  to 
whom  “the  Lord  God  will  give  the 
throne  of  his  father  David”  (Luke 
1.32),  is  born  in  humble  poverty  in  a 
manger,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
messianic  birth  is,  for  Luke,  made  first 
of  all  to  ordinary  sheep  farmers. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be  — and  it 
will  for  all  of  us  be  many  things  — 
Christmas  in  1982  will  be  a call  to 
respond  in  our  own  way  to  the  ideals 
of  justice  and  equality  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  earliest  Christmas 
stories.  It  will  be  a challenge  for  us  to 
be  on  the  side  of  Him  who  puts  down 
the  mighty  from  their  thrones  and 
sends  the  rich  empty  away.  • 
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Fr.  McGettigan  (top  row,  centre)  with  group  of  boys  he  baptized  on 
Holy  Saturday,  1935  in  Lishui,  China. 


Happy  50th.  Hugh 

The  Members  of  SFM. 


Cr.  Hugh  McGettigan,  one  of  our 
1 veteran  missionaries,  will  be  cele- 
brating his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a 
priest  this  month.  Born  in  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland  73  years  ago,  Fr.  Hugh 
was  ordained  in  his  home  town  on 
December  21,  1932  by  Archbishop 
E.P.  Roache  in  St.  John’s  Cathedral. 

He  worked  in  China  from  1934 


until  1942  at  which  time  he  was  forced 
to  flee  the  country  due  to  the  war  with 
Japan.  Following  a scint  in  Scarboro’s 
Chinese  Mission  in  Toronto,  he  re- 
turned to  China  in  1946  until  he  was 
again  forced  to  leave  the  country  fol- 
lowing the  Maoist  takeover  in  1949. 

In  1951,  Fr.  McGettigan  became 
pastor  of  Scarboro’s  Chinese  Mission 
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..  .as  a Navy  chaplain  in  the  late  1950s. 


in  Victoria.  Two  years  later  he  joined 
the  Navy  as  a chaplain,  a post  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1964.  After  his 
“retirement”  he  was  appointed  to  our 
mission  in  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
where  he  worked  for  the  next  1 6 years. 
Since  his  second  retirement  in  1980  to 
his  home  province  of  Newfoundland, 
he  has  been  busy  “filling  in”  at  various 
parishes  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
John’s. 

All  of  us  here  at  Scarboro  marvel  at 
Fr.  McGettigan’s  adaptability  — first 
to  the  rigours  of  missionary  life  in 
China,  then  to  the  very  different  yet 
exacting  discipline  of  the  Navy  and 
still  later  to  the  demanding  schedule  of 
pastoral  work  in  St.  Vincent.  This 
ability  to  adapt,  along  with  his  desire 
to  serve  others  for  the  greater  honour 
and  glory  of  God,  has  made  of  Fr. 
McGettigan  an  exemplary  missionary 
priest  and  a true  model  for  us  all. 

Happy  50th,  Hugh.  • 


A. 

. . .in  clerical  working  attire  in  St. 
Vincent , West  indies  in  1973. 


. . .and  today. 
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When  did  / see  you , Lord? 
Can  you  see.  . . ? 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM. 


The  banging  and  crashing  of  cym- 
bals — the  Old  Testament! 

Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  all. 
Christmas  — the  New  Testament! 

What  do  we  see?  Class  struggles; 
haggling  over  prices;  forbidden  grapes 
in  the  supermarkets;  hallowe’en  masks 
on  the  multinationals;  down  with  this, 
up  with  that,  slogans  to  the  right, 
slogans  to  the  left.  Nowhere  to  go  but 
right  — or  left!  Why  not  try  another 
way  — go  up!  It’s  a quiet  way. 

This  way  is  love.  It’s  not  a slogan, 
it’s  a way  of  life.  Read  the  biblical 
account.  You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  strength  and  all  your 
might  — and  your  neighbour  as  your- 
self. Love  one  another  as  I have  loved 
you.  How  can  he  who  does  not  love 
his  brother  whom  he  sees,  love  God 
whom  he  does  not  see?  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant  — when  did  I 
see  you,  Lord?  When  you  clothed  the 
naked,  fed  the  poor,  visited  the  sick 
and  the  incarcerated.  All  the  faithful 
lived  in  community  and  shared  all  they 
had  with  one  another.  See  how  those 
Christians  love  one  another.  Man  was 
created  a little  less  than  the  angels. 
The  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  What  great  dignity  is 
man’s. 

Politician:  Can  you  see  a third  world 
nation  and  not  propose  a decent  trade 
agreement? 

Doctor:  Can  you  see  your  brother 
sick  and  without  remedy  and  not  be  a 
good  Samaritan? 


A 

Quiet 
Revolution 
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Lawyer:  Can  you  see  your  small 
farming  brother  without  a real  title  to 
the  land  cleared  by  his  father  before 
him,  and  not  protect  him  from 
shysters? 

Agriculturist:  Can  you  see  your 
brother  trying  to  harvest  blighted 
crops  and  not  want  to  share  agricul- 
tural “know  how?” 

Labourer:  Can  you  see  your  brother 
in  slave  labour  conditions  and  not 
teach  him  what  to  do  about  them? 

Bureaucrat:  Can  you  see  peasant 
women  walking  kilometers  with  cans 
of  water  on  their  heads  and  not  talk  of 
aquaducts? 

Family  man:  Can  you  see  your  bare- 
foot brother  walking  to  his  family 
home  made  of  boxwood  or  carved  out 
of  a hillside  and  not  say,  “Let’s  build  a 


house  together?” 

Diplomat:  Can  you  see  millions  in 
refugee  camps  with  bowl  and  spoon 
and  not  open  new  lands  for  them  to 
live  again? 

Nurse:  Can  you  see  children  drink- 
ing unclean  water,  eating  contaminated 
food  and  not  teach  preventative  home 
methods? 

Teacher:  Can  you  see  grown  people 
unable  to  read  or  write  and  not  bring 
them  to  a blackboard? 

How  many  others  can  share  their 
skills  with  their  brothers  and  sisters? 
What  answer  can  you  give  other  than 
from  the  heart?  It’s  love  in  action.  Not 
multiple  atomic  warheads,  but  multiple 
heart  beats  in  unison  with  all  people. 
It’s  not  “I  give  — you  receive.”  It’s 
“let’s  share,  you  and  I.”  • 
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Gerald  Francis 
Kelly /a  tribute 

Gerald  Ryan,  OSA. 


Father  Kelly,  SFM  — an  extraordinary 
man. 


December  13th,  1982  marks  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Gerald 
Kelly,  a popular  Scarboro  missionary 
who  had  worked  for  over  three 
decades  in  Japan. 
The  following  tribute  to  him  was  writ- 
ten by  Fr.  Gerald  Ryan,  an  A ugustinian 
missionary  and  long  time  friend.  Since 
Christmas  is  a time  at  which  we  fondly 
remember  family  members  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  fe/t  it  was  appropri- 
ate to  recall  a few  incidents  in  the  life 
of  a man  who  was  truly  an  example 
to  all  of  us. 


/^\n  a cold  night  in  mid-December 
^ ^ last  year,  an  over-flowing  crowd 
gathered  at  Takanawa  Church  in  Tokyo 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  Fr.  Gerald 
Kelly,  58,  from  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario. 
As  the  hundreds  of  mourners,  includ- 
ing Archbishop  Shirayanagi,  Fathers 
Tom  Purcell  and  Al  Burke  filed  past 
the  bier,  some  of  the  usually  reserved 
Japanese  broke  into  tears,  and  stroking 
the  arms  and  face  of  the  deceased, 
cried  out:  “Fr.  Kelly,  you  should  have 
taken  care  of  yourself.” 

That  is  the  story  of  Fr.  Kelly’s  life; 
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he  was  always  taking  care  of  others, 
but  not  of  himself.  A man  possessed  of 
extraordinary  warmth,  wit,  and  un- 
limited hospitality,  he  passed  all  of  his 
32  years  in  Japan  in  the  service  of 
other  people. 

On  November  11,  1952  when  the 
first  Augustinians,  Fathers  Tom  Purcell, 
George  Krupa  and  Ed  Robinson  arrived 
in  Japan  it  was  this  tall,  friendly  priest 
who  met  them  at  the  dock  in  Yoko- 
hama. Fr.  Kelly,  who  had  lived  and 
worked  a few  years  previously  with 
Bishop  Yamaguchi  800  miles  to  the 
southwest  in  Nagasaki,  was  asked  by 
the  bishop  to  meet  our  men.  If  Bishop 
Yamaguchi  had  consulted  with  all  the 
bishops  in  Japan,  he  could  not  have 
made  a better  choice  than  having  Fr. 
Kelly  on  hand  to  welcome  the  Augus- 
tinians to  Japan  and  to  look  after  their 
needs  in  those  early  days.  “Kel,”  as  he 
was  to  become  affectionately  known 
to  all  Augustinians  who  came  to  Japan, 
saw  to  it  that  they  got  through  Cus- 
toms, brought  them  to  the  Scarboro 
house  in  Tokyo,  and  just  generally 
made  all  of  us  feel  comfortable  in  our 
new  surroundings.  The  difficulty  of 
the  language,  the  complexity  of  Cus- 
toms procedures  and  the  bewildering 
maze  of  streets  crowded  with  millions 
of  people  still  suffering  from  the 
ravages  of  the  War  would  deter  any 
ordinary  man,  yet  Kel  could  do  it  with 
a smile  and  made  it  seem  like  fun. 

After  a week  at  the  very  friendly 
but  crowded  Scarboro  house,  Kel 
found  accommodations  for  our  men 
with  the  Atonement  Friars  in  Yokoha- 
ma. It  was  there  our  men  were  to  spend 
their  first  year  while  attending  language 
school.  The  following  June  when  they 
moved  on  to  Nagasaki  the  strong  bond 
of  friendship  that  had  been  established 


with  Kel  and  the  Scarboro  Fathers  was 
to  last  until  this  day.  The  Scarboro 
House  became  the  unofficial  Augus- 
tinian  Headquarters  in  Tokyo.  For 
years  on  end  Kel  hosted  innumerable 
Augustinian  Council  members  as  well 
as  various  itinerant  Augustinians  prob- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  East.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
various  missionary  works,  conducting 
the  affairs  of  his  own  Society,  and  play- 
ing host  to  many  other  priests  of 
various  organizations.  The  Scarboro 
House  was  an  oasis  of  warmth,  conge- 
niality and  camaraderie  in  the  vast  city 
of  Tokyo.  But  it  was  especially  to  those 
of  us  at  Hatano  that  the  Scarboro 
houses  were  like  other  homes  where 
we  were  always  welcome  to  come  and 
relax,  but  most  of  all  to  be  enlightened 
by  Kel’s  imaginative  discourses,  enter- 
tained by  his  wit  and  encouraged  by 
his  faith  and  that  of  his  confreres. 

After  many  years  as  pastor  of  the 
parish  he  founded  and  as  superior 
of  Scarboro’s  mission  in  Japan,  he 
launched  out  into  a new  and  challeng- 
ing mission  endeavour  in  the  vast 
sprawling  working  class  area  of  Tokyo 
when  he  was  already  well  into  his  fif- 
ties. There,  dwelling  among  the  poor, 
he  lived  the  gospel.  The  stories  of  his 
helping  all  kinds  of  people  are  legend- 
ary. In  fact,  in  one  of  his  last  known 
acts,  he  was  seen  slipping  a 5000  yen 
note  (about  $25)  to  a poor  man  shortly 
before  he  left  for  the  hospital. 

After  surviving  the  initial  heart 
attack  a few  days  later  the  end  came. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  the  story 
goes,  entertaining  one  of  the  nurses 
when  he  suffered  a massive  coronary 
and  died  instantly.  That  is  the  way  Kel 
would  have  wanted  it.  He  died  making 
someone  laugh.  R.I.P.  • 
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The  child  expects  only  good  things 
from  everyone  he  meets. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  the  effect 
that  a child  can  have  on  an  adult? 
Even  the  most  dour  faced  stranger  can 
be  made  to  smile,  simply  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a small  child. 

A small  child  is  not  aware  of  danger, 
and  so  expects  only  good  things  from 
all  whom  he  or  she  meets.  The  simple 
trust  and  faith  of  the  child  give  life  to 
the  adult  world. 

However,  children  too  need  to  be 
trusted  and  believed  in  if  they  are  to 
grow  and  become  what  they  are  meant 
to  be,  that  is,  not  just  one  of  the  crowd 
but  an  image  of  the  Divine. 

When  Jesus  looked  at  the  crowds 
that  followed  Him  and  listened  to  their 
stories,  their  complaints,  their  suffer- 


"/  assure  you  that  whoever  does  not 
accept  the  reign  of  God  like  a little 
child  shall  not  take  part  in  it.  " 
(Mark  10:15) 


IF 

YOU 

BELIEVE 

Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM. 

ings  and  their  cries  for  a leader  to  bring 
them  into  freedom,  He  saw  children 
longing  for  someone  to  believe  in  them. 
They  had  stopped  believing  in  them- 
selves because  others  had  stopped  be- 
lieving in  them  long  ago.  Even  though 
they  were  adults  by  then,  the  child 
within  had  long  since  ceased  to  grow. 

This  was  the  gift  that  Jesus  bestowed 
upon  all  who  met  Him  — the  gift  of 
believing  in  themselves.  Peter  denied 
Him  in  a cowardly  fashion,  yet  he  was 
the  rock  upon  whom  He  built  His 
Church.  To  Mary  Magdalene,  the  pros- 
titute and  the  first  person  to  see  Him 
after  His  death,  He  entrusted  the  mes- 
sage of  His  resurrection.  The  poor,  said 
Jesus,  are  blessed  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  belongs  to  them.  And  to  sinners 
everywhere  He  offered  hope  since  they 
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Jesus  listened.  Do  we?  Photo:  Joe 
Beckman. 


would  be  the  first  to  share  the  eternal 
life  He  promised. 

Thus,  the  power  of  faith  that  healed 
the  sick  and  raised  the  dead  also 
brought  life  to  His  people,  to  those 
who  accepted  His  gift  of  faith.  This 
gift  has  been  given  to  you  and  you  can 
give  life  to  others  if  you  believe  in 
them. 

If  you  do  this  you  will  see  a dif- 
ference in  people’s  lives,  not  only 
in  those  close  to  you  (your  family, 
friends,  and  people  with  whom  you 
work)  but  also  on  a larger  scale  (the 
people  of  other  countries).  The  people 
in  El  Salvador  appreciated  knowing 
that  there  were  others  in  Canada  who 
believed  in  them  and  supported  them 
in  their  struggle.  Letters  to  the  grand- 
mothers in  Chile  helped  them  to  believe 
in  themselves  and  to  continue  in  their 
search  for  missing  relatives  and  for  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  injustice. 

Belief  in  a people  gives  them  free- 
dom, not  only  from  slavery,  but  to 
become  what  they  are  meant  to  be.  No 
one  knows  what  children  will  be  until 
they  have  grown  up,  but  still  you  must 
believe  in  them.  This  also  holds  true 
for  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  this 
faith  that  produces  the  good  fruit  and 
fear  that  produces  the  bad  fruit. 

Faith  is  God’s  gift  to  you.  If  you 
accept  it  you  will  become  “the  light  of 
the  world.”  Remember,  too,  that  this 
gift  is  one  which  the  Lord  wants  us  to 
share  with  others.  So,  if  you  truly  be- 
lieve, you  will  happily,  courageously 
and  in  thanksgiving  “let  your  light 
shine  for  all  the  world  to  see.”  (Mat- 
thew 6:14).  • 
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..  .a  response  of  people  to  what  is  happening  around  them.  Photo:  Lynn  Murray. 

POPULAR 

Religiosity 

Frank  Hegel,  SFM. 


^/|ay  2nd  is  an  important  feast  day 
for  the  Quechua  people  of  Bolivia. 
Without  any  prior  discussion  or  public- 
ity the  faithful  proceed  to  church  in 
massive  numbers  to  participate  at  Mass. 
During  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
quite  unexpectedly,  a woman  ap- 
proaches the  altar  and  presents  a 
wrapped  potato  to  the  priest.  Immedi- 
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ately  following,  a farmer  brings  up  the 
skin  of  his  best  animal.  Shortly  after- 
ward another  woman  approaches  the 
altar  and  removes  the  wrapped  potato 
which  she  will  take  home  with  her. 
The  priest  is  confused  by  these  acts 
not  knowing  the  meaning  behind  it. 
After  a few  moments  hesitation  the 
Mass  proceeds. 


In  Malindi,  Kenya,  I visited  the 
parish  priest  after  Mass  one  Sunday  to 
inquire  why  his  parishioners  had  put 
yams,  eggs,  shoelaces  and  seashells  into 
the  collection  basket.  He  replied  that 
since  they  were  poor  they  couldn’t  af- 
ford to  give  money  so  they  gave  some 
of  their  produce  in  order  to  support 
the  priest.  It  sounded  like  a reasonable 
explanation  but  it  didn’t  account  for 
the  shoelaces  or  seashells.  Was  there 
some  symbolism  in  these  items  that 
was  being  overlooked  or  not  under- 
stood? 

To  enter  the  Catholic  church  in 
Chomula,  Mexico,  all  non-Catholics 
must  pay  a fee  to  the  town  authorities. 
It  is  a unique  church.  There  are  no 
pews.  Neither  is  there  an  altar.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  glass  fronted  cases 
containing  statues  of  saints.  The  local 
inhabitants  come  to  pray,  interceding 
through  their  favourite  patron.  With 


them  they  carry  charcoal,  incense  and 
a bottle  of  Cola.  Squatting  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  their  patron  they  light 
the  charcoal  and  pour  on  incense.  As 
the  smoke  wafts  to  the  sky  they  chant 
their  prayers.  Each  one  is  always  care- 
ful not  to  allow  any  interruption  either 
in  the  stream  of  thick  incense  or  the 
prayer.  At  intervals  they  rest  from 
prayer  and  drink  some  Cola.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayers  the  empty 
bottle  is  presented  as  an  offering  and 
left  in  the  church.  I was  told  that  Mass 
is  celebrated  only  on  the  feast  of  the 
patron  of  the  church.  One’s  first  reac- 
tion is  to  exclaim,  “these  people  can’t 
be  Catholic!”  It’s  not  that  simple, 
however,  because  the  Chomulans  be- 
lieve deeply  in  and  desire  baptism. 
They  take  instruction  before  baptism 
and  are  baptized  by  a Catholic  priest. 

My  attendance  at  Sunday  Mass  in 
the  Church  of  San  Francisco  in  Quito, 


. . .Christian  symbolism  alongside  a non-recognizabie  symbol  system.  Photo: 
Lynn  Murray. 
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The  language  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 


Photo:  Lynn  Murray. 


Ecuador  was  filled  with  distractions. 
The  service  had  barely  begun  when  an 
elderly  woman  wearing  rags  and  carry- 
ing a bundle  on  her  back  equal  in  size 
to  her  body  frame  proceeded  down  the 
aisle  to  the  side  altar  next  to  my  pew. 
She  slung  her  heavy  cargo  to  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  altar  and  carefully  un- 
wrapped it.  Inside  was  a pail,  a bundle 
of  newspaper,  a brand  new  package  of 
a dozen  foot-long  candles,  a quantity 
of  wood  scraps  and  a box  of  matches 
interspersed  among  various  pieces  of 
cloth.  She  began  her  devotion  by  care- 
fully placing  and  lighting  each  of  the 
candles  on  the  altar,  the  surface  of 
which  was  already  covered  in  melted 
wax  to  a depth  of  a foot  and  a half. 
With  each  candle  there  went  a prayer, 
chanted  aloud.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the 
volume  of  her  chant  drowned  out  the 
voice  of  the  main  celebrant.  The  lan- 
guage was  different.  The  priest  spoke 


Spanish,  the  woman,  an  Indian  dialect. 
After  completing  the  rite  of  the  can- 
dles she  took  the  wood  scraps  and 
paper  and  put  them  in  the  pail  and  lit 
them.  The  flames  shot  up  a good  four 
feet  as  she  continued  to  feed  the  fire 
until  all  she  had  brought  had  been 
consumed.  No  one  but  myself  seemed 
disturbed  and  the  Mass  continued. 
Suddenly,  at  Communion  time,  she 
abruptly  interrupted  her  devotion  and 
proceeded  to  receive  the  sacred  host. 
This  was  followed  by  a prompt  return 
to  the  side  altar  where  she  continued 
her  devotions. 

To  this  day  I am  still  in  wonderment 
over  the  voodoo  ritual  I saw  in  Haiti. 
It  was  a ceremony  that  involved  Chris- 
tian symbols  and  prayers  I knew  and 
recognized  as  well  as  animal  sacrifice, 
dance,  pure  alcohol,  fire,  chants,  blood 
and  fierce  drumming  all  of  which  are 
combined  into  a ritual  that  builds  over 
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a number  of  hours  into  an  incredible 
crescendo.  What  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all?  Was  it  Christian?  Pagan?  Pure 
superstition? 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  I have  no- 
ticed the  importance  of  the  rituals  of 
ancestor  worship,  the  rites  of  house- 
hold gods  carved  from  wood  or  stone 
and  the  rites  of  appeasement  of  spirits 
that  dwell  in  rocks  and  trees  and  water. 
In  Latin  America  I am  discovering  a 
plethora  of  fiestas,  processions,  pil- 
grimages and  special  devotions  to 
various  saints  and  especially  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  All  of  them  have  their 
own  unique  rites  and  prayers.  Many 
contain  recognizable  Christian  symbol- 
ism alongside  a non-recognizable  sym- 
bol system. 

These  are  examples  of  popular  reli- 
giosity that  exist  all  over  the  world  in 
many  different  forms.  At  first  sight  it 
may  appear  to  us  to  be  simple  supersti- 
tion or  even  unadulterated  paganism. 
My  recent  visit  to  Mexico  spurred  me 
to  reflect  on  this  phenomenon  that  I 
have  been  priviledged  to  witness  over 
the  years.  My  reflection  has  led  me  to 
conclude  that,  although  I do  not  under- 
stand them,  these  rituals  are  neverthe- 
less an  expression  of  popular  piety,  of 
common  wisdom  and  of  deep  faith. 
They  are  a response  of  a people  to 
what  is  happening  around  them.  They 
constitute  a way  of  expressing  an  iden- 
tity. They  may  also  be  a way  of  ex- 
pressing protest  — of  holding  on  to  a 
cultural  value  that  is  being  threatened 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  values  and 
customs.  These  rituals  are  a prolon- 
gation of  holy  time  and  holy  space  for 
a people  whom  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  know  deeply  enough  to  allow  us  to 
grasp  their  meaning. 


Expressions  of  popular  religiosity 
are  usually  experienced  amidst  the 
sounds  and  smells  of  poverty.  They  are 
the  language  of  a poor  and  oppressed 
people,  people  whose  own  rich  symbol 
systems  have  been  wiped  out  or  threat- 
ened by  conquest  and  the  imposition 
of  foreign  cultures  and  values.  In  order 
to  understand  this  symbol  system  we 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  into  that 
world  where  it  is  found  and  become 
sensitive  to  a language  which  at  present 
we  cannot  hear.  In  searching  for  this 
language  and  in  finally  coming  to  hear 
it,  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  discover 
its  richness  and  meaning. 

A Jesuit  priest  who  has  lived  and 
worked  among  the  Quechua  people  for 
some  27  years  has  just  recently  begun 
to  hear  a whisper  in  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage. He  has  finally  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  gifts  of  the  Quechua 
people  that  I described  earlier  are  non- 
verbal petitions.  For  someone  so  accus- 
tomed to  verbal  petitions  this  realiza- 
tion was  naturally  a long  time  in 
coming.  The  wrapped  potato  represents 
a young  child.  It  is  a petition  from  the 
mother  of  a large  family  asking  the 
Lord  for  no  more  children.  The  woman 
taking  the  potato  home  is  petitioning 
for  more  children  for  her  small  or  non- 
existent family.  The  hide  is  a prayer  of 
thanks  to  God  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
fine  animal  as  well  as  a petition  asking 
for  another  of  equal  value. 

Popular  religiosity  is  a phenomenon 
consisting  of  a language  of  seemingly 
confusing  rites  and  rituals  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  an  easy  explanation. 
Yet,  like  all  languages  of  sign  and  sym- 
bol, it  is  a religious  language.  Before 
we  can  both  hear  and  understand  it  we 
cannot  make  any  judgement  about  it.  • 
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The  Gift 
as  Call  and 
Challenge 

Father  Brennan 

f hristmas  is  a time  of  gifts  and  giving.  The  great  gift  connected  with  Christ- 
mas is  of  course  Jesus  himself.  He  is  the  Father's  gift  of  light  and  hope  to  a 
world  so  often  dark,  broken  and  filled  with  pain.  The  gift  of  Jesus,  however,  is 
also  a challenge.  His  birth  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament 
but  his  life  created  tensions  in  old  religious  structures  that  could  not  contain  the 
gift  which  Jesus  was  for  all  people. 

The  Father  continues  to  give  his  gifts.  For  the  Church  these  are  especially 
manifest  in  the  call  to  service  for  the  building  up  of  the  community.  Saint  Paul 
describes  these  gifts  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  and  they  are  being  abun- 
dantly given  today  in  ways  that  are  appropriate  to  our  own  moment  in  history. 
Thus  we  see  people  today  called  to  serve  the  Church  not  only  in  the  traditional 
forms  as  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  but  also  in  emerging  forms  of  ministry  which 
are  not  yet  fully  defined. 

These  gifts,  calls  to  service,  present  a challenge  to  each  of  us.  We  have  to  ask: 
“What  is  my  gift?”  and  “How  am  I to  live  it  out?”  They  also  present  a challenge 
to  the  Church,  for  it  must  also  find  new  forms  and  structures  to  acknowledge 
these  gifts  and  allow  their  use  in  bringing  the  Good  News  about  Jesus  to  all  our 
brothers  and  sisters. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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Before  coming  to  Canada  in  the  early 


1950s,  Mr.  Linus  Lopes  worked  for 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services  in 


Shanghai.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  began  to  work  in  Scar  boro ' s 


Promotion  Department  and  after 


twenty -five  years  service  he 
retired  in  1976. 


More  on  Jeeps  and 

Guardian  Angels 


[lather  Jack  McGoey  received  an  urgent  phone  call  one  afternoon  at  the 
■ National  Catholic  Welfare  Committee  offices  in  Shanghai.  The  caller  was 
Father  Ed  Moriarty.  He  informed  Fr.  McGoey  that  he  and  his  boy  Friday  were 
stranded  with  a broken  rear  axle  while  jeeping  in  from  Lishui  and  were  camping 
out  for  the  night  at  the  jeep  site  some  seven  miles  south  of  Minghong  Mental 
Hospital.  Father  Ed  had  travelled  five  miles  on  foot  to  the  Whangpoo  River, 
crossed  it  by  junk,  and  walked  the  remaining  two  miles  to  the  hospital  to  put  in 
the  call. 

Father  Jack  went  into  action.  He  got  on  the  phone  to  a Captain  friend  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  who  came  up  with  the  necessary  parts. 

The  next  morning  I went  to  the  U.S.  Navy  port  authorities  for  the  parts  and 
received  not  only  a rear  axle  but  a set  of  wheels  and  tires  as  well.  As  soon  as  the 
parts  were  loaded  into  the  back  of  my  jeep,  I drove  off  toward  Minghong,  arrived 
at  the  river  around  noon,  managed  the  crossing  on  board  two  junks  lashed  to- 
gether to  form  a barge,  got  to  the  patiently  waiting  missionary  and  his  companion, 
delivered  the  parts  and  returned  to  the  city. 

Much  to  our  relief,  Fr.  Moriarty  and  Friday  drove  into  our  parking  yard  that 
same  evening.  This  was  all  accomplished  without  a service  station,  garage,  or 
mechanic  within  miles  of  the  breakdown  site.  • 


Linus  Lopes 
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to  Scarboro  Missions 
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to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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EDITORIAL 


Change,  Church  and  Children 


I may  be  old  fashioned,  but  I miss  the  old  ways.”  That’s  a very  com- 
mon and,  if  we  take  the  time  to  really  listen,  a very  understandable 
lament  The  bewildering  array  of  changes  that  seem  to  characterize  the 
present  age  and  the  speed  with  which  they  occur  are,  for  many  of  us,  a 
constant  source  of  aggravation.  Indeed,  they  can  be  very  frightening  at 
times. 

This  longing  for  the  old  ways,  at  least  in  Catholic  circles,  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  wish  that  the  Vatican  Council  had  never  happened.  Ever 
since  Vatican  II,  the  recitation  of  the  rosary  seems  to  be  no  longer  an 
essential  part  of  contemporary  Catholics’  prayer  life;  devotion  to  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God,  seems  to  have  declined  dramatically;  priests  aren’t  as 
we  remembered  them;  and  just  ask  a kid  born  after  1960  if  he  or  she 
misses  the  Latin  in  the  Mass  — you’ll  just  get  a blank  stare! 

In  blaming  the  Vatican  Council  for  the  present  demise  of  those  things 
which  many  of  us  held  so  dear,  we  may  in  fact  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Why  was  the  Council  called  in  the  first  place?  It  wasn’t  so  much 
because  the  Council  Fathers  no  longer  saw  any  worth  in  those  beliefs  and 
practices  that  were  so  much  a part  of  our  faith.  Rather,  it  was  because  so 
many  in  the  Catholic  world  were  already  drifting  away  from  the  Church. 
The  Council,  in  fact,  was  a response  to  that  situation,  not  the  cause  of  it. 

During  the  Vatican  Council,  the  “Church”  from  which  so  many  were 
departing  was  re-emphasized.  What  was  done  away  with,  however,  was  the 
un-biblical  and,  in  terms  of  centuries,  relatively  recent  notion  of  the 
Church  as  solely  a hierarchical  structure  facing  God.  What  was  re-emphasized 
was  the  very  ancient  and,  yes,  old-fashioned,  idea  of  the  Church  as  a com- 
munity of  the  people  of  God  facing  each  other. 

The  young  child  on  the  cover  was  born  into  the  Church  only  a year  and 
a half  ago,  yet  she  II  grow  up  with  a notion  of  the  Church  that  is  far  older 
than  any  of  us,  who  came  into  this  life  prior  to  Vatican  II,  ever  held.  Some 
day,  she  may  claim  to  be  “old  fashioned,”  too,  but  she  probably  won’t 
miss  the  same  “old  ways”  that  we  do.  Think  about  it.  • 
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LETTERS 


On  Giving  Your  Own  Tunic 

So  much  has  been  said  about  social- 
ism and  capitalism  in  your  publication 
and  both,  depending  on  the  writer,  are 
claimed  to  be  more  compatible  with 
Christianity.  Yet,  no  one  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Christ  neither  condemned 
nor  praised  either  of  them. 

While  the  capitalists  might  err  in 
concentrating  too  much  effort  accu- 
mulating personal  wealth  while  ignoring 
their  neighbours  in  need,  the  socialists 
could  err  in  wanting  others  (i.e.  the 
political  party  or  the  corporation)  to 
be  the  Good  Samaritan  while  excusing 
themselves  from  their  personal  duty  of 
sharing  with  their  needy  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  easier  to  call  upon  the 
“rich”  to  help  out  the  “poor”  than  to 
give  one’s  own  tunic  to  those  in  need. 

No  one  can  prove  that  the  one  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  the  other.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
both  systems  contain  a fundamental 
weakness:  they  equate  the  quality  of 
human  life  with  material  wealth. 
Material  wealth  is  surely  part  of 
human  life  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of 
human  life.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone”  (Luke  4:4).  Without  the 
Word  of  God,  there  is  no  hope  of 
upgrading  the  “quality”  of  human  life. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  we  Christians 
stop  jumping  on  different  bandwagons 
to  fight  for  one  group  against  the 
other  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  world 
would  certainly  be  more  peaceful  and 
more  receptive  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  if  there  were  more 
people  like  Mother  Theresa  and  fewer 
who  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the 


means. 

I want  to  proclaim  myself  as  a 
Christian  without  having  to  be  a 
socialist  or  a capitalist.  It  is  also  my 
belief  that  I am  not  alone  in  this 
regard. 

Dr.  Theresa  Wang  Hum,  M.D. 

Willowdale,  Ontario. 

A Profound  Respect  for  the  Past 

With  Assignment  in  Chekiang, 
author  Grant  Maxwell  and  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  its  publisher, 
have  come  up  with  a real  winner.  My 
gratitude  and  congratulations  to  both! 

I concur  completely  with  your 
assessment  of  this  absorbing,  fast- 
moving  account  of  the  China  Mission 
as  described  in  the  editorial  “Seed  for 
the  Sower”  (Scarboro  Missions,  Sep- 
tember 1982). 

This  is  indeed  “a  very  human  story” 
as  you  phrase  it,  “inspired  by  faith” 
which  invites  the  reader  to  generously 
accept  the  missionary  challenges  of  the 
present  while  standing  ready  to  wel- 
come the  unforeseen  Gospel  assign- 
ments yet  to  come. 

But  most  of  all,  this  book  leaves 
one  with  a profound  respect  for  the 
past  and  for  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and 
Grey  Sisters,  those  courageous  mis- 
sionaries to  China  who  helped  shape  it; 
a past  of  “ambitious  goals  and  limited 
achievements,  continuing  disappoint- 
ments and  persisting  hopes;”  a past 
which  once  was  perhaps  all  that  was 
humanly  possible. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Mahoney, 
Cayuga,  Ontario. 
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Working 
against  a 
Bias 


Fr.  Brian  Swords,  from  Ottawa, 


Ontario  was  ordained  in  1968.  He 
has  worked  in  both  Hong  Kong 
and  mainland  China.  He  is  currently 
working  at  Fu  Jen  University  in 
Taiwan. 


Fr.  Brian  Swords,  SFM. 


When  1 set  out  to  write  this  article 
I had  intended  to  put  myself  in 
the  shoes  of  the  “average”  person  in 
China  and,  from  that  vantage  point,  to 
describe  what  he  or  she  thinks  of 
Christians  and  Catholics. (Last  month  I 
noted  that,  for  various  historical  and 
linguistic  reasons,  the  term  “Christian” 
is  used  in  China  to  refer  only  to  Pro- 
testants. “Catholic,”  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  those  in  union  with 
Rome.)  However,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  approach  wouldn’t  be 
all  that  helpful  because  the  “average” 
Chinese  would  be  in  his  or  her  late 
teens  or  early  twenties  and  would  have 
had  little  contact  with  believers  of  any 
type.  The  “average”  person  in  that 
country  would  probably  accept  the 
official  government  position  on  reli- 
gion, i,e.  that  it  is  an  “opium”  and  a 
superstition  that  will  eventually  fade 
away. 

To  get  around  this  difficulty  I 
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decided  to  look  at  religion  as  a leader 
or  “cadre”  (Gan  bu)  might  see  it.  The 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  a cadre  in 
Peking,  for  example,  would  at  least  be 
aware  that  many  foreigners  do  profess 
some  religious  belief.  Cadres  are  people, 
usually  men,  who  are  the  leaders  in  the 
areas  of  government,  military,  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  public  affairs.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  Party  mem- 
bers. 

There  are  three  classifications  of 
cadres.  The  first  or  “minor”  cadres  are 
the  most  numerous.  They  are  usually 
younger  and  less  experienced  than  the 
next  two  levels.  Their  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  not  numerous.  The 
second  level,  simply  referred  to  as 
“cadres,”  are  the  middle  management 
types.  The  third  or  “superior”  cadres 
are  those  who  had  some  personal 
experience  politically  or  militarily  in 
the  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  in  1949.  These  people  would 
be  older  and  very  powerful. 

All  the  cadres,  regardless  of  level, 
would  at  least  be  aware  that  within 
their  own  country  there  would  be 
Chinese  who  hold  different  beliefs  and 
creeds.  In  addition,  if  the  cadre  is 
involved  in  higher  education,  tourism 
or  international  relations,  he  would  be 
familiar  with  the  customs  and  expecta- 
tions of  foreigners  who  belong  to 
differing  religious  systems.  Due  to  the 
small  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Chris- 
tians in  China,  their  wants  and  needs 
would  not  be  a priority  in  the  cadre’s 
view.  He  would  have  to  do  some  re- 
search in  order  to  better  understand 
the  various  creeds  and  their  ways  of 
worshipping,  etc.  The  situation  of 
Tibet  and  the  influence  of  religion  as 
an  important  factor  there  would  not 
be  lost  on  a cadre.  He  would  not  have 


a positive  feeling  towards  any  reli- 
gious groups,  least  of  all  Catholics  and 
Christians.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  most  Catholics  and  Chris- 
tians are  seen  as  being  ‘foreign’,  more 
foreign  than  Buddhists  and  Moslems. 
The  foreign  aspect  of  Catholicism  and 
Christianity  may  have  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  face  of  Chinese  people 
when  the  country  was  politically  weak 
under  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  a generalization,  he 
probably  feels  that  most  foreign  mis- 
sionaries did  not  understand  China  and 
had  too  many  ties  with  their  own 
government.  He  might  be  more  wary 
of  Catholics  as  they,  he  believes,  have 
a divided  allegiance.  Can  a Chinese 
Catholic  be  a loyal  citizen  and  still 
acknowledge  the  Pope,  a foreign  head 
of  state,  as  his  or  her  leader?  Most 
cadres  would  say  that’s  a contradiction. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  What  do  Canadians  think  of 
China?  An  “average”  Canadian  is 
probably  in  her  late  twenties  or  early 
thirties.  She  is  aware  that  China  is  a 
huge  country,  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  com- 
munist. She  may  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  China  has  recently  become  more 
open  to  foreign  visitors  and  ideas  and 
that  Peking  is  the  capital.  She  would 
feel  that  the  Chinese  are  quiet  and  a 
bit  mysterious.  The  mystery  would 
follow  from  their  form  of  writing  and 
speech  which  is  completely  alien  to 
her.  She  would  probably  like  to  visit 
China  with  a group.  Her  fear  of  com- 
munism and  communists  would  not 
permit  her  to  fairly  and  objectively 
assess  anything  regarding  China.  She 
would  hope  that  there  are  people  still 
worshipping  behind  the  bamboo  cur- 
tain. She  may  vaguely  remember  the 
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poignant  pleas  of  missionaries  regard- 
ing materialistic  communism.  She 
would  feel  that  once  the  Chinese  open 
their  doors  wider  and  get  Western 
technology,  most  of  their  problems 
will  be  solved.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fate  of  Catholics,  Christians,  Buddhists 
and  Moslems  would  probably  not  be  a 
high  priority  for  her,  even  though  she 
is  herself  a Christian. 

These,  then,  might  be  the  thoughts 
and  attitudes  of  the  “average”  Cana- 
dian as  regards  China.  Now,  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing them  with  those  of  the  cadre  in 
China?  If,-  collectively,  Canadians  and 
Chinese  return  to  history  and  learn  to 
acknowledge  their  mistakes  as  well  as 
build  on  their  strengths,  they  will  be 
forging  a link  which  will  serve  all  con- 
cerned. Liberation  will  become  a 
reality. 

As  Canadians,  we  must  learn  to  be 
broader.  We  must  look  at  China  as  a 
whole  and  learn  what  China  has  to  say 
to  us  — what  that  ancient  nation  has 
to  share  with  us.  Our  fear  of  com- 
munism has  to  evolve  into  something 
other  than  fear.  We  have  to  learn  to  be 
less  quick  to  judge  and  condemn.  We 
need  to  acquire  the  virtues  of  tolerance 
and  long-suffering. 

The  Chinese,  on  their  part,  must 
learn  to  appreciate  the  potential  of 
those  who  profess  a belief  in  a partic- 
ular religion.  Channelled,  this  potential 
will  serve  as  a valuable  contribution  to 
modernization  and  to  the  reputation 
of  the  country.  People  will  be 
enhanced.  The  cadre  should  be  careful 
that  he  does  not  become  paternalistic 
while  protecting  the  interests  and 
name  of  his  people  and  his  country. 

This  attempt  to  see  what  another 
thinks  and  feels  is  purely  speculative. 


Biases  and  barriers. 

Nonetheless  it  is  helpful  because  it 
allows  us  to  appreciate  the  attitudes 
and  behaviour  of  others.  It  has  a built- 
in  mechanism  to  break  down  prejudices 
and  biases. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  will  not  fear  to 
dialogue  and  open  ourselves.  If  there  is 
anything  to  fear,  it  is  that  our  biases 
are  preventing  us  from  faithfully 
responding  to  Jesus’  demand  that  we 
break  down  the  barriers  that  divide  us 
from  others  and  that  we  do  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  build  up  His 
Kingdom  of  peace  and  love.  • 
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Isidro's 


Gerald  Heffernan,  a lay  missionary 
with  the  Society , has  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  1977. 

^Jobody  expects  to  be  overawed  by 
* person,  a campesino  no  less, 
who  neither  reads  nor  writes  and  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  days  tucked 
away  in  a modest  little  shack  behind 
an  obscure  mountain.  Yet  that’s  exactly 
what  happens  when  people  meet  this 
man  with  the  irresistible  smile  and  the 
big  calloused  hands  the  size  of  base- 
ball mitts.  They  are  impressed  at  once. 
They  remember  him,  and  they  look 
forward  to  another  chance  to  meet 
him.  It  is  his  respect,  his  humility,  his 
sense  of  dignity.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  people  whose  mere  presence  can 
fill  a room  with  peace.  People  obviously 
feel  comfortable  around  him.  His  smile 
is  big,  happy,  every-ready  and,  above 
all,  contagious. 

He  is  a simple  person.  And  I mean  a 
simple  person  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  — extremely  honest,  straight- 
forward, with  no  frills  nor  sophistica- 
tion. He  is  a gifted  man  who  sincerely 
values  anything  and  everyone  around 


him. 

He  was  born  Isidro  Diaz  Arias  six  or 
seven  decades  ago  in  El  Canal,  a small 
campo  some  six  kilometers  from  the 
town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  His  ceduia 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  unknown. 
He  is  one  of  eight  children.  Neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  ever 
attended  school.  They  were  extremely 
poor  and  survival  itseif  always  came 
before  education. 

Isidro  is  a good  and  decent  man, 
not  born  into  a privileged  world  of 
affluence,  but  who  somehow  gives  you 
the  impression  that  he  is  happy  to  be 
identified  with  life’s  losers.  As  a small, 
typical  farmer  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  whose  frugal  needs  are  pro- 
duced from  the  mostly  stingy  soil, 
Isidro,  like  his  neighbours  who  people 
this  especially  mountainous  region,  has 
had  a hard,  tough  life.  Such  an 
existence  has  a tendency  to  be  nasty, 
brutish  and  short.  Yet  happiness  is  not 
completely  dependent  on  whether  life 
is  hard  or  easy,  and  all  who  know 
Isidro  see  him  as  a very  happy  person 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  life.  If  any- 
thing, Isidro  is  a man  of  hope.  His  eyes 
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Mr.  Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 


tell  you  that  hope  is  in  his  heart.  You 
can  feel  it.  Isidro  has  a vision  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 

He  encourages  people  to  work  toge- 
ther to  overcome  their  problems,  and 
they  do.  He  has  been  greatly  involved 
in  peasant  co-operatives  to  help  the 
little  farmers  become  more  self- 
sufficient.  Even  by  working  and 
struggling  together,  it  is  understandable 
that  farmers  cannot  control  entirely 
all  the  things  that  affect  their  lives. 
Mother  Nature  is  unpredictable  and 
such  things  as  sudden  soil  erosion, 
drought,  insects  and  the  like  are 
beyond  their  control.  However,  they 
can  act  against  man-made  problems. 
The  government,  for  example,  con- 
siders the  little  farmer  a poor  risk  and 
does  little  to  aid  him  financially. 
Hence,  Isidro  realizes  that  farmers 
must  establish  for  themselves  a posi- 
tion from  which  they  can  effectively 
negotiate.  They  cannot  afford  the  risk 
of  being  treated  as  non-entities. 

Isidro  is  a man  of  simple,  unshake- 
able  faith.  Often,  Father  Louis  Quinn, 
SFM,  invites  Isidro  to  say  a few  words 
at  the  parish  church.  He  has  a magic 


with  people.  He  is  not  always  articulate 

— remember  he  does  not  read  or  write 

— but  he  speaks  the  language  of  the 
campesino. 

One  of  the  more  touching  experi- 
ences of  my  life  occurred  one 
September  day  when  Sister  Cecile 
Smith  and  I accompanied  Isidro  to  his 
home  in  El  Canal.  Isidro  had  passed 
several  months  in  the  capital,  Santo 
Domingo,  confined  to  a hospital  bed, 
and  was  released  several  weeks  after 
the  destructive  Hurricane  David  of 
August  31st,  1979  had  ripped  through 
the  country.  Hence,  on  this  afternoon, 
walking  under  the  strong,  burning  rays 
of  the  mid-afternoon  tropical  sun, 
Isidro  was  witnessing  for  the  first  time 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  big  wind. 
Along  the  way  mighty  trees  had  been 
toppled,  roads  destroyed,  bridges 
washed  out,  and  small  homes  collapsed 
or  roofless.  Isidro  talked  very  little. 
Finally,  exhausted  and  wringing  wet, 
we  arrived  at  his  home.  A piece  of  tat- 
tered plastic  covered  the  small  cubby- 
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hole  room  in  which  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  living.  On  one  wall  were 
a few  pans  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
was  a worn,  framed  picture  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Pushed  over 
against  the  wall  was  a bed,  under  an 
old  sagging  mosquito  net.  There  was 
one  or  possibly  two  chairs  and  a small 
table.  Part  of  an  old  suitcase  could  be 
seen  stuffed  under  the  bed.  And  that 
was  all.  A little  donkey  stood  patiently 
near  the  house.  I watched  the  loving 
greeting  exchanged  between  Isidro  and 
his  wife  and  the  touching  manner  in 
which  he  greeted  his  teenage  daughter. 
This  was  indeed  a home  of  peace  and 
love. 

Sister  Cecile  and  I then  received  the 
warm-hearted  welcome  which  is  so 
much  a part  of  these  people.  Candida, 
his  wife,  apologized  for  not  having  any 
food  to  treat  us,  but  at  once  began  to 


heat  up  the  morning’s  coffee.  From 
the  open  window  Isidro  shot  a quick, 
painful  glance  at  his  hilly  little  farm. 
Everything  had  pretty  well  been  des- 
troyed. Then,  totally  exhausted,  he 
pushed  aside  the  sagging  mosquito  net 
and  rolled  into  bed.  His  lips  began  to 
tremble  and  move  wordlessly,  a dis- 
tant, blank  look  on  his  face.  Life  had 
never  been  a bed  of  roses,  even  at  the 
best  of  times.  A thousand  thoughts 
proceeded  to  race  through  my  mind  — 
disjointed  thoughts,  stumbling  over 
one  another,  thoughts  of  admiration, 
thoughts  of  pity. 

The  donkey  brayed.  Imagine  a 
donkey  for  a car  and  a mango  tree  for 
a garage.  I looked  at  the  ruffled  hair  of 
his  wife,  her  face  too  lined  for  her  age, 
and  her  calloused  bare  feet  as  she 
monotonously  stoked  the  fire,  and 
thought  of  the  vanity  that  comes  from 
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gifted  communica- 
)r:  he  speaks  the 
{ nguage  of  the 
impesino. 


Isidro  at  work: 
typical  Dominican 
farmer. 


prosperity.  There  was  no  vanity  here.  I 
glanced  at  the  dilapidated  kitchen  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  doorless 
and  crooked.  A tattered  curtain 
stretched  across  an  open  window.  It 
did  not  resemble  the  attractive  and 
efficient  laboratory  that  passes  for  a 
kitchen  in  Canada  — a place  where  one 
pushes  buttons  and  opens  cake  mixes. 
I thought  a little  of  the  people  who 
spend  their  entire  lives  acquiring  things 
that  can  never  satisfy  them.  I have 
come  to  learn  that  material  things  are 
not  important.  It  was  by  now  almost 
evening,  and  I thought  a little  of  the 
tourists  enjoying  life  in  our  beautiful 
capital  city,  Santo  Domingo,  with 
boulevards  lined  with  white-trunked 
palm  trees,  with  its  beautifully  restored 
colonial  city,  with  its  concrete  man- 
sions, attractive  housing  developments 
and  beautiful  waters.  “This  is  the 


Dominican  Republic,”  they  would  say, 
as  they  sipped  their  tall,  cold  drinks  in 
luxurious  surroundings.  They  had  not 
met  the  Isidros  of  our  country. 

A little  child  of  eight  or  nine,  a 
grandson  perhaps,  entered  and  greeted 
Isidro.  Isidro  softly  patted  his  head 
with  a big  reassuring  hand  as  the  little 
boy  perched  himself  safely  on  the  side 
of  the  bed.  He  was  barefoot  and  wore 
only  a pair  of  tattered,  tan  shorts.  He 
could  have  been  my  nephew.  My 
nephew  would  now  be  in  school,  in  a 
bright,  up-to-date  classroom.  A green 
lizard  scurried  up  the  wall.  I hardly 
noticed  it.  I thoughtof whatacrippling 
disability  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write. 

I also  reflected  a little  on  my 
attitudes  prior  to  leaving  Canada  six 
years  ago  to  work  in  this  country  for 
the  first  time.  I knew  there  would  be 
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poverty.  After  all,  I was  going  to  a 
third  world  country.  However,  I felt 
that  I had  been  somewhat  adequately 
prepared  to  accept  whatever  would 
come  my  way.  Things  were  not  too 
plentiful  when  I was  growing  up  and 
the  whole  family  had  to  pitch  in  just 
to  keep  things  afloat.  They  were  lean 
years.  Yet,  ably  assisted  by  loving, 
hard-working  parents,  a reasonably 
good  farm,  and  a big  well-kept  garden, 
including  a flourishing  patch  of 
rhubarb  which  often  landed  on  the 
table  at  least  twice  a day,  our  modest 
needs  were  somehow  adequately  taken 
care  of.  There  were  nine  children,  no 
electricity,  no  indoor  plumbing,  no 
car,  and  our  weekly  treat  was  a Satur- 
day evening  ice  cream  cone.  Hence,  I 
felt  confidently  prepared  to  face 
poverty  and  privation  in  the  third 
world.  However,  the  poverty  and 
misery  I was  to  encounter  was  far 
beyond  anything  I had  experienced  or 
seen  before. 


On  the  one  hand,  and  I will  be 
honest,  I guess  I would  have  to  say 
that  I would  rather  not  see  it.  On  so 
many  occasions  it  has  been  unsettling. 
It  quite  often  makes  me  feel  uneasy, 
uncomfortable,  even  guilty.  I say 
guilty  because  I myself  have  never  in 
my  life  been  close  to  hurting  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are.  Seeing  a nine- 
year-old  boy  playing  outside  a village 
school  which  he  cannot  attend  because 
his  father  has  not  the  means  to  afford 
the  necessary  books;  seeing  poverty- 
stricken  parents  watch  with  helpless 
grief  as  their  baby  boy  dies  of  a 
common  childhood  disease  because 
they  lack  the  access  to  modern 
medicine;  seeing  the  look  on  a mother’s 
face  as  she  sends  her  children  to  bed 
with  just  wind  in  their  stomachs:  this 
type  of  misery,  privation  and  poverty 
were  not  within  my  experiences. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
exposed  to  such  conditions  has  been 
also  for  me  a growing,  enriching  and, 


A home  of  peace  and  love. 
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...  a vision  of  a better  tomorrow. 


at  times,  very  challenging  experience. 
On  my  arrival  here  I wasn’t  quite  sure 
as  to  what  I would  be  doing,  but 
basically  I assumed  that  if  I had  little 
else  to  offer  I could  at  least  give  the 
example  of  my  efforts  to  live  as  a 
Christian.  As  I reflect  today,  I have 
to  ask  myself  seriously  just  how 
Christian  my  life  really  is.  I am  forced 
to  tackle  this  question  because  I have 
witnessed  Christ  so  vividly  manifested 
in  the  lives  and  actions  of  so  many  of 
the  people  with  whom  I have  come 
into  contact.  I see  poor  people,  like 
Isidro  (and  there  are  many)  who  are 
down  and  out,  who  live  in  abject 
poverty,  whom  I feel  should  have  a 
fatalistic  view  of  life  but  who,  sur- 
prisingly and  almost  miraculously,  so 
generously  share  the  little  that  they 


have.  I find  myself  constantly  out- 
classed and  outstepped  by  people  with 
much  less  than  I have  in  the  giving  of 
themselves.  I ask  myself,  why?  How 
can  there  be  such  Christian  attitudes 
amongst  the  poor?  It  can  only  be  that 
Christ  is  really  present  to  the  poor  in 
such  a very  special  and  unique  way. 
And,  of  course,  being  poor  necessitated 
that  they  be  very  close  to  Christ.  Their 
almost  total  lack  of  security  and  un- 
certain day-to-day  life  demands  such 
trust  and  confidence.  The  poor  have 
demonstrated  to  me  a deep,-  living 
faith.  And  when  Isidro  begins  to  tell 
you  about  his  vision,  well,  it  is  just 
something  so  beautiful  that  it  has  to 
come  from  a man  who  is  very  much  at 
peace  with  himself  and  also  very  close 
to  God.  • 
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Evolution 
of  a 
Mission 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 


Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM  is  from  Walker- 
ton,  Ontario.  He  was  ordained  in  1951 
and,  after  earning  a Master’s  degree 
in  sociology,  was  assigned  to 
Scarboro ’s  Japanese  mission  in  7 954. 
He  is  currently  a member  of  the 
Society’s  General  Council. 


The  temptation  of  despair,”  noted 
1 the  editor  of  the  Missionary  Bul- 
letin in  1949  (the  year  marking  the 
400th  anniversary  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  arrival  in  Japan),  “has  indeed 
often  visited  the  apostolic  worker  in 
this  stony  vineyard  all  through  the 
past  decades.” 

It  was  to  be  some  time,  however, 
before  the  Scarboro  priests  in  Japan 
were  really  to  experience  this  tempta- 
tion. 
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Why?  Because  our  priests,  who  first 
went  there  in  1948,  were  among  the 
post-war  newcomers  who  were  still 
experiencing  the  Church’s  opportunity 
to  “skim  the  cream  off  the  top,” 
during  those  still  unsettled  years.  By 
this,  we  meant  that  in  any  village  or 
town  or  in  any  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  city,  there  would  be  a few  per- 
sons who  were  prepared  in  their  hearts 
to  receive  the  Faith.  Later  on,  some 
theologians  would  refer  to  these 
people  as  the  “anonymous  Christians” 
who  were  later  brought  to  explicit 
belief  in  Christ.  In  our  Lord’s  parable 
they  would  be  like  the  fertile  ground 
in  which  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God 
took  root  and  yielded  an  abundant 
harvest.  The  rest  of  the  people  could 
be  compared  to  stony  ground.  It  takes 
a lot  of  effort  to  make  stony  land 
fertile  and  that  is  when  “the  tempta- 


Early  evangelization  methods:  the  “ brick  and  mortar”  approach. 


tion  of  despair”  is  apt  to  become  a 
reality  in  the  heart  of  the  missionary. 

You  might  also  say  that  we  were 
practitioners  of  the  “brick  and  mortar” 
approach  to  evangelization.  There  was 
a strong  felt  need  to  have  a building, 
an  institution  of  some  kind,  impressive 
but  not  extravagant,  simple  but  sub- 
stantial and  artistic  if  possible.  How- 
ever, a paucity  of  funds  usually  meant 
it  was  utilitarian  rather  than  architec- 
turally pleasing.  And,  worst  of  all,  it 
was  usually  culturally  conditioned. 
That  is  to  say,  as  someone  remarked, 
“Show  me  the  church  building  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  country  the  mis- 
sionary came  from.” 

We  were  hardly  cognizant  of  the 
school  of  thought  which  said  that  all 
our  efforts  should  go  into  the  direct 
apostolate  and  that  the  people  should 
construct  their  own  buildings  when 


they  were  ready  to  do  so.  This  issue 
was  addressed,  for  example,  by  Fr. 
Leo  Steinbach  (the  Missionary  Bul- 
letin, Summer,  1950,  “First  Things 
First”).  He  insisted  on  sending  out 
volunteer  catechists  to  towns  and 
villages  to  preach  directly  to  the 
people  in  town  halls,  village  com- 
munity centres  and  so  forth  and  on 
restricting  the  use  of  mission  funds  to 
this:  transportation  costs  of  the 

catechists  and  the  purchase  of  leaf- 
lets, pamphlets,  movies,  kamishibai 
(coloured  pictures  used  by  story  tel- 
lers), catechisms  and  so  on. 

One  sad  outcome  of  the  post-war 
church  building  boom  was  that  when 
the  Church  developed  to  the  point 
where  we  missionaries  were  able  to 
turn  over  the  church  buildings  to 
Catholic  communities  led  by  Japanese 
priests,  the  20  to  30-year-old  structures 
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Christianity  in  Japan:  a long  and  troubled  history. 


were  in  need  of  repairs  or  rebuilding. 

Yet,  it  can  still  be  asked  if  there 
was  really  any  other  way.  If  we  had 
waited  the  20  plus  years  to  build 
churches,  land  costs  would  have  been 
completely  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  this 
will  be  a problem  from  now  on  for 
new  communities.  But  going  again  to 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  should 
not  the  fact  that  the  faith  was  pre- 
served, albeit  in  a garbled  form,  for 
over  two  centuries  (during  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians  which  began  in 
1640)  without  churches  and  without 
priests,  lead  us  to  seriously  question 
the  necessity  of  putting  so  much 
money  into  buildings?  The  prolifera- 
tion of  house  churches  in  the  Peoples’ 
Republic  of  China  should  lead  us  to 
ask  the  question  again. 

“The  temptation  of  despair”  comes 
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in  part  from  the  apparently  meagre 
results  of  so  much  energy,  resources, 
prayers  and  sacrifice  in  terms  of 
making  converts.  But  I ask  again,  are 
fewer  numbers  not  a better  thing?  Are 
we  ready  for  mass  conversions?  I think 
not.  Let  me  explain  by  referring  to  an 
example  from  sports. 

People  ask  me,  “What  sports  do 
they  play  in  Japan?”  I answer,  “All 
sports,  except  maybe  lacrosse.”  Japan 
picks  up  almost  everything  in  any 
major  field  of  endeavour.  In  the 
process,  many  traditional  things  are 
left  behind  and  preserved  only  as  cul- 
tural items  by  interested  persons  while 
others  remain  and  flourish.  Among  the 
imported  items  only  a few  really 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  people 
and  last  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
sports  I think  of  sumo,  the  traditional 
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Japan:  a stony  vineyard. 


form  of  wrestling  that  is  as  popular  as 
ever  and  baseball  as  an  importation 
that  elicits  nationwide  attention. 

In  matters  spiritual,  too,  you  can 
find  almost  any  kind  of  religion  some- 
where in  Japan:  Within  the  Catholic 
Church  you  can  find  almost  any  move- 
ment that  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
Catholic  world.  The  1982  Japanese 
Catholic  directory  lists  50  religious  or 
missionary  groups  of  men  and  108  of 
women  for  example. 

There  are  also  numerous  lay  groups 
and  apostolic  movements.  It  seems  to 
me  there  just  hasn’t  been  enough  time 
for  the  Church  to  absorb  what  is  truly 
good  for  it  and  reject  what  isn’t,  to  see 
what  will  really  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is 
still  too  foreign.  If  it  presented  a 
foreign  face  to  the  Japanese  in  the  late 


1940s  when  our  first  Scarboro  priests 
went  to  Japan,  that  face  is  still  foreign 
(an  all-Japanese  hierarchy  and  all- 
Japanese  control  of  Church  power 
structures  notwithstanding)  and,  if 
anything,  more  complex  and  more 
confusing.  Even  that  which  is  most  up- 
front, what  most  announces  the 
Church  to  people,  the  Sunday  liturgy, 
is  little  more  than  a translation  of  the 
Latin  rite  liturgy.  In  short,  what  I am 
saying  is  that  the  Church  is  not  yet 
ready  for  mass  conversions  because  it 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  Japanese.  Slow 
growth  is  by  far  the ‘better  way.  Other 
areas  of  change  in  the  last  50  years  I 
want  to  mention  are,  first  of  all,  the 
relations  of  religious  and  missionary 
groups  to  the  bishops.  We  used  to  sign 
25-year  contracts  for  geographical 
areas.  Now  we  enter  into  short  term 
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"...  we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.  ” 


agreements  either  to  look  after  an 
individual  parish  or  to  perform  specific 
tasks. 

A second  area  involves  our  basic 
attitudes  as  missionaries.  When  we 
graduated  from  the  seminary  we  felt 
that  we  had  all  the  answers  neatly 
packaged  in  a set  of  formulations,  and 
that  the  truth  was  so  evident  and  so 
well  outlined  that  all  we  had  to  do  was 
present  the  truth  and  people  would 
accept  the  Faith.  It  took  some  time 
for  us  to  realize  that  though  we  had 
the  Truth  in  Jesus  the  Lord,  we  didn’t 
have  all  the  truths  nor  did  we  have  all 
the  answers.  We  could  tell  people, 
"The  truth  will  make  you  free"  all  we 
wanted  to,  but  we  came  to  learn  that 
they  would  accept  the  truth  only 
through  people  who  were  already  free 
or  on  their  way  to  being  free.  Preach- 
ing the  Faith  means  being  believers 
first. 


A third  area  I want  to  mention  is 
the  concept  of  the  "Church."  In  1949 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Japan  re- 
minded the  bishops  that,  "the  work  of 
propagating  the  faith  is  a duty  incum- 
bent on  the  Church  as  a whole.”  It  is 
interesting  to  see  this  expression  in 
1949  because  the  phrase  "the  People 
of  God"  only  became  a catchword 
after  Vatican  II.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  notion  that  "the  whole  Church  is 
missionary."  Though  stated  in  1949,  I 
don’t  think  it  was  as  much  part  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  ordinary  Japanese 
Catholic  as  it  is  today.  But  we  still 
have  a long  way  to  go.  Recent  emphasis 
in  Catholic  literature  stresses  that  the 
Church  will  really  go  ahead  when  the 
Japanese  lay  people  grab  the  ball  and 
start  running,  when  they  realize  that  it 
is  their  ball  game  not  just  the  foreign 
missionary’s  nor  the  Japanese 
hierarchy’s.  • 
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I may  be 
Old  fashioned 


Don  Boyle,  SFM,  is  from  Edmonton, 
A Iberta.  He  has  worked  in  Japan  for 
20  years  and  is  currently  stationed 
in  Tokyo.  Among  his  many  jobs,  he 
is  also  this  magazine  5 Far  East 


correspondent. 


Father  Kim  Hee  Sen  has  been 
ordained  for  25  years.  He  has 
been  an  airforce  chaplain,  a seminary 
professor  and  a school  teacher.  He  is 
presently  the  pastor  of  a large  parish 
on  the  outskirts  of  Seoul.  I recently 
interviewed  Father  Kim  at  his  home  in 
South  Korea. 

In  your  twenty-five  years  as  a priest, 
Father,  you  have  probably  noticed  a 
lot  of  changes  in  Korean  society? 
Would  you  like  to  elaborate? 

I may  be  old  fashioned  but  I long 
for  some  of  the  old  customs  that  are 
passing  away  almost  unnoticed.  In  the 
cities  the  hospitality  that  has  always 
been  so  much  in  evidence  is  giving  way 
to  big  city  indifference.  Korean  dress 
is  being  replaced  by  western  clothing. 


Fast  food  chains  are  beginning  to 
move  into  Korea  and  our  eating  habits 
will  be  irrevocably  changed.  Young 
people  today  do  not  seem  to  show 
respect  to  their  elders  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  ethical  sense  in  most  young 
people  today. 

I noticed  the  people  come  up  and 
put  their  offerings  in  those  big  straw 
baskets  at  the  Offertory.  That  seems 
to  be  unique  to  Korea. 

Yes,  I think  it’s  better  than  passing 
a basket  around.  It’s  not  the  money  so 
much  as  the  visible  sign  of  offering 
something  to  God. 

Other  than  that  I didn’t  notice  any- 
thing different.  The  liturgy  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  in  North  America  and 
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past  in  times  of  crisis.  There  are  echoes 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in 
those  solemn  chants. 

There  has  been  a phenomenal 
growth  in  the  Church  here  since  the 
Korean  War.  Would  you  say  that  con- 
versions have  peaked  in  Korea? 

No,  I certainly  wouldn’t  say  that. 
This  is  the  Golden  Age  for  Christianity 
in  Korea.  It  seems  to  be  improving  all 
the  time.  A few  people  come  and  they 
bring  their  friends.  Very  few  quit. 
Many  of  them  already  believe  when 
they  come  to  the  first  class. 

To  what  would  you  attribute  the 
success  of  Christianity  in  Korea  as 
opposed  to  other  Asian  countries? 
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Europe. 

That’s  true.  We  don’t  want  it  to  be 
different.  It’s  much  too  early  to  think 
about  adopting  local  Korean  customs 
to  the  liturgy.  Christianity  is  only  200 
years  old  here  in  Korea.  We  have  had 
many  upheavals  including  a civil  war. 
It  will  take  fully  another  ten  years 
before  we  can  ever  be  able  to  express 
our  life  situation  in  liturgical  symbols. 

Has  the  Church  changed  very  much 
in  Korea  since  Vatican  II? 

Except  for  the  vernacular  in  the  Mass 
the  Church  hasn’t  changed  notably  at 
all.  I miss  the  Gregorian  Chant.  The 
new  Church  music  is  a poor  substitute. 
I still  have  Mass  in  Latin  on  occasion. 
The  people  like  it.  It’s  a link  with  the 


Korean  dress:  slow- 
ly disappearing. 


Kim  Hee  Sen 


Well,  Korea  has  no  national  religion 
and  the  people  seem  to  be  open  to 
new  spiritual  ideas.  Of  course  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Civil  War  and  political 
pressures  have  served  to  encourage 
people  to  seek  answers  outside  them- 
selves. 

Would  you  agree  with  the  assess- 
ment that  Christianity  is  viewed  as  a 
foreign  religion  here  in  Korea? 

Not  entirely.  After  all,  Christianity 
did  originate  in  the  East.  I know  you 
will  say  that  Western  missionaries 
brought  it  to  us  in  Western  garb.  That’s 
true,  but  the  people  were  looking  much 
deeper  than  just  the  words  of  the  mis- 
sionary. They  were  looking  at  his 
sincerity  and  most  of  all  at  his  living 


faith.  The  Korean  people  tend  to  make 
the  adaptation  in  their  own  lives. 

When  you  teach,  Father,  do  you 
use  a lot  of  examples  from  Korean  life? 

Of  course  I do.  It’s  almost  instinc- 
tive. I use  a Catechism  that  is  fifty 
years  old.  I will  not  use  a book  that 
presents  doctrine  in  a way  that  I do 
not  subscribe  to.  In  the  end  it’s  my 
own  faith  and  my  own  life  experience 
that  I share  with  people.  The  words  in 
the  text  are  not  going  to  change 
people’s  lives.  And  so  I use  a lot  of 
examples  from  my  own  life  and  rely 
pretty  much  on  the  Bible  to  flesh  out 
the  bare  bones  of  solid  doctrine.  With- 
out doctrine  it  will  all  blow  away  in 
the  wind.  • 
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Typical  Tzotzil  house  in  the  Chiapas  highlands.  Most  are  built  with  mud  bricks; 
a few,  with  boards.  Neither  materia!  keeps  out  the  cold  of  the  nights. 


Trust 

In  God 
notin 


Mr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  SFM. 

Ron  MacDonnell,  from  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia  is  a lay  missionary  with 
Scarboro.  He  has  been  working  in 
Mexico  since  1981. 


~T" he  story  I am  about  to  tell  you  is 
* based  on  an  actual  incident  which 
took  place  in  a small  village  in  the 
Chiapas  highlands  of  Mexico  early  in 


Possessions 
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Tzotzil  peasant  (campesino).  He 
works  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
fields , and  earns  scarcely 
$ 2.00  Canadian , hardly  enough 
to  feed  his  family. 


1982.  Its  close  parallel  to  Jesus’ parable 
in  Luke  12:13-21  demonstrates  the 
relevance  of  the  Gospel’s  frightening 
warning  to  those  who  hoard  their  pos- 
sessions and  refuse  to  share. 

Once  there  was  a rich  man  who 
owned  many  thousands  of  hectares  of 
land  planted  with  coffee.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  educated  and  knew  how  to 
manipulate  the  law  to  their  advantage, 
had  stolen  the  land  from  the  Indian 
peasants.  Each  year,  the  peasants  har- 
vested more  and  more  coffee  for  the 
rich  man,  but  he  continued  to  pay 
them  little  more  than  starvation  wages. 

The  rich  man  thought  to  himself,  “I 
have  not  enough  room  to  store  all  the 
harvest.  I shall  have  to  build  a bigger 
barn.”  And  so  he  did.  It  was  huge  and 
magnificent  and  all  who  passed  by 
could  not  help  but  admire  it.  The  rich 
man,  contented,  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  enjoy  life  more,  and  he  drove 
often  to  the  city  to  spend  money  in 
the  ways  of  pleasure. 

But  the  Indian  workers  grew  daily 
more  and  more  dissatisfied.  They  had 
neither  enough  food  to  eat  nor  decent 
houses  in  which  to  live.  They  thought 
to  themselves,  “If  only  we  had  some 
land  of  our  own  we  could  work  for 
ourselves  and  earn  enough  to  escape 
our  poverty.”  So  one  month,  when 


prices  had  risen  again,  they  organized 
themselves  and  took  over  the  land 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  them. 
They  did  not  allow  the  rich  man  to 
walk  in  the  fields. 

The  rich  man  was  not  happy.  He 
swore  at  the  workers  and  went  about 
in  a rage.  One  afternoon  he  became 
very  drunk  and  nearly  ran  over  some 
of  the  peasants  with  his  truck.  Later, 
he  staggered  about  the  streets  and 
insulted  some  of  the  Indians  passing 
.by.  “Why,  you  can  hardly  read!  How 
can  you  possibly  own  land!” 
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Then,  up  the  road  came  an  old 
Indian  woman,  half-walking,  half-hop- 
ping. She  rarely  spoke  anymore;  she 
had  lost  most  of  her  teeth.  The  people 
considered  her  useful  only  for  making 
tortillas.  When  she  saw  the  rich  man, 
she  became  very  agitated.  She  started 
jumping  up  and  down,  pointing  her 
finger  at  him.  “Fool,”  she  cried  in  her 
Indian  dialect,  almost  screaming,  “Do 
you  not  know  that  this  very  night  you 
shall  lose  your  life?” 


Tzotzil  woman  with  children. 
Little  knowledge  of  Spanish 
isolates  her  from  the  mainstream 
of  Mexican  society.  Most  of 
her  energy  is  spent  providing 
meals  and  clothing  for  her 
family. 


The  rich  man  became  even  more 
angry  and  hit  one  of  the  workers  stand- 
ing nearby.  They  started  to  fight.  Other 
peasants  gathered  around,  their  faces 
taut  and  bitter.  The  rich  man  grew 
scared  and,  jumping  into  his  truck, 
drove  off  to  his  house  where  he  barred 
himself  in. 

But  the  peasants  followed  and  more 
joined  them.  Some  had  machetes, 
others  rifles.  Soon  a crowd  gathered 
outside  the  house.  “Let  us  tie  him  up 
and  march  him  around  the  town,  just 
to  scare  him,”  some  cried.  “No,  let  us 
kill  him,”  others  shouted.  The  anger  of 
their  suffering  was  hard  to  control.  It 
poured  out  of  them,  like  sweat  on  the 
brow  from  a hard  day’s  work. 

A stone  flew,  glass  was  broken.  The 
rich  man  appeared  in  the  window, 
shouting  and  waving  his  fist.  The  sound 
of  shots  rang  out.  Most  flew  harm- 
lessly into  the  air.  One  did  not.  The 
rich  man  dragged  himself,  bleeding, 
back  into  the  house.  He  died  there 
later  that  night,  abandoned  even  by  his 
wife  and  children. 

What  did  it  profit  this  man  who  had 
grown  rich  but  lost  his  life? 

And  throughout  that  night  in  the 
small  mountain  town,  a few  hearts 
were  filled  with  fear  as  they  listened  to 
the  slow  beat  of  the  Indians’  wooden 
drum.  • 
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Fr.  Joe  King , SFM. 


A Saintly 
Missionary 

Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM. 

Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  is  currently 
stationed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  has  worked  in  that  country  for  33 
years. 

/^^\n  the  tombstone  of  a saintly  man 
'^'was  written,  “His  memory  is  a 
blessing.”  And  these  words  recalled  to 
me  the  late  Father  Joseph  Peter  King, 
SFM  (1905-1979).  I saw  a cheerful 
face,  a childlike  smile,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  a kindly  word. 

If  you  ask  me  what  stood  out  in  the 
life  of  this  saintly  missionary,  I would 
say  “steadfastness.”  Day  in,  day  out, 
and  in  every  place  he  was  a missionary 
priest.  Years  back  when  the  word 
“foreign”  missionary  was  not  yet 


acceptable,  he  was  already  at  work 
twelve  years  in  Chekiang  Province, 
mainland  China.  Later,  when  the  com- 
munists forced  all  missionaries  to  seek 
another  hospitality,  Father  King  was 
repatriated  to  Canada  to  “fill  in”  in 
parishes  in  northern  Ontario. 

A Latin  American  archbishop  writ- 
ing to  Monsignor  McRae,  our  then 
Superior  General,  used  the  biblical 
expression  of  Dives,  the  rich  man  in 
hell,  asking  Lazarus,  the  poor  man  in 
heaven,  to  but  touch  his  parched 
tongue  with  a drop  of  water.  Such 
was  the  archbishop’s  need  for  priestly 
help.  So  in  1943,  the  already  veteran 
missionary,  Father  King  arrived  in 
Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  His  was  not  a 
passing  tourist  visa;  it  was  a residence 
amongst  the  poor  of  Bayaguana  and 
other  such  towns.  In  jeep  or  on  mule- 
back,  for  some  twenty-eight  years,  he 
ministered  to  the  outlying  mission 
stations. 

Yes,  I remember  Padre  Jose  sitting 
precariously  astride  a jolting  mule,  his 
short  legs  striving  to  reach  the  stirrups 
as  he  held  the  reins  in  one  hand  and,  in 
the  other,  a short  pole  to  which  a sort 
of  flag  was  attached.  He  was  riding, 
not  on  a cavalry  charge,  but  with  a 
small  group  of  poorly  dressed  “comi- 
sarios”  of  Christ  collecting  cows  or 
calves  donated  by  farmers  for  resale, 
to  help  support  the  local  seminary.  This 
is  but  one  of  my  precious  memories. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  that  “to  die 
for  the  faith  is  a gift  for  some;  to  live 
for  the  faith  is  a gift  for  all.”  I think 
Father  Joseph  King  filled  both  cate- 
gories. And  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
and  life’s  book  was  finally  closed, 
somehow  a smile  seemed  to  linger.  • 
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Tom  Walsh,  a lay  missionary  with 
Scarboro,  is  currently  the  director 
of  the  i nteramerican  Cooperative 
institute  in  Panama.  Prior  to  holding 
this  post,  he  worked  for  five  years  in 
a working  class  area  near  Lima,  Peru. 


Mr.  Tom  Walsh,  SFM. 


Christianity  and 
Labour  in  Peru 


Peruvian  Workers  and  the  Struggle  for 
Liberation 

Peru,  like  most  countries  where 
injustice  is  rampant,  has  its  own  libera- 
tion movement.  It  has  grown  consider- 
ably in  organization  and  unity. 
Ordinary  working  people  are  at  the 
head  of  this  movement. 

To  really  understand  this  move- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  a few  historical  facts.  It  was  in 
1919,  after  a successful  national  strike, 
that  labour  won  the  legal  right  to  an  8- 
hour  work  day.  In  1929  the  General 
Confederation  of  Peruvian  Workers  was 
formed  so  as  to  unite  and  represent  all 
the  worker  federations  in  the  country 
and  to  support  those  workers  in  the 
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mines,  industry,  fisheries  and  agricul- 
ture who  were  not  yet  organized. 

Today’s  labour  movement  is  more 
politically  aware.  Indeed,  the  three 
national  strikes  in  the  late  seventies 
were  the  driving  force  which  ended  12 
years  of  military  dictatorship. 

Unfortunately,  civilian  government 
has  not  meant  improved  economic  or 
working  conditions  for  workers  and 
they  know  this  in  their  bellies. 

Being  highly  organized  and  aware 
of  exploitation,  the  worker  has  been 
thrust  into  the  historic  role  of  leading 
the  others  in  the  struggle  for  a more 
just,  human  and  fraternal  society. 

The  Spirituality  of  the  Worker 

The  Peruvian  worker  is  a religious 
person  with  a spirituality  forged  by 
centuries  of  colonial  oppression  in  sub- 
human living  conditions.  Forced  to 
labour  in  the  mines  and  haciendas  of 
powerful  Spanish  masters  who  had 
little  concern  for  the  exploited  and 
abused  people  who  made  them  their 
fortunes,  the  Peruvian  worker  readily 
identifies  with  the  suffering  Christ. 
The  worker’s  spirit  has  not  been  broken 
and  the  strong  community  relation- 
ships built  on  this  common  suffering 
continue  to  be  the  obstacle  which  foils 
the  ruling  class  desires  to  perpetuate 
their  privileges. 

Many  workers  are  not  seen  at  Mass 
regularly.  Yet  it  is  common  to  see 
them  blessing  themselves  on  passing 
the  front  of  a church  whether  on  a bus 
or  on  foot.  Crosses  erected  by  workers 
and  their  families  dot  the  landscapes, 
testifying  to  their  reverence  for  the 
miraculous  and  crucified  Christ.  {“The 
Lord  of  the  Miracles’’  is  held  to  be  the 
most  popular  devotion  in  South  Amer- 
ica.) Saints  such  as  SaraColonia,  Rose 


PERU 

Leader  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 

Economy  G.N.P.  is:  $840  per  per- 
son per  year 

Debt  service  payments  overseas  as 
% of  exports:  30.3% 

Main  exports:  copper,  iron  ore, 
sugar,  fishmeal 

Rate  of  inflation  (average  1970- 
1977):  18.3%  (now  64%> 

People  17.8  million/Town  dwellers: 
63% 

Health  Child  mortality  (1-4  yrs): 
1 .6%  (Sweden  0.1%) 

Daily  calorie  availability:  100% 
Access  to  clean  water:  47% 

Culture  Religion:  Mostly  Catholic, 
imposed  by  Spaniards  and  adapted 
to  pre-conquest  pantheistic  beliefs. 
Protestanism  also  flourishes. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Indian  peasants 

make  up  at  least  half  the  popula- 
tion. Remainder  are  Spanish,  and 
their  mestizo  descendants,  plus 
black,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other 
European  immigrants. 

Language:  Spanish,  also  Quechua 
and  Aymara  Indian  languages. 

Previous  colonizing  power:  Spain 
from  mid-16th  century 

Independence:  1824 

All  figures  from  World  Develop- 
ment Report,  World  Bank,  1979. 
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of  Lima  and  Martin  de  Porres,  the 
servant  of  justice,  are  evident  on  buses 
and  trucks,  in  jails  and  workshops. 

Peruvian  workers  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  what  they  believe  in  and 
live  for.  Their  faith  is  often  under- 
developed and  mixed  with  superstition, 
suspicion  and  confusion.  Unfortu- 
nately, Bible  study  groups  and  liturgi- 
cal celebrations  oriented  towards 
workers  have  been  infrequent. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no 
pastoral  programme  that  has  helped 
factory  workers  to  mature  in  their 
Christian  beliefs.  In  some  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Chile  for  example, 
workers  within  six  months  of  the 
Puebla  Bishops’  Conference,  through  a 
series  of  radio  broadcasts,  had  studied 
and  knew  the  significance  of  the  Con- 
ference’s documents  for  the  Church 
and  for  themselves.  Peruvian  workers 
have  been  left  abandoned.  At  best,  an 
interested  worker  in  Peru  could  become 
a passive  member  of  some  religious 
fraternity  or  devotional  group.  But 
elsewhere  in  the  Church  the  doors  of 
responsibility  and  authority  were  quite 
literally  closed  to  him  or  her,  often 
very  rudely. 

Contemporary  Workers  and  the  Build- 
ing of  a Better  World 

Fortunately,  however,  we  no  longer 
live,  as  in  centuries  past,  when  ordinary 
workers  were  not  a deciding  force  in 
the  destiny  of  a nation.  Today’s 
responsibilities  have  made  them  more 
critically  aware.  The  worker  knows 
others  by  who  they  are  and  what  they 
do,  and  is  not  very  often  taken  in 
by  what  someone  says.  A Church  that 
has  official  religious  status  with  an 
oppressive  regime,  and  whose  leader’s 
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palace  is  next  door  to  the  dictator’s  on 
the  same  plaza  is  suspected  of  being  a 
religious  organization  that  is  not  wor- 
thy of  its  word. 

Workers  have  a deep  empathy  for 
the  current,  world-wide  struggle  to 
create  conditions  that  will  eventually 
permit  everyone  an  equal  opportunity 
to  develop  his  or  her  full,  human 
potential.  The  idea  of  a universal 
Church  that  unites  humankind  to 
usher  in  the  reign  of  God  is  easily 
understood  and  accepted.  Unity  and 
organization  are  fundamental  to  this 
task  and  the  worker  traditionally  dis- 
associates himself  or  herself  from  those 
political  and  religious  sects  which  con- 
tinue to  discredit  themselves  by  their 
divisive  behaviour.  Unfortunately,  dis- 
honest and/or  misled  labour  leadership 
often  betrays  the  longings  of  Peruvian 
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workers  for  a better  world. 

Meeting  the  Workers’  Religious  Needs 

Recognizing  the  consequences  of 
having  abandoned  the  worker,  a num- 
ber of  Peruvian  religious  some  15  years 
ago  began  to  discuss  what  an  authentic 
pastoral  programme  directed  to  work- 
ing people  might  look  like.  These 
progressive  men  and  women  made  great 
efforts.  Often  they  had  to  re-think 
their  own  beliefs  and  practices  in  order 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  working  class  and  not  to 
religious  “necessities”  as  they  them- 
selves might  perceive  them. 

Among  workers  it  is  a firmly  held 
conviction  that  humankind  only  has 
one  history.  That  is  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  one  history  for  humanity’s  secu- 
lar world  and  another  history  for  its 


spiritual  world.  They  believe  that  there 
is  only  one  historical  Jesus  Christ,  God 
made  Man;  not  two,  Jesus  the  man, 
and  Jesus  the  God.  In  this  one  history 
there  is  an  historical  project  which  is 
to  begin  here  on  earth  — the  construc- 
tion of  the  reign  of  God. 

Peruvian  workers  believe  that  the 
struggle  for  freedom  will  go  ahead 
with  or  without  the  participation  of 
the  Church  in  the  different  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  That 
Christian  workers  with  a mature  faith 
are  often  absent  from  Church  struc- 
tures limits  the  mark  Christian  values 
may  have  on  a revolution  should  it 
occur.  Many  of  these  workers  are  our 
most  valiant  and  honest  people  and 
not  having  their  active  presence  in  the 
Church  is  a setback  to  the  rest  of  the 
believing  community.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


First 

Impressions 

Father  Brennan 


I n August  of  this  year  a number  of  new  missionaries  from  Scarboro  departed 
®for  their  overseas  assignments.  As  a person’s  first  reactions  and  impressions 
of  a new  situation  are  often  interesting  and  informative,  this  month  I thought  I’d 
share  with  you  excerpts  from  some  letters  of  the  newly-arrived  missionaries. 

One  of  our  students  writes:  “We  are  located  near  an  airforce  base  and  the 
Mirage  fighters  take  off  right  over  our  house.  What  an  irony  between  multi-million 
dollar  jets  using  thousands  of  dollars  in  fuel  each  flight  versus  the  poverty  of  the 
barrio.  Probably  the  fuel  costs  for  a day  could  pave  all  our  streets  or  provide 
clean  water.”  Another  in  language  school  writes:  “Today  was  the  first  day  of 
class  . . . it’s  just  like  being  in  grade  school  again.”  And  a final  reflection:  “I 
would  have  to  say,  after  meeting  some  of  the  people  here,  particularly  some  of 
the  youth,  I really  wonder  what  I have  to  offer  them.  I feel  pretty  insecure 
about  working  on  a parish  team.  There  is  so  much  to  learn!” 

These  three  quotations  highlight,  I think,  a lot  of  what  every  missionary 
experiences.  We  must  become  like  little  children  trying  to  adapt  to  a new  culture 
and  learn  a new  language.  The  unfamiliar  situation  provokes  new  insights  and 
new  questions.  Finally  we  must  have  the  openness  to  learn  from  the  people  with 
whom  we  work. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais  was  born  in  Elie, 

Manitoba.  Following  his  ordination  in 
7 96  7,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Philip- 
pine island  of  Southern  Leyte.  Since 
1980  he  has  been  working  among  the 
animist  M a no  bo  tribespeop/e  of 
Mindanao. 

!Some  Atheists  Love  God  - 

Some  Christians  Don't 

In  1979,  I was  giving  a week-long  mission  in  a parish  in  Western  Canada.  A 
*very  devout  Catholic  woman  came  to  me  and  asked  that  I go  to  her  home 
and  talk  to  her  husband  who  claimed  to  be  an  atheist.  I went,  not  knowing  how 
I would  be  received  nor  just  how  to  handle  this  situation.  The  woman  presented 
me  to  her  husband  who  was  sitting  on  the  couch  with  folded  arms  and  a somber 
face.  His  very  posture  seemed  to  be  saying:  “just  try  to  convince  me  there  is  a 
God.” 

As  a starter,  I told  him  a little  bit  about  myself  and  asked  him  to  tell  me 
about  himself,  if  he  did  not  mind.  He  told  me  that  he  was  born  in  Europe  and 
that  he  was  just  a little  boy  during  the  Second  World  War.  His  childhood  was 
filled  with  destruction  and  death.  After  the  war,  he  was  put  in  an  orphanage  where 
he  was  beaten  by  a “religious”  brother  whenever  he  did  something  wrong. 

He  was  very  well  read  and  spoke  of  how  people  who  believe  in  God  sell  arms 
for  profit  so  that  people  can  destroy  each  other.  He  also  expounded  on  what 
people  who  go  to  church  do  to  each  other.  He  was  an  environmentalist,  a lover 
of  nature.  In  fact,  he  had  a little  shop  where  he  sold  all  sorts  of  beautiful  plants 
and  things  made  from  stones  and  shells.  He  was  not  a rich  man  but  he  was  a just 
man  and  very  respected  in  the  community. 

Finally  I said,  “I  don’t  believe  that  you  are  an  atheist.  What  you  have  rejected 
is  a false  god.  The  things  that  you  yearn  for  like  beauty,  love,  peace,  justice  and 
forgiveness  is  what  God  is  all  about  and  what  Christ  came  to  teach  us.  But  we 
have  yet  a long  way  to  go.” 

For  the  first  time  I saw  his  face  break  into  a slight  smile.  I told  his  wife  later 
to  be  patient  with  him.  Continue  praying  for  him,  I told  her,  and  continue  loving 
him  because  God  loved  him  and  he  loved  the  True  God.  • 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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Address  



Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Liberation  of  God's  Temples 

It  is  with  bewildering  regularity  that  this  editor  receives  letters  and/or 
telephone  calls  informing  him  that  the  notion  of  liberation  has  a Marxist 
pedigree  and,  as  such,  has  no  place  in  a publication  such  as  Scarboro  Missions.  I 
don’t  know  where  that  idea  came  from,  but  I think  it  should  be  laid  to  rest  — 
and  quickly. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  images  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  person  as  the 
temple  of  God.  If  persons  are  the  temples  of  God,  then  it  is  in  persons  that  we 
should  find  a privileged  way  of  meeting  God.  After  all,  are  not  men  and  women 
created  in  the  image  of  God?  Yet,  when  we  support  political  regimes  (eg. 
Guatemala,  Philippines)  that  violate  human  rights,  when  we  participate  in 
economic  activities  (eg.  arms  production)  that  crush  and  condemn  to  misery 
entire  classes  or  nations  simply  for  the  sake  of  profit,  when  we  condone  asinine 
“melting  pot’’  policies  that  seek  to  assimilate  and  thereby  destroy  a people’s 
cultural  heritage  (as  in  the  case  of  native  peoples  the  world  over),  when  we 
ignore  the  plight  of  the  unemployed,  the  elderly,  the  homeless,  the  lonely  and 
those  who  hurt  for  whatever  reason,  then  we  stand  condemned  of  mutilating, 
by  deed  or  by  omission,  God’s  most  precious  creation  — human  beings. 

St.  Paul  certainly  didn’t  pull  his  punches  in  this  regard;  “Are  you  not  aware 
that  you  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you?  If 
anyone  destroys  God’s  temple,  God  will  destroy  him.  For  the  temple  of  God  is 
holy,  and  you  are  that  temple.”  (Cor.  3:16-1 7) 

The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  life  amongst  us  was  a symbol  and  a 
creation  of  a very  special  bond  of  solidarity  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
between  God  and  people.  This  solidarity  is  so  great  that  whatever  is  done  to 
the  human  person  is  done  in  a certain  sense  to  Christ  himself.  When  Paul 
persecuted  Christians,  the  risen  Christ  demanded  of  him,  “Why  do  you 
persecute  me?”  (Acts  26:14).  Because  of  the  same  solidarity,  Jesus  could  say, 
when  speaking  of  the  Last  Judgement:  “I  will  tell  you  solemnly,  in  so  far  as 
you  did  this  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  to  me.” 
(Mt.  25:40) 

If  we  are  not  committed  to  our  communal  liberation  from  all  that  degrades 
and  dehumanizes  the  person,  if  we  are  not,  in  other  words,  staunch  and  active 
supporters  of  the  liberation  of  God’s  temples,  then  we  cannot  call  ourselves 
Christians.  Our  faith,  if  it  is  truly  based  on  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ, 
is  not  an  opium  that  would  deaden  but,  rather,  a prod  that  will  awaken  our 
sense  of  responsibility  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need.  It  will  impel  us  to 
serve  them  in  whatever  way  we  can.  True  liberation  for  all  requires  this  of  us  — 
and  Christ  demands  it.  • 
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LETTERS 


Facing  Reality 

It  was  the  article  “Must  a Christian 
be  a Socialist?”  that  impelled  me  to 
subscribe  to  your  monthly  magazine. 
However,  I am  not  surprised  that  some 
people  were  appalled  by  it.  George 
Eckenfelder’s  letter  in  response  to  that 
article  was  nonsense  in  my  opinion.  He 
completely  misunderstood  James 
MacLean’s  article  and  is  furthermore 
oblivious  to  any  political  situations  in 
‘Latin  America. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  ignorance  is 
alive  and  doing  well  when  people  wish 
to  discard  issues  of  Scarboro  Missions 
due  to  such  articles  as  “Christianity 
and  Socialism”  or  “What  is  Happening 
in  Nicaragua.”  For  these  people  it  is 
easier  to  call  such  writings  lies  than  to 
face  the  realities  of  the  world  or  to 
seriously  contemplate  J ames  MacLean’s 
contention  that  “a  social  system  based 
on  sharing  is  better  than  one  based  on 
greed.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  may  lose 
some  readers  due  to  such  issues,  but  I 
know  you  have  also  gained  many  more. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

D.  Morrone, 

Richmond  Hill,  Ontario. 

An  Expression  of  Thanks 

I write,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  five  parishes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  Diocese  of  Maasin,  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Canada 
who,  through  your  instrumentality, 
have  given  assistance  in  our  hour  of 
greatest  need. 


We  also  express  our  thanks  to  you 
for  initiating  and  implementing  to 
great  effect  the  Philippine  Relief  Fund 
for  the  typhoon  victims  of  those  areas. 
Countless  are  those  whose  sufferings 
have  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  con- 
tinuing assistance  you  have  been  send-' 
ing  for  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  prayers  for 
your  excellent  work  and  for  the  health,, 
spiritual  and  physical,  of  all  our 
benefactors. 

Vincente  T.  A taviado,  D.  D. 

Bishop  of  Maasin, 

Southern  Leyte,  Philippines. 


Continuing  See-Saw 

There  are  many  things  in  your 
magazine  that  call  for  response.  One  is 
the  continuing  see-saw  of  emphasis 
between  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  fostering  works  of  justice 
and  development. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  “either/or”  but 
“both/and.”  This,  however,  must  be  in 
due  measure  according  to  the  counsel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  immediacy  of 
the  moment.  We  cannot  neglect  either 
evangelization  or  nurturing  life  before 
or  after  the  beginning  of  conversion. 
As  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  I believe 
that  the  greatest  //?justice  a Christian 
can  do  is  to  withhold  from  another  the 
Gospel  that  has  been  entrusted  to  him 
and  that  has  given  him  new  life. 

Joy  Nicholson, 

Wil/owdale,  Ontario. 
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Medical  team  volunteers  at  the  Centre. 


Slum 

Dmgdaeng 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


"The  city  of  Bangkok  in  Thailand  is 
1 bursting  at  the  seams.  It  is  the  one 
big  city  in  a country  that  is  mostly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  When  there  are 
droughts,  floods  or  poor  crops,  people 
living  on  the  farms  sell  out  and  move 


to  the  land  of  promise  and  plenty  — 
the  big  city.  Unfortunately,  Bangkok 
cannot  begin  to  cope  with  the  large 
numbers  of  people  migrating  to  it. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Bangkok  you 
can  see  the  whole  problem  in  miniature. 
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Between  1 964  and  1 974,  30,000  people 
moved  into  the  area  which  is  known 
locally  as  “Slum  Dingdaeng.”  The 
squatters  live  there  in  thick  clusters  of 
rickety  old  shanty  shacks  hastily 
knocked  together  out  of  boards  and 
galvanized  tin  along  the  banks  of  a 
cesspool  and  sewage  dump.  The  smell 
of  decomposing  sewage  and  rotting 
garbage  is  all  pervasive.  The  shacks  are 
separated  by  only  narrow  wooden 
walkways  over  the  fetid  swamp  below. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  and  mud 
underfoot  but  there  is  very  little  fresh 
water  for  drinking  and  washing.  These 
basic  facilities  are  lacking  because  the 
government  does  not  provide  them  for 


unregistered  housing  areas. 

Naturally,  in  such  an  unhealthy 
climate,  disease  and  sickness  are  com- 
mon. Mosquitoes  and  flies  breed 
quickly  and  rats  and  mice  carrying 
fleas  and  other  vermin  are  attracted  by 
the  garbage.  Skin  diseases,  malaria, 
veneral  diseases  and  other  chronic  dis- 
orders abound.  But  the  biggest  problem 
is  malnutrition  or  undernourishment. 

Father  Alfred  Bonninque,  S.J.,  saw 
this  problem  and  he  was  determined  to 
do  something  about  it.  Fie  set  up  the 
Soon  Klong  Thewa  Adult  Education 
Centre.  The  purpose  was  simply  to 
promote  and  support  relief  activities 
for  the  settlers  in  that  slum. 
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Free  medical  treat- 
ment is  provided 
every  Sunday. 


k health  film  gives 
Dme  pointers  for 
reventing  disease. 


Father  Bonninque  knew  that  the 
only  real  solution  to  their  problems 
had  to  come  from  the  slum  dwellers 
themselves.  They  had  to  cooperate  and 
work  together.  Even  within  the  same 
slum  there  were  big  differences  in 
living  standards.  While  some  people 
didn’t  really  have  an  adequate  roof  on 
the  house  others  had  TV  sets.  On  the 


whole,  however,  the  average  house  in 
the  Dingdaeng  area  is  small.  Most  of 
them  have  only  one  room  consisting  of 
a few  square  meters  of  floor  space  for 
many  people.  Most  houses  have  electric- 
ity by  direct  link  with  the  power  lines 
or  by  a line  from  a neighbour’s  house. 

While  just  eking  out  a living  for 
most  of  these  people  is  difficult,  the 
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prospect  of  providing  education  for 
their  children  is  mind  boggling. 

Since  the  children  have  no  birth 
certificates  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
educational  benefits  of  public  or  private 
schools.  The  residents  of  Dingdaeng 
slum  cannot  afford  such  luxuries  as 
exercise  books,  paper,  pencils,  lunch 
and  transportation.  In  spite  of  the 
government  compulsory  education 
programme  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  1 5,  these  children  do 
not  qualify. 

And  so  a school  was  set  up  in  the 
slum  itself.  The  teachers  volunteer 
their  services  at  different  times. 

To  meet  the  health  problems,  a 
clinic  was  set  up  where  doctors  and 
nurses  volunteer  their  services  to  visit 
families  and  examine  patients  on 
Sunday  of  each  week. 

A Credit  Union  was  organized  and, 
after  getting  to  know  each  other  and 
trust  each  other,  a spirit  of  cooperation 
has  grown  up  among  some  of  the  slum 
dwellers. 

Everybody  in  the  family  works. 
Children  under  15,  when  not  helping 
around  the  house,  are  out  selling  news- 
papers, cigarettes  or  flower  garlands  on 
the  streets.  The  women  are  engaged  in 
household  enterprises  like  dress  mak- 
ing, cooking  and  making  paper  flowers. 
Most  of  the  men  are  working  as 
construction  labourers  and  they  earn 
between  $2.00  and  $3.00  a day.  The 
average  monthly  income  of  a family 
living  in  Dingdaeng  is  about  $60.00  a 
month. 

It  is  a vicious  circle.  People  are 
unable  to  get  alternative  employment 
because  of  their  lack  of  education  and 
they  are  unable  to  get  an  education 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  afford  it. 


At  present  the  Soon  Klong  Thewa 
Adult  Education  Centre  has  four 
major  objectives  and’  associated  pro- 
grammes: 

1 . Youth  and  Ch  i/c/ren  /Thisproject 
is  intended  to  help  educate  150  pre- 
school children  and  900  regular 
students.  At  present  all  exercise  books, 
school  equipment  and  lunches  are  sup- 
plied free  of  charge. 

2.  Medical  Services:  This  important 
programme  is  aimed  at  the  slum  people 
as  a whole.  Volunteer  doctors  treat 
patients  once  a week  in  the  Centre  and 
they  visit  people  in  need  once  a month. 

3.  Vocational  Training:  This  pro- 
gramme is  divided  into  two  sections  at 
the  present  time.  The  first  one  is  type- 
writer training  for  youth  and  other 
interested  persons.  The  second  one  is  a 
sewing  course. 

4.  Genera i Relief:  This  project 

attempts  to  group  the  people  into 
Credit  Unions  and  to  provide  help  and 
guidance  in  family  planning. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  be 
done  in  the  Dingdaeng  slum  but  a start 
has  been  made.  At  present  there  are 
more  volunteers  needed  and  much 
more  self-awareness  must  develop  in 
the  people  themselves. 

On  the  practical  side,  I’ve  learned 
that  the  Centre  could  use  about  five  or 
six  more  typewriters.  (They  are 
designed  for  the  Thai  language).  They 
sell  at  about  $400.00  apiece.  But  if 
you  remember  that  hundreds  of  people 
will  use  it  over  the  years,  it  is  a good 
investment.  Money  is  always  needed 
for  school  books,  lunches  and,  of 
course,  for  costly  medicine.  In  the 
meantime  sawasdii  (peace  and  love) 
from  Thailand.  • 
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Father  Cullen 


Return 
to  the 
Golden 
Beach 

Fr.  Shay  Cullen,  SSC. 


The  following  short  story,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman,  is 
all  about  some  Filipino  fishermen  who 
have  become  slum  dwellers  and  about 
their  struggle  to  re-create  their 
community  through  Faith, 
Prayer  and  A ction. 

She  was  about  seventy  years  old. 
Her  hands  and  face  were  wrinkled 
and  sunburnt.  Her  flowing,  silvery-gray 
hair  had  once  been  the  envy  of  her 
village  friends.  Aling  Maria  was  born  in 
1910  in  a small  fishing  village  in  the 
Philippine  province  of  Zambales.  Her 
father  was  a fisherman  and  as  a young 
woman,  Aling  Maria  had  learned  to 


help  him.  She  cleaned  and  repaired  the 
nets,  loaded  the  boats  and  together 
with  her  friends  and  neighbours  stood 
on  the  golden  beach  in  the  early  dawn 
and  pulled  the  huge  net  to  the  shore. 

But  times  had  changed.  The  beach 
was  now  a noisy  resort  and  they  could 
not  cast  and  draw  their  nets.  Food  was 
expensive  and  life  was  becoming  hard. 
Wars  had  been  waged,  lost  and  won. 
As  Aling  Maria  grew  up,  the  endless 
task  of  providing  food  had  become 
increasingly  difficult  especially  when 
she  married  and  had  a family  of  her 
own.  Prices  were  so  high  that  the  vil- 
lagers could  not  afford  to  buy  new 
nets  and  equipment.  The  young  men 
began  to  drift  to  the  city  and  soon  the 
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old  had  followed.  The  days  of  self- 
sufficiency  had  passed.  Now  the  fishing 
was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the 
Big  Money  and  could  afford  the  boats 
and  the  nets.  These  once  proud  villagers 
were  now  tenants  of  wealthy  boat 
owners  and  hired  themselves  out  to  get 
a share  of  the  catch.  Aling  Maria  her- 
self had  become  a fish  vendor.  From 
the  days  of  plenty,  clean  beaches, 
good  houses  and  big  catches  they  had 
come  to  squalid  living  in  the  crumbling 
string  of  hovels  clinging  to  the  banks 
of  the  Santa  Rita  River,  Olongapo  City, 
Philippines. 

Aling  Maria  had  not  been  a very 
“religious”  woman  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  believing  in  shrines  and 
miracles  as  a way  out  of  this  world’s 
difficulties.  She  had  always  believed 
that  the  God  of  Love  had  given  every- 
thing necessary  for  life  and  it  was  up 
to  them  to  share  it  justly.  But  it  was 
now  obvious  to  Aling  Maria  that  the 
Faith  was  considered  by  many  as  “old 
fashioned  stories.”  Not  only  had  the 
neighbours  left  the  villages,  Maria 
thought  to  herself,  but  they  had  lost 
the  beliefs  and  values  that  had  held 
them  together.  It  was  therefore  with 
determination  that  Aling  Maria,  old 
and  bent,  was  making  her  way  across 
the  garbage  dump  to  join  the  small 
group  that  had  gathered  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  talk  about  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  reflect  on  their  problems 
and  make  plans  to  improve  their  life. 
It  was  time  to  ask  about  the  “why”  of 
poverty  and  the  value  of  life. 

For  Aling  Maria,  it  was  a coming 
together  of  the  old  clans,  the  gathering 
of  the  families,  a re-discovering  of  the 
need  they  had  for  each  other.  For  too 
long,  she  had  witnessed  the  drunken 
fights,  the  deaths  of  children  and  the 


constant  sickness  and  poverty  that  had 
descended  on  the  slums  like  a plague. 
She  joined  the  group  gathered  by  the 
water’s  edge  and  listened  as  they 
talked  about  the  false  power  that 
blinds  the  rich  and  the  true  power  that 
enlightens  and  brings  freedom,  a power 
that  teaches  one  to  see  with  the  heart. 
Aling  Maria  was  filled  with  joy  and 
hope  because  the  community  members 
were  taking  control  of  their  lives  and 
thinking  for  themselves.  As  she  sat 
with  them,  they  were  just  finishing  the 
Gospel  reading  about  how  God’s  word 
was  like  seed  thrown  on  the  land  but 
could  not  grow  because  there  were  so 
many  stones,  thorns  and  hard  hearts. 
Maria  was  thinking  of  the  selfishness 
that  pervaded  the  lives  of  the  slum 
dwellers  themselves. 

“We  must  find  an  inner  strength  to 
overcome  these  injustices.  Our  hearts 
are  like  stones  and  our  feelings  like 
thorns.  We  have  hardened  ourselves 
with  selfishness  and  greed.  We  are 
closed  to  each  other.  The  rich  work 
together  to  strengthen  their  power.  We 
fight  each  other  and  increase  our 
poverty.  Unless  we  understand  who  we 
are,  God’s  love  cannot  enter  our  hearts 
and  bring  us  freedom.” 

As  her  thoughts  ran  on,  the  group 
stood,  held  hands,  young  and  old  alike 
and  prayed,  “Our  Father . . . may  your 
Name  be  praised  . . . give  us  our  bread 
daily  . . . deliver  us  from  the  power  of 
evil  . . .”  Aling  Maria,  thinking  of  the 
fishing  cooperative  the  group  was 
forming,  prayed  with  all  her  heart: 
“God  is  with  us  . . . for  we  believe.” 
Her  eyes  closed,  and  they  were  once 
again  back  on  the  golden  beaches, 
heaving  and  pulling  the  great  net  and 
happy  as  they  brought  to  land  the  fish 
glistening  in  the  sun.  • 
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If  you’re  born 

Mr.  Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 


If  you’re  born  a human  oddity, 

'your  fate  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
Every  day  of  your  life,  starting  with 
infancy,  you  are  made  aware  that  you 
are  not  as  others  are.  When  little  Carl 
Unthan,  an  armless  child,  sat  by  the 
coffin  of  his  younger  brother,  he  heard 
his  kindly  neighbours  and  relatives 
whispering  — somehow,  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear  — that  God  had  taken 
the  wrong  child.  As  a boy,  Jack  Earle, 
the  Texas  giant,  had  to  race  home 
down  alleyways  to  avoid  the  gibes  of 
other  children. 

On  August  1 2,  1 973  Clara  and  Alta- 
gracia  Rodriguez  were  born  in  a 50-bed 
hospital  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Their  mother, 
Farida,  had  never  heard  of  Siamese 
twins;  her  doctor,  in  fact,  had  never 
predicted  twins  at  all.  Clara  and  Alta- 
gracia  were  born  face  to  face,  connected 
at  the  waist  and  the  abdomen.  The 
Rodriguez  girls  were  alive,  but  feeling 
they  would  soon  die,  nurses  told 
Farida  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
twins  but  they  had  died.  After  several 
days  Farida  was  told  the  truth  about 
her  children.  She  was  also  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  them  — 
there  was  no  way  to  separate  them. 
She  felt  they  would  never  survive.  The 
odds  were  definitely  against  Clara  and 
Altagracia.  The  infant  death  rate  in  the 


Dominican  Republic  is  over  three 
times  that  of  Canada,  and  46  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  common, 
easily  prevented  childhood  diseases. 
Simple  diarrhea  (and  the  subsequent 
dehydration)  is  a major  killer  in  itself, 
and  nearly  all  water  is  contaminated. 
In  the  village  of  Las  Auyamas  where 
the  Rodriguez  family  lived,  there  was 
scarcely  a person,  adult  or  child,  who 
did  not  have  parasites.  Most  children 
in  the  “campos"  (rural  areas  of  the 
country)  don’t  drink  milk  because  it 
costs  too  much.  Instead,  they  drink 
sugared  water.  Still  the  twins  not  only 
survived  but  continued  to  grow.  They 
got  bigger.  They  would  sit  rocking 
back  and  forth,  seemingly  sitting  on 
each  others  laps,  yet  actually  never 
able  to  sit  up  at  the  same  time.  One 
would  frequently  have  to  sit  up  just  to 
allow  the  other  to  sleep.  Basically,  they 
were  happy  and  playful  and,  to  every- 
one’s astonishment,  healthy.  In  their 
first  years  of  life  they  experienced  only 
two  bad  colds  and  somehow,  despite 
their  primitive  living  conditions,  were 
able  to  build  up  immunities  to  the 
infections  and  viruses  that  surrounded 
them. 

At  this  time  the  entire  Rodriguez 
family  consisting  of  the  father,  Salva- 
dor, the  mother;  Farida,  three  older 
children,  two  foster  children  and  the 
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a human 
oddity.. 


Sister  Cecile  Smith 
looking  after  Clara  and 
Altagracia.  This  photo 
was  taken  four  months 
after  the  operation 
which  separated  them. 


Siamese  twins,  lived  in  a two-room 
house  made  from  raw  palm  board 
planks  and  protected  from  the  elements 
by  a thin  roof  of  corrugated  tin.  The 
father  ran  a small  food  store  on  their 
one-acre  farm.  In  this  little  campo, 


Farida  looked  after  her  family  in  a 
house  with  neither  electricity  nor 
plumbing,  cooking  on  a charcoal  stove 
and  washing  the  clothes  in  a river  a 
half  mile  way. 

For  13  months  the  twins  lived  with 
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Dr.  Koop  (foreground)  outside  the  Rodriguez  home  in  Las  Auyamas. 


their  despairing  family  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions.  They  were 
believed  to  be  cursed  by  their  supersti- 
tious neighbours  and  doomed  by  local 
doctors.  Farida  especially  despaired  — 
partly  because  of  her  conviction  that 
her  daughters  would  soon  die  and  also, 
perhaps  even  more  frightening,  that 
they  might  live.  Farida  had  given  up 
hope  on  her  twins.  However,  it  was  at 
this  moment  that  hope  arrived.  A Mrs. 
Zimnoca  of  Philadelphia,  housewife 
and  mother  of  five,  learned  of  the 
plight  of  Clara  and  Altagracia  in  some 
remote  valley  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  She  phoned  Philadelphia’s 
Children’s  Hospital  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  the  twins.  On  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  was  a Doctor  C. 
Everett  Koop,  a very  religious  Presby- 


terian. He  had  separated  twin  Siamese 
girls  some  18  years  before.  He  was 
willing  to  give  it  a try. 

Hence,  Clara  and  Altagracia  left  Las 
Auyamas  in  September  of  1974  to 
enter  a world  of  medical  sophistication 
unheard  of  in  their  community  and 
unavailable  in  their  homeland.  The 
dramatic  and  delicate  surgery,  directed 
by  Doctor  Koop  and  assisted  by  a team 
of  23  surgeons,  lasted  more  than  10 
hours.  When  Mrs.  Rodriguez  was  finally 
informed  that  she  had  two  complete 
little  girls  instead  of  one  grotesque 
creature,  she  wept  with  joy.  The 
operation  which  made  medical  history 
was  performed  on  September  1 8, 1 974. 
Doctor  Koop  received  the  Dominican 
Republic’s  highest  award,  the  Order  of 
Duarte,  Sanchez  and  Mella. 
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Clara  stirring  mixture  to  make  candy 
to  sell.  Her  grandmother  looks  on. 


Anyway,  there  they  were,  the  now 
famous  separated  twins.  On  returning 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  the  twins 
with  their  mother  moved  from  their 
native  village  to  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
where  electricity  and  running  water 
were  available.  The  government  built 
for  them  a new  $10,000  home.  After 
being  separated  the  twins’  muscles 
were  undeveloped  and  their  ankles  and 


hips  required  extensive  exercise  and 
massage  to  restore  movement. 

The  San  Jose  Hospital,  where  the 
twins  were  born,  is  staffed  partly  by  a 
group  of  nuns  from  a Canadian  order, 
the  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph.  They  are  a dedicated  group  of 
women  who  obviously  enjoy  their 
work.  It  was  one  of  these,  Sister  Cecile 
Smith,  a pediatric  nurse,  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  steady  progress  of  these 
separated  twins.  Every  afternoon  for 
the  first  few  months,  Sister  Cecile 
went  cheerfully,  competently  and  per- 
sistently to  supervise  exercise  for  the 
twins  and,  in  unbelievable  time,  they 
were  walking  and  running  like  any 
normal  child. 

On  August  27,  1976  one  of  the 
twins,  Altagracia,  tragically  choked  to 
death  after  swallowing  a raw  bean.  It 
was  a freak  accident.  It  was  a definite 
blow  not  only  to  the  Rodriguez  family 
but  to  the  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  even  the 
world,  for  the  twins  had  become  world 
celebrities.  However,  in  time,  the 
sorrow  diminished.  Farida  continues 
to  enjoy  the  fame  her  Siamese  twins 
have  brought  her.  People  and  strangers 
come  up  to  her  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
and  even  in  Santo  Domingo  to  greet 
her.  She  makes  new  friends  easily. 
However,  basically,  Farida  is  a woman 
of  deep  faith.  Every  Sunday,  with 
Clara  by  her  side,  she  gathers  with 
other  members  of  this  community  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  to  assist  at  Mass  cele- 
brated by  Father  Lou  Quinn,  SFM,  at 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Altagracia  church. 
She  will  tell  you  “I  believe  in  God,  and 
I believe  in  heaven.”  And,  in  the  same 
breath,  she  adds,  “I  believe  in  Doctor 
C.  Everett  Koop.”  His  picture  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  her  simple  home.  • 
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Fr.  Brian  Swords  is  from  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  He  was  ordained  in  1968.  A t 
present  he  is  working  in  the  language 
centre  of  Fu  Jen  University,  Faiwan. 


Jesus  challenged  us  and  continues 
to  challenge  us  to  come  to  know 
God.  We  come  to  know  God  through 
Sacred  Scripture  (the  Word  of  God) 
and  our  traditions.  These  traditions  are 
those  which  we  inherited  and  the  ones 
we  generate  as  a consequence  of  our 
ancestors. 

If  we’ve  memorized  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  and  the  Old  Testament,  do 
we  know  God  more  or  better  than 
someone  who  hasn’t  heard  or  doesn’t 
know  the  Word  of  God?  This  question 
is  ours  to  ask  but  God’s  to  answer! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nonetheless 


essential  that  we  seek  to  know,  love 
and  serve  God.  As  a pilgrim  people 
with  a definite  beginning  to  this 
earthly  life  and  a very  real  end  in  sight, 
we  must  strive  to  understand  God  in 
this  world.  There  is  so  much  to  do,  see 
and  study  in  this  world.  How  can  we- 
ever  get  to  understand  more  about 
God?  There’s  just  so  much!  Granted 
the  task  is  daunting  and  the  expanse, 
grandeur  and  might  of  God  beyond 
our  wildest  grasp;  yet,  in  our  limited 
nature,  we  are  challenged  to  delve  into 
the  mystery  of  God  present  today  — 
to  and  for  us.  We  are  challenged  to  be 
a part  of  the  mystery! 

When  the  Word  of  God  is  read  in 
China  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
their  long  history  and  rich  culture  as  a 
background,  a haunting  beauty  of  God 
is  revealed.  It  is  His  face.  This  face  of 
God  beckons  us  to  come  and  learn 
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. . . the  face  of  God. 


more.  Isaiah  welcomed  the  Lord’s 
invitation  to  go  out  and  bring  the  good 
news  to  others  and  so  to  encounter 
Him  more  deeply.  Isaiah  said,  “Here  I 
am!  Send  me!”  Are  we  willing  to  be 
other  Isaiahs?  This  is  a quiet  challenge, 
but  a very  real  one.  The  challenge  is  to 
meet  God  as  He  is  to  and  for  China,  as 
He  is  to  and  for  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  world. 

Earlier  missionaries  in  this  century 
and  before  tried  a variety  of  ways  to 
establish  a beach-head  of  Catholicism 
in  China.  Their  approach,  appropriate 
for  their  time,  is  no  longer  serviceable. 
In  today’s  world,  we  are  challenged  to 
interpret  the  Good  News  in  a conscious 
way.  Formulas  or  recipes  for  interpre- 
tation and  living  out  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage don’t  exist.  We  are  dealing  with 
our  own  history  and  cultural  baggage 
as  well  as  that  of  other  peoples.  We  as 


pilgrims  must  “travel  light”  — excess 
baggage  will  prevent  us  from  making 
progress  to  our  destination  or  getting 
there  at  all!  We  must  seriously  examine 
this  baggage  we  carry,  know  where  we 
are  going,  why  we  go  and  with  whom 
we  wish  to  meet  and  be! 

The  challenge  to  seek  and  meet 
God  face  to  face  is  picked  up,  accepted 
and  worked  upon  by  people  of  faith. 
Those  with  heart,  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  creatively  humbled  and 
quietly  articulate,  are  being  asked  to 
come  and  follow.  They  are  being  asked 
to  meet  Christ  in  China  and  in  her 
people  and  so  to  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  God  more  concretely  in  this  present 
world.  This  they  are  challenged  to  do 
for  themselves  and  all  peoples  — this 
they  will  do  because  they  seek  the  face 
of  God!  Their  response  from  God  is 
firm  and  true:  “You  shall  find!”  • 
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Father  Hawkshaw 


Maru. 
Mother 
and 
Mission  in 
an  Oriental 
Culture 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM. 


|t  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
some  of  Japan’s  most  celebrated 
authors  are  Catholic.  This,  of  course,  is 
a tremendous  help  to  the  Church’s 
evangelization  endeavours  there  in  that 
it  is  through  their  novels  that  many 
non-Christians  come  to  know  of  Christ 
for  the  first  time. 


One  of  these  writers  is  a man  by  the 
name  of  Endo  Shusaku.  Two  of  his 
novels,  in  fact,  have  been  translated 
into  English.  The  one,  Silence,  is  a 
story  of  the  Japanese  martyrs  and 
God’s  apparent  silence  in  the  face  of 
their  suffering.  The  other,  Jesus:  A 
Life  of  Christ,  portrays  Christ  in  a very 
human  way.  Though  Endo  has  been 
criticized  for  the  way  in  which  he 
writes  about  Christ  and  the  Church,  I 
nonetheless  think  that  he  does  a good 
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job  of  introducing  the  Gospel  to  many 
who  would  not  otherwise  hear  it. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Endo 
has  a real  problem  with  Christianity  — 
the  lack  of  a mother  god.  In  Japanese 
religions  there  are  many  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  principal  diety  in  the 
Japanese  pantheon,  however,  is  a 
female.  According  to  legend,  all  Japa- 
nese are  descended  from  Amaterasu  O 
Mikami.  She  is  the  great  mother  god- 
dess. In  a culture  in  which  heart  and 
feeling  carry  more  weight  than  law, 
this  is  a logical  development.  Unlike  in 
the  paternal  culture  of  the  West,  the 
Japanese  stress  far  more  the  crucial 
importance  of  maternal  values. 

This  difference  in  cultural  emphasis 
between  East  and  West  is  a common 
theme  among  Japanese  intellectuals. 
Suzuki  Daisetsu,  an  authority  on  Zen, 
notes  that,  “If,  at  the  basis  of  the  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  Westerner, 
there  is  the  father,  it  is  the  mother 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  oriental 
nature.”  The  mother,  says  Suzuki, 
enfolds  everything  in  an  unconditional 
love.  There  is  no  question  of  right  or 
wrong.  Everything  is  accepted  without 
difficulties  or  questioning.  This,  he 
suggests,  contrasts  sharply  with  West- 
ern ways:  “Love  in  the  West  always 

contains  a residue  of  power.  Love  in 
the  East  is  all  embracing.” 

In  the  Japanese  family,  the  parent- 
child  relationship  is  emphasized  much 
more  than  the  husband-wife  relation- 
ship. More  to  the  point,  the  stress  is 
actually  on  the  mother-child  relation- 
ship. This  is  the  centre  of  the  home. 
The  father  is  the  “bread  winner.”  His 
centre  is  not  the  home,  but  the  com- 
pany and,  as  a general  rule,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  is  the  mother’s 
responsibility.  The  father  usually  gets 


home  very  late  at  night  and  leaves 
early  in  the  morning.  The  children,  as 
a rule,  have  little  contact  with  him. 
Indeed,  for  the  children,  the  father  is  a 
distant  figure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  mother  plays  such  a key  role  in  the 
family  and,  consequently,  in  the 
development  of  the  Japanese  person- 
ality. 

In  his  book,  The  Anatomy  of 
Dependence , Professor  Takeo  Doi  of 
the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  shows 
how  important  an  influence  the 
maternal  figure  exerts  on  the  Japanese 
personality.  His  point  of  departure  is 
the  concept  of  “amai.”  He  describes 
“amai”  as  the  feeling  that  all  normal 
infants  at  the  breast  have  toward  their 
mothers.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  desire 
to  be  passively  loved  and  the  unwilling- 
ness to  be  separated  from  the  warm 
mother-child  relationship  and  to  be 
cast  into  the  world  of  objective  reality. 
This  is  normal  for  the  infant,  says  Pro- 
fessor Doi,  but  it  is  problematic  when 
it  permeates  adult  life.  And  this,  he 
points  out,  is  precisely  what  happens 
in  Japan. 

While  I’m  not  an  expert  on  the 
psychology  of  the  Japanese,  I would 
have  to  agree  that  this  “amai”  trait  is 
very  much  a part  of  the  Japanese 
character.  Living  here  is  automatically 
to  experience  that  wonderful,  uncon- 
ditional love,  patience  and  long  suffer- 
ing of  the  mother  that  is  an  integral 
component  of  the  Japanese  as  a people. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Japa- 
nese can  be  demanding  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
worth  or  the  rights  of  the  other  person. 
A couple  of  examples  of  Japanese 
indulgence  will  help  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  that  statement. 

The  streets  in  the  area  where  I work, 
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The  “woman”  and  her  “hour” 
in  Japanese  art. 


even  the  main  thoroughfare,  are 
extremely  narrow.  The  traffic  is  single 
lane  each  way  with  little  room  to 
spare.  Vet  it  isn't  uncommon  for  a 
fellow  to  park  his  car  right  in  the  lane 
to  go  into  a store  or  a house  for  five  or 
ten  minutes.  Of  course,  it  isn’t  long 
before  the  traffic  is  lined  up  behind 
him,  and  the  drivers  begin  to  duck  out 
and  around  our  friend’s  automobile 
when  there’s  a break  in  the  oncoming 
traffic.  Amazingly,  you’ll  hear  no 
impatient  honking  of  horns  or  angry 
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voices  raised.  It  is  just  taken  for 
granted.  Can  you  imagine  the  din  if 
you  pulled  a stunt  like  that  on  a 
Canadian  city  street? 

Another  example  of  Japanese  indul- 
gence is  this.  At  least  twice  I have  been 
watching  nationally  televised  baseball 
games  with  over  50,000  spectators  in 
attendance.  In  both  instances  one  of 
the  managers  called  his  players  into 
the  dug-out  and  refused  to  play  because 
he  figured  his  team  was  the  victim  of  a 
bad  call.  Both  times  this  happened, 
fans,  umpires  and  a large  TV.  audience 
were  forced  to  wait  over  an  hour 
before  the  team  again  took  to  the 
playing  field.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  affair  was  that  no  one  did 
anything  about  it.  Everyone  just  waited 
for  the  manager  to  get  over  his  snit  so 
the  game  could  resume. 

These  two  examples,  I think,  point 
out  the  need  for  balance  in  our  lives. 
To  get  back  to  what  I was  talking 
about  earlier,  this  means  that  in  our 
family,  social  and  spiritual  lives  we 
need  the  male  and  the  female,  the 
influence  of  both  father  and  mother. 
Along  with  unconditional  love  we  also 
need  limits  that  help  us  face  reality. 

Christianity,  of  course,  clearly  has 
the  paternal  figure  of  God  the  Father. 
Endo  Shusaku  was  clearly  aware  of 
this.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  he 
has  not  found  Mary  in  his  Christian 
life  as  Mother.  Professor  Doi  mentions 
in  his  book  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  in  the  United  States  giving  a talk 
on  the  concept  of  “amai.”  Professor 


Statue  of  Our  Lady  in 
Nagasaki:  “amai” 
personified. 
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Hayakawa,  a former  president  of  San 
Francisco  University  and  currently  a 
U.S.  senator,  was  in  the  audience.  He 
asked  Doi  if  “amai”  was  something 
like  the  feeling  that  Catholics  have 
towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  I 
found  Hayakawa’s  remark  very 
interesting  in  that  it  pointed  to  the 
very  warmth  that  Endo  would  be  look- 
ing for  in  Christianity. 

In  any  case,  St.  John’s  gospel  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  Mary  is 
our  mother.  His  gospei  is  modelled  on 
the  creation  stories  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  For  John,  the  death-resurrec- 
tion is  a new  creation  for  humanity. 
The  first  chapter  of  John’s  gospel  deals 
with  the  first  six  days  of  Christ’s  pub- 
lic life.  The  second  chapter  begins  with 
the  seventh  day,  at  which  time  Jesus 
attends  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  and 
changes  water  into  wine.  This  was  his 
first  miracle  and  it  was  meant  to  sym- 
bolize the  new  creation  that  would 
take  place  following  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion. By  letting  his  glory  be  seen,  the 
disciples  came  to  believe  in  him. 

Mary  makes  two  appearances  in 
John’s  gospel,  first  at  the  marriage 
feast  and,  later,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
When  the  wine  ran  short  at  Cana,  it 
was  Mary  who  brought  it  to  his  atten- 
tion. Jesus  replied,  “Woman,  why  turn 
to  me?  My  hour  has  not  come  yet.”  In 
John’s  gospel,  the  words  “woman” 
and  “my  hour”  have  a special  meaning. 
The  term  “woman”  is  a reference  to  the 
woman  of  Genesis,  that  is,  to  Eve.  The 
“hour”  of  Jesus  is  the  hour  of  his 
glory,  the  death-resurrection  event. 
Jesus  seems  to  be  saying  to  Mary  that 
it  is  not  his  hour  yet,  but  when  it 
comes  it  will  be  her  hour,  too.  In  chap- 
ter 19  of  his  gospel,  when  Jesus  is 
hanging  on  the  cross,  he  looks  down 


and  sees  Mary  and  John  standing 
below.  He  says  to  Mary,  “Woman,  this 
is  your  son”  and  to  John,  “This  is 
your  mother.”  In  other  words,  Mary  is 
the  new  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  the 
faithful,  here  represented  by  John,  the 
beloved  disciple.  In  short,  Mary,  as 
mother  of  the  Saviour,  participates 
intimately  in  the  work  of  the  new 
creation  and  Jesus,  from  the  cross 
itself,  makes  it  clear  that  she  is  our 
spiritual  mother  in  the  work  of 
salvation. 

Still,  the  question  remains.  Why  did 
God  give  us  Mary  as  our  mother?  What 
was  the  purpose  in  His  doing  so? 

Christianity  is  a religion  in  which 
God  takes  on  flesh  in  Jesus.  God 
makes  his  love  for  the  human  race 
explicit  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  This  love  of  God  for  us 
is  described  in  various  ways  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  both  paternal  and 
maternal.  But  as  a male,  Christ  could 
not  make  God’s  maternal  love  explicit 
in  the  way  that  a woman  and  mother 
could  do.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
God  chose  Mary  to  make  his  maternal 
love  explicit  in  her  person.  In  his  hour 
of  darkness,  Jesus  was  rejected  by  the 
priestly  religious  authorities;  the 
crowds  stood  far  off;  even  his  disciples 
lost  faith  in  him.  Yet,  at  this  hour,  it 
was  Mary  who  was  still  there  believing 
in  him.  Mary  brings  a maternal  tender- 
ness to  our  devotions.  Those  who  call 
Mary  “mother”  know,  in  their  darkest 
hours  when  God  seems  far  away,  that 
she  will  never  abandon  them. 

With  the  maternal  tenderness  of 
Mary  at  the  centre  of  our  Faith  I am 
sure  that  Christianity  can  find  a place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people 
for  whom  the  mother  plays  so  impor- 
tant a role.  • 
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The  Plight 
of  Brazil *s 
Native 
Peoples 


Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  SFM. 


Introduction 

It  was  two  Brazilian  Jesuit  priests, 
Egidio  Schwade  and  Antonio  Isai, 
who  first  encouraged  me  to  help  them 
do  a survey  of  the  living  conditions  in 
which  the  native  peoples  of  Amazonas, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  region, 
found  themselves.  Both  priests  were 
members  of  the  Indigenist  Missionary 
Council  or  CIMI  — the  acronym  for 
the  Conse/ho  I nd {genista  Missionaria. 
At  the  time  they  were  living  in  Mato 
Grosso,  the  state  just  south  of  Ama- 
zonas where  the  Scarboro  Fathers  have 
worked  for  the  past  20  years.  Egidio 
was  secretary  general  of  the  Council 
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and  Antonio  was  actively  involved  in 
land  questions  relating  to  the  native 
peoples. 

After  almost  two  years  of  searching 
for  ways  to  best  describe  the  situation 
of  the  native  peoples  throughout 
Brazil,  a breakthrough  was  made  when 
CIMI  began  to  promote  indigenous 
pastoral  meetings  in  which  the  native 
peoples  were  invited  by  the  mission- 
aries to  be  the  essential  participants. 

In  adopting  this  approach,  a com- 
pletely new  vista  opened  up  to  us. 
Finally,  we  discovered  how  to  present 
a lucid  and  coherent  articulation  of 
the  native  people’s  life  situation.  The 
answer  was  here  all  the  time  — it  was 
the  native  peoples  themselves.  The 
articulation  was  slow  and  faltering  at 
times  because  the  Indians  had  to  speak 
Portuguese  rather  than  their  own  lan- 
guage. Nonetheless,  well  springs  of 
understanding  bubbled  to  the  surface 
as  we  listened  to  the  testimonies, 
observations,  anecdotal  stories  and 
tribal  histories  given  to  us  by  chiefs, 
sub-chiefs,  other  community  leaders 
and  catechists. 

The  Survival  Complex 

They  began  by  describing  their  land 
and  its  boundaries  — the  trees,  rocks, 
hills,  mountains,  groves,  meadows, 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  springs  and  quag- 
mires. They  mentioned,  too,  the  plant- 
ing fields,  the  hunting  trails  and  the 
fishing  zones  that  either  belonged  or 
were  assigned  to  one’s  own  or  to  a 
neighbouring  tribe.  All  of  these  places, 
especially  the  burial  grounds  of  ances- 
tors and  relatives  are  sacred  because 
they  are  integrally  related  to  the  sur- 
vival complex  of  the  tribal  religion. 
Religion  among  the  Indians  is  not 
compartmentalized.  Rather,  it  pervades 


every  area  and  act  of  life.  Their 
religion,  thought  patterns  and  mental 
schemes  are  without  exception  ex- 
pressed in  relationship  to  the  land  — 
the  land  upon  and  by  which  they  live. 

The  “Walk  Of  Life” 

Now  tell  me,  how  can  someone 
who  is  unaware  of  or  disregards  this 
whole  cultural  fabric  which  sustains 
the  life  of  the  tribal  group  recommend 
a delimitation  of  Indian  lands  or  a 
reduction  of  Indian  territory  or  the 
transferral  of  a tribe  to  another  location 
without,  in  effect,  assaulting  the  whole 
“walk  of  life”  of  that  people?  Will  not 
tribal  equilibrium  be  destroyed  by 
severing  the  people  and  their  identity 
from  the  land?  To  do  this  is  to  be  an 
agent  of  ethnocide! 

Protection  or  Destruction 

The  Indians  with  whom  we  spoke 
told  us  of  the  reprehensible  activities 
of  the  Fundagdo  Nacional  do  Indio 
(National  Indian  Foundation),  known 
simply  as  FUNAI.  In  theory  this  is  the 
Indian  protection  agency  of  the  federal 
government  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  Indians 
told  us  that  FUNAI  agents  are  hardly 
in  the  business  of  “protection”.  On 
the  contrary,  they  tend  to  collaborate 
with  local  cattle  raisers  and  business- 
men who  have  already  seriously 
encroached  upon  tribal  lands.  Indeed, 
FUNAI  at  times  has  given  them  tacit 
approval  to  further  invade  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians.  In  at  least  one 
instance,  FUNAI  even  provided  barbed 
wire  to  these  outsiders  to  fence  off 
native  tribal  treaty  land  from  the 
Indians  themselves! 

The  chiefs  also  told  us  about 
FUNAI ’s  Department  of  Indigenous 
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Custodians  of  Manitou’s  creation 


Patrimony  which  operates  sawmills  on 
Indian  forest  lands  but  which  neither 
pays  for  the  logs  nor  provides  compen- 
sation for  the  devastated  stands  of 
pine,  cedar  and  other  precious  and 
valuable  types  of  lumber.  Buyers  and 
exporters  of  castanha  do  Para  (Brazil 
nuts)  also  engage  in  profitable  business 
activities  at  the  Indians’  expense  — and 
this  in  spite  of  FUNAI’s  guardianship. 
Private  companies  and  non-Indian 
commercial  groups,  operating  indus- 
tries of  this  type,  continually  enter 
Indian  lands  with  FUNAI’s  permission 
to  pursue  their  rapacious  monetary 
activities.  So,  too,  do  prospectors. 
Moreover,  even  when  FUNAI  does 
attempt  to  expel  these  intruders,  it 
does  not  have  the  effective  clout  to  do 
so.  Quite  simply,  it  is  powerless  to 
override  decisions  that  emanate  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Army  or  the  various  super- 


intendancies of  development  in  the 
country. 

This  is  a particularly  serious  weak- 
ness, especially  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  prospectors.  Since  the 
latter  part  of  1978,  they  have  been 
invading  Indian  lands  in  the  federal 
territory  of  Roraima  (formerly  referred 
to  as  Rio  Branco)  and  bringing  the 
usual  dead-pan  presents  of  fatal  and 
contagious  diseases  to  the  Yanomamo 
Indians  who  live  there:  tuberculosis, 
measles,  influenza,  the  common  cold, 
(which  in  isolated  and  semi-contacted 
tribes  results  in  fatal  epidemics  that 
have  been  known  to  kill  off  over  a 
third  of  the  population  infected), 
venereal  disease  and  a host  of  other 
afflictions.  When  FUNAI  threatened 
to  have  the  prospectors  expelled  and 
to  prohibit  further  entry,  the  governor 
of  Roraima  flew  to  the  area  from  the 
capital  of  Boa  Vista  as  a gesture  to 
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defy  anyone  who  would  challenge  his 
authority.  By  this  action,  the  message 
was  clear:  no  one  would  close  the  area 
to  the  prospecting  companies. 

Traditional  Leadership  vs.  Imposed 
Structures 

The  Indians  told  us  even  more 
about  FUNAI  — and  about  missionaries. 
It  was  pointed  out  how  frequently 
they  set  up  among  the  I ndians  a leader- 
ship that  was  alien  to  tribal  ways  and, 
to  a large  degree,  submissive  to  the 
wishes  of  FUNAI  and  the  missionaries. 
In  so  doing,  they  brought  about  a divi- 
sion of  loyalties  within  tribal  life  that 
functioned  to  weaken  and  subsequently 
break  down  the  traditional  and 
authentic  structure  of  indigenous 
leadership. 

Traditionally,  the  Tuxaua  is  the 
grand  chief  of  the  tribe.  Fie  counsels 
the  members  of  the  tribe  as  also  the 
lesser  or  sub-chiefs.  He  also  makes 
appeals  to  the  members  to  do  this  or 


that  and  he  is  listened  to,  not  because 
he  is  some  sort  of  authoritarian  tyrant, 
but  because  of  his  profound  wisdom. 
The  chief  does  not  give  out  absolute 
commands.  This  may  be  surprising  to 
some  of  us,  but  that  is  only  a reflec- 
tion of  our  distorted  image  of  the  role 
of  the  Indian  chief  that  so  many  of  us 
have  carried  around  since  childhood. 

A tribe  also  has  caciques.  These  are 
lesser  chiefs  (some  of  whom  are 
warrior  chiefs)  whose  principal  function 
is  the  defense  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
almost  always  charismatic  persons  who 
arise  in  times  of  crisis.  Other  tribal 
members  may  also  rise  to  the  fore  to 
provide  special  services  in  times  of 
great  need,  e.g.  as  in  the  case  of  famine, 
epidemic  or  natural  disaster. 

All  of  this  happens  naturally  and 
traditionally.  Suddenly,  FUNAI  and 
the  missionaries  come  on  the  scene. 
What  happens?FUNAI  selects  its  own 
leader  from  within  any  group  of 
Indians  (usually  a tribe  or  a settlement) 
and  designates  him  as  a capitao 
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Future  victim  of 
ethnocide? 


(captain).  A religious  mission  body 
selects  its  own  preferred  leaders  of  a 
tribe  or  group  and  designates  one  as  a 
presidente  (president),  another  as  a 
catequista  (catechist),  another  as  a 
secretario  (secretary)  and  still  another 
as  a tesoureiro  (treasurer). 

There  it  is,  like  toadstools  after  a 
rain!  A new  leadership  structure  — 
another  present  for  the  tribe  — now 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  traditional 
and  authentic  leadership.  A rift  results, 
tribal  goals  are  thrown  into  disarray, 
and  the  process  of  detribalization  has 
begun.  With  this  initiation  of  the  dis- 
integration dynamic,  the  ethnocidal 
process  begins.  It  is  manifested  within 
the  Indian  population  in  the  crisis  of 
thoughts  and  ideas,  the  flood  of  indis- 
criminate and  unnecessary  consumer- 
ism, alcoholism,  obnoxious  demeanour, 
decadence  of  mind  and  body  and, 
ultimately,  in  aimless  drift  and  suicidal 
behaviour. 

At  one  of  the  regional  meetings  I 
attended  at  Uaupes  in  northwestern 


Amazonas  several  Indians,  among 
whom  were  representatives  of  the 
Desana,  Tariana,  Kurripako  and  Cubeo 
tribes,  described  the  functions  of  the 
tribal  leadership  structure  I mentioned 
above.  One  of  them  then  sadly 
remarked,  “This  word,  capitao,  that 
FUNAI  gave  us.  . .we  don’t  use  that 
term  in  our  language.  . .we  don’t  know 
what  it  really  means!”  The  others 
nodded  in  agreement. 

Indian  Religion 

The  Indians  also  talked  of  blessings 
and  healings,  of  curses  and  spells,  of 
divinations  and  the  mat  olhado  (evil 
eye).  They  related  anecdotes  about 
their  curandeiros  or  medicine  men 
who,  after  chewing  a natural  halu- 
cinogenic,  often  see  in  a vision  or 
trance  a plant,  the  seed,  root,  bark  or 
leaf  of  which  they  can  make  the 
appropriate  remedy  or  medicine  to 
cure  their  patients.  The  pajes,  too, 
play  an  important  role.  They  are 
shamans  or  sorcerers  who,  by  means  of 
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rituals  consisting  of  incantations, 
prayers,  fetishes,  blowing  smoke  or 
sucking  various  parts  of  the  patient’s 
body,  can  take  away  evil  spirits  that 
may  reside  in  the  sick  person. 

They  also  spoke  of  the  power  of 
prayer.  In  one  instance,  a Cubeo 
Indian  who  was  teaching  me  some 
phrases  in  the  Tukario  language,  des- 
cribed in  his  simple,  intense  way  how 
he  prayed  to  God  with  all  his  strength 
so  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  care 
of  his  young  son  when  they  were  being 
swamped  in  their  small  dugout  canoe 
(casco)  during  a tropical  rain  storm. 
The  storm  was  so  bad,  he  said,  that 
you  couldn’t  see  an  arm’s  length.  They 
were  on  a stretch  of  the  river  which 
formed  into  a lake  and  they  were  far 
from  shore.  But,  said  he,  the  spirit  of 
God  brought  them  safely  to  the  tiny 
river  port  of  their  home.  His  prayer 
had  been  answered.  This  story  may 


not  sound  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  his 
attitude  in  telling  it  spoke  volumes  — 
he  was  simply  relating  a statement  of 
unquestioned  fact  about  the  power  of 
prayer. 

Neglecting  Cultural  Need 

I could  say  much  more  about  the 
culture  of  the  Brazilian  native  peoples, 
but  I think  the  above  material  is  suf- 
ficient to  allow  you  to  draw  a few 
conclusions.  It  is  evident  to  me,  at 
least,  that  FUNAI  and  many  mission- 
aries, also,  in  proposing  the  delimitation 
of  Indian  reserves  and  territories,  are 
thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  their 
own  sphere  of  influence  or  constituen- 
cies. They  are  unthinkingly  looking 
only  to  those  areas  in  which  they  can 
conveniently  establish  their  own 
pastoral  programmes  more  effectively, 
while  neglecting  the  cultural  needs  of 
the  Indians.  All  too  often,  they  are 
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leaving  out  in  the  cold  the  tribal 
groups  who  are  resisting  total  assimila- 
tion into  the  national  culture,  who  are 
fighting  for  their  very  survival  as  a 
distinct  group  with  a fully  established 
and  long-standing  identity.  All  too 
often,  what  the  missionaries  think  is 
appropriate  catechisis  or  effective 
prosyletizing  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
means  of  reinforcing  and  justifying  the 
assimilation  tactics  of  the  dominant 
culture. 

Only  a profound  ignorance  of  the 
survival  needs  and  technology  of  the 
beaver  would  allow  us  to  pretend  to 
teach  the  beaver  where  and  how  to 
build  its  dam,  or  the  weaver  bird 
where  and  how  to  weave  its  secure  and 
cosy  hanging-basket  home.  But  do  we 
also  pretend  to  teach  the  native  peoples 
our  survival  technology  and  all  the 
social  obligations  of  our  national  cul- 
ture? If  we  insist  that  the  native  peoples 
become  totally  assimilated  to  our  way 
of  doing  things,  then  we  are  also 
demanding  that  they  cease  to  be  who 
and  what  they  are.  This,  of  course,  is 
ethnocide.  It  devastates  the  lives  of  a 
people  by  destroying  their  culture. 

Two  Warnings:  Seathal  and  Jeremiah 

It  was  some  two  centuries  ago  that 
Seathal,  the  profoundly  wise  chief  of 
the  Duwamish  and  Suquamish  tribes, 
sent  a reply  to  the  first  U.S.  president, 
George  Washington,  refusing  his  request 
to  send  Indian  youths  to  a military 
training  school  to  receive,  as  Washing- 
ton proposed,  a splendid  “preparation 
for  life”  education.  Seathal  revealed  to 
the  president  the  ethnocidal  con- 
sequences of  such  “education”  for  his 
people.  He  spoke  about  the  earth  and 
its  resources  — gifts  for  which  every- 
one had  responsibility.  He  also 


predicted  that  the  day  was  fast 
approaching  when  the  white  people  of 
North  America  would  be  “perishing  in 
their  own  pollution  and  wastes”  — a 
situation  that  would  result  because  of 
their  failure  to  take  seriously  God’s 
command  that  they  be  responsible 
stewards  of  His  creation. 

An  image  with  which  Jeremiah 
(12:10-12)  described  a devastated 
Israel  and  Judah  keeps  coming  to  mind: 

Many  shepherds  have  laid  my 
vineyard  waste,  have  trampled 
down  my  inheritance,  reducing  my 
pleasant  inheritance  to  a deserted 
wilderness. 

They  have  made  it  a mournful, 
desolate  place,  desolate  before  me. 

The  whole  land  has  been  devas- 
tated and  no  one  takes  it  to  heart. 

The  devastators  have  arrived  . . . 
from  end  to  end  of  the  land  there  is 
no  peace  for  any  living  thing. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  native 
peoples  of  the  Americas  by  white 
colonizers,  along  with  the  ravaging  of 
their  lands  and  the  ongoing  destruc- 
tion of  their  culture,  is,  l think,  a close 
parallel  to  the  devastation  wrought 
upon  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  7th 
century  B.C.  by  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites  and  Edomites. 

A Postscript 

The  descendents  of  the  native 
peoples  of  North  and  South  America 
still  hold  in  their  memories  the  belief 
that  after  the  white  race  has  finished 
its  course  of  domination,  the  Indians 
will  rise  out  of  the  remnants  of  their 
ruin,  desolation  and  oppression,  and 
be  called  once  more  to  act  as  faithful 
stewards  and  custodians  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Manitou,  the  great  Spirit,  who 
breathes  life  into  all  created  things.  • 
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Y^/hen  missionaries  go  to  a new  land,  they  may  be  quite  well  versed  in  the 
Gospel  they  want  to  proclaim,  but  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
culture  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  going  to  live  and  work.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  dilemmas  facing  missionaries  in  this  day  and  age. 
Consider,  for  a moment,  the  following  passage  by  one  of  the  Church’s  leading 
mission  theologians: 

“To  be  a good  missionary,  one  must  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  others  . . . 
Do  not  exercise  any  zeal  nor  bring  forth  any  argument  to  convince  them  that 
they  should  change  their  rites,  their  ways  and  customs  ...  Do  not  bring  them 
our  countries,  but  the  faith  — this  faith  that  does  not  thrust  aside  nor  hurt  the 
rites  and  ways  of  any  people  . . . but  on  the  contrary  wants  them  to  be  kept 
and  protected  ...  To  bring  changes  to  the  customs  of  a nation,  especially  to 
those  customs  that  have  been  in  use  as  far  back  as  the  eiders  can  recall,  is  the 
most  powerful  curse  of  estrangement  and  of  hatred.  ” 

By  the  way,  that  leading  mission  theologian  I referred  to  above  was  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  The  passage  I quoted  was  written  in  1659  ! 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Fr.  Allan  (Ben)  McRae  was  born  in 
St.  Raphael’s  West,  Ontario,  and 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1 936. 
He  first  worked  in  China  and  later 
in  the  Bahamas,  in  between  these 
appointments,  Fr.  McRae  worked  as 
an  army  chaplain.  He  is  now  retired 
from  active  duties. 


No  expensive  trappings 

Dack  in  1967  I spent  a month  in  the  little  town  of  Bight  on  Cat  Island  in  the 
^Bahamas.  I was  the  only  priest  there.  In  fact,  I was  temporarily  replacing  Fr. 
Gerald  Stock,  SFM,  who  was  back  home  in  Canada  on  furlough. 

I still  remember  that  very  hot  August  day  when  I received  an  urgent  request 
from  a parishioner  to  pick  up  his  dying  mother  in  Port  Arthur  (a  tiny  hamlet  at 
the  extreme  north  end  of  the  island)  and  take  her  back  to  Bight. 

My  first  reactions  were  of  the  “why”  and  “how”  variety:  why  the  request 
and  how  could  I fulfill  it.  As  to  the  “why”,  it  would  seem  that  the  dear  old  lady 
had  expressed  her  desire  to  die  in  her  home  village  of  Bight.  The  “how”  turned 
out  to  be  Fr.  Gerry’s  half-ton  pick-up.  With  the  aid  of  a mattress  from  the 
rectory,  the  truck  was  transformed  into  an  ambulance.  Despite  my  fears  and  mis- 
givings, all  went  well  and,  within  four  hours,  and  a 50-mile  round  trip,  Rebecca 
Foster  had  been  transported  back  to  her  ancestral  home.  In  keeping  with  her 
premonitions  of  approaching  death,  she  did  indeed  die*  peacefully  the  following 
morning. 

The  next  day  Fr.  Gerry’s  truck  was  again  transformed,  this  time  into  a hearse 
for  the  transportation  of  Rebecca’s  remains  from  her  home  to  the  church  and 
then  to  the  cemetery. 

This  simple  event  spread  over  three  days  is  still  very  vividly  remembered  by 
me.  Flere  was  a devout  soul  of  simple,  happy  faith  in  the  Lord  going  on  to  her 
final  reward  and  leaving  behind  her  very  few  material  possessions.  This  was 
surely  not  a funeral  all  cluttered  up  with  today’s  expensive  trappings.  In  its 
simplicity  it  was  symbolic  of  a way  of  life,  a good  life  — a life  that  one  can  have 
and  see  in  the  Bahamas.  It  is  something  I will  always  cherish.  • 

Fr.  Allan  McRae,  SFM. 
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□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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EDITORIAL 


Of  poets  and  prophets  and 

the  sin  of  omission 

Poets  and  prophets  have  always  been  the  most  incisive  of  social  critics.  Un- 
fortunately, such  people  tend  to  live  on  the  margins  of  the  dominant  cul- 
ture. It's  not  so  much  that  they  choose  to  do  so.  Rather,  it  is  we  who  push  them 
to  the  periphery  of  the  societal  mainstream.  Why?  Because  they  too  often  have  a 
message  that  the  majority  of  us  do  not  want  to  hear. 

Have  ypu  ever  heard  of  Duke  Redbird?  Probably  not.  He’s  a Dene  poet  whose 
mighty  pen  issues  disturbing  challenges  that  our  political,  financial  and,  yes,  even 
religious  leaders  would  rather  ignore.  His  voice  is  shrill  and  penetrating.  Listen  to 
it! 

/ am  the  Redman 

Son  of  the  forest,  mountain  and  lake 

What  use  have  / of  the  asphalt 

What  use  have  / of  the  brick  and  concrete 

What  use  have  / of  the  automobile 

Think  you  these  gifts  divine 

That  / should  be  humbly  grateful. 

/ am  the  Redman 

Son  of  the  tree,  hill  and  stream 

What  use  have  / of  china  and  crystal 

What  use  have  / of  diamonds  and  gold 

What  use  have  / of  money 

Think  you  these  from  heaven  sent 

That  / should  be  eager  to  accept. 

/ am  the  Redman 
Son  of  the  earth,  water  and  sky 
What  use  have  / of  silk  and  velvet 
What  use  have  / of  nylon  and  plastic 
What  use  have  / of  your  religion 
Think  you  these  be  holy  and  sacred 
That  / should  kneel  in  awe. 

/ am  the  Redman 
/ look  at  you  White  Brother 
And  I ask  you 

Save  not  me  from  sin  and  evil 
Save  yourself 
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EDITORIAL 


There’s  an  eerie,  biblical  ring  to  Redbird’s  lament.  It  calls  to  mind  the  warn- 
ing of  the  prophet  Habbakuk  to  the  Chaldean  oppressors  of-lsrael: 

Trouble  is  coming  to  the  man  who  grossly  exploits  others  for  the 
sake  of  his  House,  to  fix  his  nest  on  high  and  so  evade  the  hand  of 
misfortune. 

You  have  contrived  to  bring  shame  on  your  House:  by  making  an 
end  of  many  peoples  you  have  worked  your  own  ruin. 

The  grim  consequences  of  the  greed  of  the  powerful  are  evident  throughout 
the  world,  but  perhaps  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  earth’s 
indigenous  peoples  — the  “little  ones”  of  the  Gospel.  Last  month  in  this  maga- 
zine, Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  SFM  described  the  situation  of  the  Amazonian  native 
peoples  of  Brazil  as  they  struggle  to  maintain  their  ancient  traditions  and  culture 
in  the  face  of  alien  and  genocidal  “development”  policies  foisted  upon  them  by 
misguided  and  insensitive  governmental,  financial  and  religious  bodies.  In  this 
issue,  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  SFM  takes  a look  at  the  tragic  effects  of  similar  policies 
upon  Canada’s  native  peoples,  in  particular,  upon  the  Dene  nation.  Fie  does  not, 
however,  simply  condemn  the  powerful.  Like  Justin,  Joe  has  taken  to  heart  the 
uncomfortable  words  of  the  poet  and  the  prophet  and  subjected  his  own  atti- 
tudes and  values,  as  a self-proclaimed  member  of  the  silent  majority,  to  a critical 
and  forthright  re-examination  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  high  time,  in  fact,  that  we  all  do  likewise.  All  too  often,  the  Father’s 
most  precious  creation  — the  human  person  — is  hurt,  degraded  and  condemned 
to  misery,  not  simply  by  purposive  actions  on  the  part  of  the  powerful,  but  also, 
by  our  collective  failure  to  act  at  all,  by  indifference,  in  a word,  by  the  sin  of 
omission.  This  is  clearly  the  message  of  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  the  last 
Judgment: 

Go  away  from  me,  with  your  curse  upon  you,  to  the  eternal  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  / was  hungry  and  you 
never  gave  me  food;  I was  thirsty  and  you  never  gave  me  anything 
to  drink;  I was  a stranger  and  you  never  made  me  welcome,  naked 
and  you  never  clothed  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  you  never  visited 
me  ... . Lord  when  did  we  see  you  hungry  or  thirsty,  a stranger  or 
naked,  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  come  to  your  help? ...  I tell 
you  solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  neglected  to  do  this  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  you  neglected  to  do  it  to  me. 

The  laments  of  the  poet  and  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  are  uncomfortable, 
precisely  because  they  so  often  evoke  this  powerful  passage  about  the  sin  of 
omission  from  Matthew’s' gospel.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  family,  our- 
selves and  our  native  brothers  and  sisters  included,  let’s  thank  God  they  do.  • 
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The  Jeepney  is  an  old  but  reliable  means  of  travel  all  over  the  Philippines. 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM 

In  travelling  about  in  the  Philippines 
"or  Indonesia  the  best  advice  for  a 
short  term  visitor  is  not  to  worry 
about  when  you  will  arrive  in  a par- 
ticular place  but  only  lean  back  and 
enjoy  the  process  of  getting  there. 
Riding  the  bus  from  one  town  to 

in  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines 
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another  town  is  much  the  same  in 
both  countries.  The  journey  takes  a 
long  time  because  the  roads  are  bad 
and  you  can  figure  on  at  least  one  or 
two  flats  on  the  way.  The  tires  are 
worn  so  thin  and  so  smooth,  that  there 
is  only  the  suggestion  of  a tread.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  driver  were  deter- 
mined to  get  the  last  possible  mile 
out  of  those  ancient  tires.  He  is. 

Nobody  so  much  as  stirs  from  the 
seat  when  a tire  goes  flat.  In  fact  very 
likely  one  or  two  people  with  assorted 
livestock  will  get  on.  The  jack  must  be 
a veritable  crane  because  the  bus  is 
filled  to  capacity  and  the  roof  is  piled 
high  with  heavy  baggage  and  machine 
parts.  With  little  fuss  and  no  com- 
plaints the  driver  and  his  helpers 
change  the  tire.  They  usually  carry 


two  extra  tires  and  if  there  are  more 
than  two  flats  then  everyone  waits 
for  another  bus  with  better  luck  and 
a lot  of  confidence  to  provide  a spare. 

As  the  bus  pulls  into  town  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  people  gather  round  to 
see  who  is  on  it.  It  is  a welcome 
distraction  on  a quiet  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  bus  driver  and  his  helpers 
jump  down  to  receive  the  luggage  and 
to  help  the  passengers  on  to  the  bus. 
They  laugh  and  shout  a lot  as  they 
throw  the  bags  on  the  roof.  It’s  very 
human  and  it’s  very  friendly.  You  may 
be  squashed  in  with  a lot  of  people 
and  goats  and  chickens,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  how  people  are  enjoying  the 
trip.  It  would  be  strange  if  you  did  not 
manage  to  strike  up  a conversation 
with  some  of  the  people  crowded  in 
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The  pedicab  is  still  one  of  the  most  common  means  of  transportation. 


around  you.  Nobody  is  looking  at  his 
watch  or  consulting  a time-table  or, 
God  forbid,  complaining  about  the 
long  delay.  They  all  know  that  the  bus 
will  get  there  . . . eventually. 

The  Jeepny  in  the  Philippines  serves 
as  a bus  between  towns  and,  in  the  big 
cities  like  Manila  and  Cebu,  it  is  the 
most  common  means  of  transporta- 
tion. With  a sketchy  idea  of  the  city 
you  can  just  jump  aboard  when  it 
slows  down.  By  some  strange  tele- 
pathy the  driver  is  able  to  tell  without 
so  much  as  a backward  glance  those 
who  have  paid  and  those  who  have 
not.  This  is  no  small  thing  when  you 
consider  that  people  are  constantly 
getting  on  and  off  the  open-ended 
Jeepney.  When  the  Jeepney  is  espe- 
cially crowded  there  is  usually  a boy 


crawling  over  the  top  and  around  the 
sfdes  with  bills  between  his  fingers  as 
he  collects  the  fares.  It  is  thrilling  to 
watch  but  I wouldn’t  want  to  pay  his 
insurance  premiums. 

The  Jeepny  is  brightly  coloured 
and  some  of  the  more  lavishly  deco- 
rated ones  would  remind  you  of  a 
float  in  a parade.  The  Jeepny  gives  you 
a happy  feeling  when  you  see  it  on  the 
road.  Inside,  the  driver  has  the  names 
of  his  children  proudly  posted  above 
the  dash.  There  is  usually  a faded  pic- 
ture of  the  Sacred  Heart  and,  I am 
sure,  more  than  one  carefully  con- 
cealed medal  of  St.  Christopher. 

There  are  pedicabs  in  the  Philip- 
pines, too,  but  the  pedicabs  in  Indo- 
nesia are  truly  remarkable.  They  can 
seat  three  people.  Behind  and  above 
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In  a country  made  up  of  thousands  of  islands,  the  train  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  the  plane  in  Indonesia. 


the  cab  a driver  with  legs  like  tree 
trunks  pedals  the  three  wheeled  con- 
traption fearlessly  through  heavy  traf- 
fic. On  the  hills  he  pumps  furiously 
and  he  usually  succeeds  in  propelling 
it  to  the  top.  A lot  of  people  object  to 
the  pedicab  on  the  same  grounds  that 
they  declare  that  they  would  never 
allow  a man  to  pull  them  through  the 
streets  in  a rickshaw  or  carry  them  in 
a sedan  chair.  Those  democratic  folks 
go  on  like  this  until  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  isn’t  a taxi  for  miles  and  it’s 
starting  to  rain  . . . hard.  It’s  amazing 
what  you  can  learn  to  accept.  After 
all,  the  pedicab  driver  has  to  earn  his 
living  too. 

Transportation  is  changing  rapidly 
in  both  countries.  On  a crowded  street 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  latest  model 
car  tilting  for  position  with  motor- 


cycles, pedicabs,  buses,  bicycles,  horse 
drawn  jitney  carts  and  a couple  of 
boys  trying  to  steer  a caribao  through 
a break  in  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Because  both  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  are  composed  of  many  is- 
lands the  train  has  never  been  very 
practical.  There  is  a short  railway  line 
that  runs  from  Djakarta  to  Bali,  and 
the  stiff-backed  wooden  benches  would 
indicate  that  it  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  The  plane  is  expensive  and 
so  travel  by  boat  is  more  common  be- 
tween Islands.  It’s  an  overnight  trip 
from  Cebu  to  Southern  Leyte  where 
the  Scarboro  missionaries  work.  Peo- 
ple on  tight  schedules  better  not  be. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a quick  trip 
to  anywhere.  So  sit  back  and  relax 
and  enjoy  the  trip.  What  else  can  you 
do?  • 
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Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 


The 
Piercing  of  the 
Sacred  Heart 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais  is  presently 
working  in  the  troubled  community 
of  Halapitan  in  the  Philippine  island 
of  Mindanao.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  his  pastoral  letter  to  the 
parishioners  of  San  Fernando  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 


The  patron  of  the  parish  of  San 
Fernando  is  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
jesus  — the  symbol  of  God’s  love  for 
all  people.  God  created  the  world  out 
of  love  and  he  created  men  and  women 
in  His  image  and  likeness  so  as  to  care 
for  this  would  with  love  and  truth. 
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God  is  Love.  God  is  Truth.  God  is 
Life.  God  sent  his  son,  Jesus,  to  teach 
us,  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  live  out 
the  liberating  love  which  is  a manifes- 
tation of  the  absolute  freedom  in 
which  He  invites  us  all  to  share. 

The  truth  which  Jesus  Christ  made 
evident,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  His 
life  for  us,  is  that  God  is  absolute  free- 
dom and  the  epitome  of  self-giving 
love.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  we,  too, 
can  discover  our  true  selves  when  we 


put  to  death  our  selfishness  and  give 
ourselves  trustfully  to  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  in  the  service  of  our  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters.  Through  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  realize  that 
faithful,  generous  and  creative  love  is 
true  liberty  as  well  as  a call  to  commit- 
ment to  the  liberation  of  all.  Indeed, 
it  is  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  truth  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
learn  to  discern  true  love  from  the 
counterfeit  variety. 
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Therefore,  the  challenge  for  us  at 
this  time,  1983,  and  in  this  place,  San 
Fernando,  is  to  discern  the  truth 
which  comes  forth  from  love  and 
breathes  love  and  to  reject  the  dark- 
ness and  artificial  systems  of  knowl- 
edge and  practice  that  arise  from  a 
lack  of  love,  that  falsify  the  truth 
about  love  and  that  breed  falsehood, 
selfishness  and  even  hatred. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  and 
observed  persons  who  believe  passion- 
ately in  a loving  God  and  who  pray 
often,  both  privately  and  commun- 
ally. We  have  also  seen  groups,  both 
among  the  Lumad  (the  native  peoples) 
and  the  Dumagats  (Filipino  Christian 
settlers  in  Mindanao),  who  come  to- 
gether in  faith  and  love  to  overcome 
their  common  problems.  These  are 
truly  signs  of  hope,  signs  that  God’s 
spirit  of  truth  is  present  in  our  com- 
munity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
that  selfishness,  deceit,  lack  of  concern 
for  one  another  and  even  hatred  are 
still  very  much  present  in  our  com- 
munity. We  observe  division  where 
there  should  be  unity;  confusion 
where  there  should  be  clarity;  indif- 
ference where  there  should  be  love. 
Because  of  this,  the  community  has 
suffered  the  pain  of  many  murders  — 
all  of  them  unsolved.  If  we  were  a true 
community  of  love  in  which  individual 
members  and  groups  could  speak  and 
interact  with  one  another  in  order  to 
overcome  problems,  this  senseless  tak- 
ing of  life  would  never  have  happened. 

During  the  past  year  I and  other 
members  of  San  Fernando  have  had 

Father  Gervais,  in  checked 
shirt:  "...  celebrate  life 
not  death. " 


talks  with  the  military.  Unfortunately, 
these  efforts  seem  to  have  been  in 
vain.  In  each  case,  the  military  later 
reported  that  we  were  completely  mis- 
guided in  what  we  had  to  say.  They 
seem  to  want  to  use  the  Church  for 
their  own  ends  without  really  listening 
to  see  if  we  had  anything  to  offer. 
With  this  type  of  attitude,  real  dialogue 
is  impossible.  Despite  all  our  efforts 
to  communicate  with  the  military, 
it  continues  to  talk  against  the  Church 
in  its  so-called  “information  drives.” 
They  continually  call  the  Church  sub- 
versive, whereas,  all  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  talk  against  the  causes  of 
subversion. 

Take  the  example  of  the  proposed 
new  Pulangi  dam.  It  is  a dark  cloud 
casting  its  ominous  shadow  over  San 
Fernando.  The  dam,  if  it  is  construc- 
ted, will  adversely  affect  the  Lumad 
who  have  lived  here  for  generations 
and  so  have  a rightful  claim  to  the 
land,  and  also  the  Dumagats  who 
have  come  to  San  Fernando  from 
many  parts  of  the  Philippines  look- 
ing for  a new  beginning  and  a future 
for  their  children.  The  authorities, 
however,  are  only  creating  dissen- 
sion and  encouraging  subversion  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  give  a clear  indi- 
cation as  to  what  they  intend  to  do  to 
help  their  18,000  or  more  fellow  Fil- 
ipinos who  will  be  affected  by  the 
dam.  If  justice  and  truth  are  not  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  God  in  San 
Fernando,  then  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  the  symbol  of  life  and  love  and 
the  patron  of  our  parish,  will  be  pierced 
as  it  was  when  Jesus  was  hanging  on 
the  cross. 

On  the  day  of  our  fiesta,  let  us  pray 
that  justice,  peace,  truth  and  love  will 
reign.  Let  us  celebrate  life  not  death.  • 
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Mr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM 


A feeling  of  uneasiness  gripped  me 
1 as  I walked  through  the  back  door 
and  into  the  living  room.  It  was  a very 
strange  feeling  because  this  home  and 
the  presence  of  my  parents  had  always 
radiated  a love  and  security  that  was 
never  fully  matched  anywhere  else. 

“Hi,”  I said  as  I sat  down  in  one  of 
the  armchairs  mentally  preparing  my- 
self to  break  the  news. 

“Hi,”  came  the  acknowledgement 
from  my  parents  who  were  engrossed 
in  a late  afternoon  game  show  on  T.V. 
It  was  my  second  visit  of  the  day  but 
this  was  not  unusual.  I often  stopped 
by  their  house  a couple  of  times  a day. 
It  was  located  on  the  way  to  the 
school  where  I taught.  They  couldn’t 
possibly  know  that  the  purpose  of  this 
visit  was  going  to  be  different  from  the 
hundreds  of  previous  ones.  A silent 
minute  went  by  and  I could  feel  my 
uneasiness  growing.  I couldn’t  wait  for 
the  commercial. 

“Mom,  dad,’’  I started  solemnly, 
“I’ve  come  to  a decision  about  some- 
thing I’ve  been  thinking  and  praying 
about  for  a long  time  now.  I’ve  de- 
cided to  apply  to  join  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.” 

“Who?”  asked  my  dad  as  both 
swivel  chairs  turned  away  from  the 
T.V.  and  toward  me. 

“The  Scarboro  Fathers.  They  run 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.” 

“Does  that  mean  you’ll  be  going 
overseas  again?”  he  queried  further. 


Frank  Hegel 


“Well,  yes”,  I responded. 

“But  you’ve  just  nicely  gotten 
settled  in  Saskatoon  after  trying  to  get 
a teaching  job  here  all  these  years. 
Why  do  you  want  to  leave  this  now 
and  go  overseas  again?” 

“You’re  right,  dad.  It’s  taken  me 
ten  years  to  get  a job  in  this  city  and  I 
enjoy  it.  I’ve  got  a nice  apartment  and 
everything  but  this  is  something  I just 
have  to  do.  I can’t  explain  it.  All  I can 
tell  you  is  that  deep  down  inside  me  I 
feel  I have  to  do  this.”  By  now  the 
initial  shock  had  worn  off  and  my  dad 
had  become  aware  of  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  my  feeling  that  my  mother 
had  sensed  from  the  beginning.  The 
conversation  continued  for  an  hour 
with  my  mother  joining  in.  It  was  a 
grace  filled  hour.  As  usual,  their  ques- 
tions sought  to  have  me  clarify,  not 
only  for  them  but  also  myself,  the 
hows  and  whys  of  coming  to  this  de- 
cision. They  were  helping  me  to  dis- 
cern, in  their  own.  non-directive  way, 
the  soundness  of  the  choice  I had 
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made.  It  concluded  with  their  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  despite  the  fact 
that  I knew  it  would  be  hard  for  them 
to  see  me  leave.  I reflected  on  the 
depth  of  their  love  for  me  as  I drove 
back  to  my  apartment.  The  greatest 
act  of  love  is  to  let  go.  They  had  let 
go  - again. 

That  conversation  four  years  ago 
started  me  on  a new  phase  of  my  life 
journey,  one  that  had  started  32  years 
earlier  on  a small  farm  near  Allan, 
Saskatchewan.  So  far  this  journey  had 
taken  me  through  a myriad  of  great 
experiences.  It  had  been  filled,  as  all 
journeys  are,  with  periods  of  excite- 
ment, hard  work,  challenge,  and  sur- 
prise. Three  university  degrees  and 
twelve  years  of  teaching  and  working 
with  the  mentally,  physically  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped,  highlighted 
these  years.  Sojourns  throughout  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  as  well 
as  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from 
Egypt  to  South  Africa  were  integral 
parts  of  this  journey.  Farm  hand,  stu- 
dent, teacher,  school  principal,  teacher 
trainer,  university  sessional  lecturer, 
camp  counsellor,  and  store  manager 
were  among  the  work  experiences  I 
had  undertaken  during  this  time. 
Everyone  of  them  had  been  good  and 
growth  producing.  Still,  there  was 
something  deep  down  within  me  that 
wanted  to  live,  something  that  I had 
not  yet  let  live  — priesthood. 

In  retrospect,  I am  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  that  my  call  to 
priesthood  is  one  that  was  uttered  by 
God  a long  time  ago,  an  invitation  that 
I had  not  responded  to  until  recently. 
It  resembles  in  some  ways  the  call  of 
Jonah,  a man  called  by  God  who  kept 
trying  to  run  away  from  responding  as 
he  should  have.  I believe  there  were 


evidences  of  my  call  striving  to  live 
even  when  I was  a young  boy.  I loved 
being  around  the  altar  during  Mass  and 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  become 
an  altar  server.  At  my  request  my 
father  taught  me  the  first  Latin  re- 
sponses to  the  prayers  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  at  age  eight  while  we  were 
walking  home  together  one  spring 
afternoon.  There  .was  no  looking  back 
after  that.  I also  used  to  “play  Mass” 
in  the  basement  of  our  home.  I was 
the  main  celebrant,  the  server,  the 
homilist  and  the  lector  all  rolled  into 
one.  Our  furnace  had  never  received 
such  good  instruction  in  the  faith 
before. 

Throughout  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  I retained  a deep  interest  in 
matters  of  faith  and  had  entertained 
the  thought  of  priesthood  more  than 
once,  although  I never  discussed  it 
with  anyone.  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised therefore  when  one  of  the  dioc- 
esan priests  encouraged  me  to  enter 
the  seminary  at  the  conclusion  of 
grade  twelve.  I had  already  decided, 
however,  that  a closed  and  regimented 
seminary  life  was  not  for  me.  I feared 
it  would  cut  me  off  from  the  world. 
There  were  places  to  go,  people  to  see, 
things  to  do.  I didn’t  want  to  miss  out 
on  any  of  the  action  I saw  looming 
ahead  of  me  on  the  horizon.  I put 
thoughts  of  priesthood  to  the  back 
of  my  mind  and,  although  they  moved 
to  the  forefront  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions during  the  subsequent  years,  I 
never  entertained  them  seriously  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Possibly  the  greatest  barrier  to  my 
answering  this  call  was  that  I had  not 
met  a priest  whom  I considered  to  be  a 
true  model  of  a priest,  namely,  some- 
one not  only  engaged  in  sacramental 
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work  but  who  also  had  the  capacity  to 
call  forth  people  who  possessed 
charisms  in  ministry,  a person  who 
took  Paul’s  messages  in  1 Cor.  12:4-30 
and  Gal.  3:27-28  seriously.  Neither 
had  I met  a priest  who  shared  my  vi- 
sion of  Church.  When  I finally  did 
encounter  one,  I spoke  to  him  of  my 
detour  laden  journey.  He  saw  my  call 
as  genuine  but  advised  me  not  to  fol- 
low it,  feeling  my  charism  would  be 
strangled  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Church  just  as  his  was  being  strangled. 
I took  his  advice  but  I was  never  free 
from  thoughts  of  priesthood.  I even 
had  dreams  of  being  ordained  and  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

A few  years  later  some  close  friends 
of  mine  who  knew  a number  of  Scar- 
boro  priests  were  talking  about  the 
vision  and  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  Their  talk 
excited  me.  When  I checked  it  out  I 
could  hardly  believe  the  similarities 
between  the  Society’s  vision  of  Church 
and  priesthood  and  my  own.  I placed 
the  information  aside  and  it  got  buried 
amongst  all  the  other  papers  on  my 
desk.  Somehow  it  never  got  lost.  In 
fact,  it  resurfaced  two  or  three  times 
during  the  next  year.  Each  time  I re- 
read it,  prayed  about  it,  reflected  on 
it,  and  discussed  it  with  several  close 
friends.  This  process  eventually  led 
to  my  decision  to  give  my  call  to 
priesthood  a chance  to  live. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  not  only  al- 
lowed me  to  answer  my  call  to  priest- 
hood, but  to  answer  a parallel  call  to 
mission,  an  invitation  that  also  has 
roots  that  extend  back  to  my  child- 
hood. I’ve  always  had  an  interest  in 
people  of  other  cultures  and  nationali- 
ties. Books  dealing  with  these  topics 
were  my  favourites  — and  still  are.  I 


sought  out  chances  to  live  and  work 
with  people  of  other  cultures  begin- 
ning with  a teaching  stint  at  an  Indian 
residential  school  in  Lebret,  Saskat- 
chewan. The  same  desire  prompted 
me  to  accept  a teaching  position  on 
the  Caribbean  Island  of  St.  Kitts  and 
subsequently  at  a teacher  training  col- 
lege in  Botswana.  I enjoyed  the  work, 
the  people  and  the  countries  and  really 
didn’t  want  to  return  to  Canada.  How- 
ever, with  some  coaxing  I did  return. 

After  my  re-entrance  into  Canadian 
society,  I began  to  reflect  on  these  ex- 
periences. This  exercise  graphically 
brought  to  my  consciousness  the  in- 
equalities and  injustices  that  existed  in 
the  world.  More  importantly,  it 
brought  to  mind  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  these  inequalities.  Some- 
thing was  not  right!  As  a Christian 
committed  to  the  gospel  I had  to  re- 
spond to  this  situation.  I felt  bound  to 
name  these  injustices  and  to  work  for 
their  removal.  Participation  in  organiz- 
ations such  as  Development  and  Peace 
and  the  Saskatchewan  Council  for  In- 
ternational Co-operation  became  a 
vehicle  for  doing  this.  At  the  same 
time  I desired  to  return  to  the  Third 
World  to  live  and  work,  but  in  a way 
in  which  the  faith  dimension  of  my 
life  could  also  be  shared  — not  merely 
in  a secular  capacity  where  only  my 
technical  or  professional  skills- would 
be  needed  or  wanted.  The  priest  in  me 
wanted  to  live,  but  in  the  cross-cultural 
context,  in  mission.  The  two  calls 
came  together  in  Scarboro  Missions. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  spent 
studying  theology  while  living  in  a 
mixed  community  of  people  prepar- 
ing for  mission.  It  has  been  both 
challenging  and  stimulating  and  has 
confirmed  for  me  the  fact  that  the 
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priesthood  must  be  a fully  human 
priesthood;  that  as  priest  I will  not 
possess  all  the  gifts  and  charisms  the 
Spirit  has  to  offer;  that,  for  me, 
priesthood  has  more  aspects  to  it 
than  membership  in  an  elite  clerical 
group.  Living,  working  and  praying 
in  a mixed  community  has  strength- 
ened my  own  notion  of  the  mission- 
ary priest  as  one  who  comes  from  a 
larger  community,  is  nourished  by  a 
larger  community  and  is  sent  out  by 
a larger  community.  It  has  confirmed 
that  my  priesthood  must  be  one 
which  serves  the  whole  community. 
It  therefore  seemed  natural  to  be 
formed  within  a community  setting 
similar  to  that  which  I am  meant  to 
serve  rather  than  withdraw  from  such 
a community  to  form  a comparatively 
isolated,  artificial  one.  I have  become 
a strong  supporter  of  mixed  commu- 
nity living  for  those  aspiring  to  priest- 
hood. It  gives  balance  to  a male  only 
mentality  that  would  otherwise  exist. 
I found  it  to  be  more  representative  of 
the  community  we  call  Church.  Com- 
ing out  of  a family  milieu  where  males 
and  females  live  together,  I found 
mixed  community  to  be  more  natural. 
There,  I discovered  a broader  base  of 
experience  and  skills  than  is  the  case  in 
a male  only  community.  I also  believe 
it  provided  an  excelient  atmosphere  in 
which  I could  develop  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  maturity  needed  to  freely 
accept  the  charism  of  celibacy.  Open- 
ness and  skill  in  relating  to  all  people 
without  difficulties  was  also  a positive 
benefit  of  mixed  community  living  for 
me. 


As  I prepare  to  begin  work  here  in 
my  mission  assignment  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  I realize  that  the  journey  is  not 
yet  over.  I am  beginning  yet  another 
phase  and  I am  both  excited  and  fear- 
ful. I always  have  a tinge  of  fear  when 
journeying  off  into  the  unknown.  Will 
I be  able  to  learn  the  language?  How 
will  the  people  receive  me?  How  will 
I receive  them?  There  are  many  un- 
answered questions  but  the  lack  of 
answers  doesn't  trouble  me  unduly. 
The  Spirit  has  guided  and  helped  me 
get  this  far.  I’m  confident  of  His  con- 
tinued presence  as  I continue  to  walk 
along.  I also  know  I am  not  alone  on 
this  journey.  I have  the  prayers  and 
active  support  of  my  family,  friends 
and  other  members  of  the  Society  be- 
hind me.  And  as  I go  I will  continue  to 
dream  — of  priesthood  in  a Church 
where  diversified  and  mutually  re- 
spected gifts  are  acknowledged  and  in 
which  distinctions  between  members 
are  non-existent;  of  priesthood  in  a 
mixed  mission  society  called  Scarboro 
where  all  individuals  gifted  with  the 
call  to  mission,  whether  ordained  or 
not,  will  live  and  work  together  in  the 
service  of  a common  mission  charism; 
of  celebrating  a Mass  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  gift  of  my  parents. 

Why  priesthood?  Why  missionary? 
For  me  the  answer  is  clear.  In  light  of 
the  circumstances  I find  I have  to  re- 
spond to  God’s  invitation  in  this  way. 
While  others  may  stand  back  in  con- 
fusion I find  my  response  to  be,  as  one 
author  so  aptly  put  it,  “quite  under- 
standable, completely  reasonable  and 
just  as  it  should  be.”  • 
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Dreams 


come  true.. 


Mr.  Gerald  Heffernan,  SFM. 

Baseball  has  absolutely  no  rival 
in  the  Dominican  sports  world. 
Watching  it  and  discussing  it  are  among 
the  great  national  pastimes.  During  the 
major  league  season,  avid  Dominican 
fans  root  for  their  favourite  pro  team 
which  usually  includes  one  or  two 
locals.  The  largest  headline  in  the 
morning  sports  page  in  the  daily  news- 
paper during  the  summer  may  read 
“Tony  Pena  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
clouts  another  home  run,”  and  the 
accompanying  story  will  tell  of  his 
accomplishments  in  a match  played  in 
a foreign  country. 

Once  the  coveted  world  series  hon- 
ours have  been  decided,  it  is  back  to 
winter  ball  here  on  the  island.  The 
Dominican  Republic  has  its  own  pro- 
fessional baseball  winter  league  at- 
tracting the  country’s  own  stars  as  well 
as  professionals  from  the  U.S.  The 
spectators  and  fans  here  take  a deep 


..sometimes 
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personal  and  sometimes  fighting  inter- 
est in  their  teams  and  their  heroes. 
Indeed,  the  competition  among  the 
fans  is  often  more  intense  than  among 
the  players. 

As  far  as  prospects  are  concerned 
this  is  a paradise.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public has  more  ball  players  signed  in 
the  majors  than  any  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican country.  Everyone  plays  baseball, 
even  the  children  from  very  poor 
families.  They  usually  play  with  sticks 
for  bats  and  balls  made  often  of  rags 
and  even  stones.  Not  being  able  to 
afford  proper  equipment  in  no  way 
curtails  their  enthusiasm.  Often  they 
will  use  an  empty  milk  carton  for  a 
glove  and  assemble  it  into  something 
that  serves  to  pad  their  tender  hand 
against  the  ball.  They  play  long  and 
hard.  They  dream  of  an  offer  to  make 
a living  at  baseball  — to  be  awarded  a 
chance  in  the  land  of  opportunity. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  two  young- 
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sters  were  plucked  from  the  ranks  of 
these  impoverished  little  players.  They 
were  labelled  by  scouts  as  being  “dos 
prospectos  grandes " — two  very  prom- 
ising prospects.  Cesar  Cedeno  at  16 
years  of  age  was  signed  by  the  Houston 
Astros.  He  was  later  traded  to  the 
Cincinnati  Reds.  After  eleven  years 
in  the  majors  he  is  considered  as  the 
best  all  round  Dominican  ball  player 
ever  to  play  in  the  majors.  Indeed,  the 
exceptionally  talented  Cedeno  is  said 
to  do  everything  well.  His  career  batting 
average  hovers  just  a shade  over  the 
.300  mark.  He  can  lay  down  a bunt 
and  literally  fly  to  first  base  or  crank 
out  a timely  home  run.  He  is  a great 
defensive  fielder  with  a powerful, 
deadly  throw  and  is  a smart,  aggressive 
base  runner. 

Our  second  “gran  prospecto”  was 
signed  in  1971  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  His  name  was  Jose  Abreu  and 
he  was  a right-handed  pitcher  living  in 
San  Cristobal  near  Santo  Domingo.  “It 
was  the  most  exciting  day  of  my  life,” 
he  would  say  later.  A few  days  later, 
after  Abreu  signed,  he  quit  school.  He 
was  17  and,  according  to  the  scouts, 
“un  gran  prospecto.  ” 

The  following  spring  Abreu  reported 
to  the  Dodgers  training  camp  in  Flor- 
ida. Three  weeks  later  he  was  released. 
Embarrassed,  he  returned  home.  He 
never  returned  to  school.  Today  at  28, 
he  is  married  with  two  children  and 
unemployed.  Abreu  shrugs  helplessly, 
“But  what  could  I do?  When  the  scouts 
label  me  as  a great  prospect,  I had  a 
choice  to  make  — stay  in  school  or 
go  to  the  U.S.,  to  play  baseball.  The 
choice  was  easy.  My  family  is  poor. 
When  someone  offers  you  big  money 
you  take  it  and  you  don’t  look  back.” 

Segregation  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
founded  on  wealth,  not  colour.  In 
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schools,  orphanages,  hospitals,  old  age 
homes  and  all  other  commercial  living 
quarters,  whites  and  blacks  live  in 
harmony,  sharing  all  common  facili- 
ties. But  the  rich  and  the  poor  do  not 
dwell  together;  this  barrier  is  seldom 
crossed.  A person  who  is  wealthy  is 
ordinarily  accepted  in  almost  all  Domi- 
nican circles,  regardless  of  his  colour. 
Those  who  are  poor  find  acceptance 
very  limited. 

Almost  any  evening  in  the  capital 
city  you  can  see  men  in  classy  suits 
and  women  in  long  gowns,  loaded  with 
jewelry,  coming  out  of  clubs  and  res- 
taurants. And  poverty  is  everywhere. 
Ostentatious  wealth  lives  side  by  side 
with  poverty.  The  two  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  are  worlds  apart  in  terms  of 
dress,  education,  influence  and  sophisti- 
cation. Justice  is  often  denied  the  poor 
and  illiterate  and  laws  are  often  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  upper  class.  Those  living  in 
hovels  are  pretty  much  silent,  for  even 
though  they  speak,  they  are  not  often 
heard. 

All  over  Santo  Domingo  there  are 
little  kids  hustling  for  a handful  of 
change.  They  shine  shoes,  sell  lottery 
tickets  and  newspapers,  peddle  hot 
peanuts  from  old  paint  cans  heated  by 
glowing  charcoal  burners.  They  rub 
their  stomachs,  sob  and  often  beg  for 
a dollar.  They’ll  settle  for  10  cents. 
Obviously  those  little  boys  have  learned 
very  well  and  very  early  the  reality  of 
life  here  for  a poor  person.  Survival  is 
everything  and  nobody  is  going  to 
make  it  happen.  They  have  to  make 
their  own  opportunities. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
1971.  Cesar  Cedeno  left  his  shoe-shine 
kit  and  other  means  which  he  had  for 
gaining  a little  money  for  his  poor 


mother  and  father  and  four  brothers 
and  sisters  and  headed  for  the  land  of 
opportunity.  He  was  a poor  boy  but 
no  ordinary  poor  boy.  He  happened  to 
be  blessed  with  an  imminently  market- 
able talent.  He  just  happened  to  be  an 
extremely,  naturally  gifted  baseball 
player  as  well.  In  the  years  since,  we 
have  watched  his  dream  unfold.  Jose 
Abreu  left  to  fulfil  a similar  dream. 
However,  as  was  the  case  with  so  many 
others  like  him,  he  did  not  make  it 
and  returned  to  an  over-burdened  job 
market  with  no  training  for  a non- 
baseball career.  However,  he  himself 
says,  “When  you  are  poor  and  some- 
one offers  you  big  money,  you  take  it 
and  you  don’t  look  back.’’  That  may 
be  an  understandable  philosophy  on 
the  part  of  a poor  boy,  but  it’s  a sad 
commentary  on  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic system.  • 
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A Rude  Awakening 

In  Edmonton,  there  is  a Centre  of 
Social  Services  for  the  needy  in  the 
core  of  the  city.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  old  stucco  building  itself  is  in 
much  need.  It  was  about  dusk,  and 
people  were  leaving  buildings  and 
stores.  On  the  corner  opposite  the 


Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  SFM. 

Centre,  a bar  door  continually  opened 
for  people  coming  and  going.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings, I saw  the  door  slowly  open 
and  out  came  a young  native  girl.  With 
difficulty  she  navigated  her  way  down 
the  step  to  the  sidewalk.  Slovenly 
dressed  and  with  tired  but  handsome 
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features,  she  sleepily  reached  for  the 
bar  wall  with  outstretched  arms.  Un- 
fortunately, the  wall  was  further  away 
than  she  expected  and  she  fell  clumsily 
to  the  sidewalk.  Through  the  traffic  I 
could  see  the  door  swing  open  once 
again  and  two  more  young  native  girls 
appeared.  They  raised  their  companion 
to  her  feet  and  soon  disappeared  around 
the  corner,  not  without  difficulty. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  the 
process  of  the  assimilation  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  Canada  by  the  white 
culture  of  their  surroundings.  I had 
only  recently  arrived  in  Edmonton, 
but  as  time  passed,  I witnessed  time 
and  again  the  tragedy  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  our  fair  land  as  they 
tried  to  cope  with  a situation  which 
they  neither  want  nor  are  able  to  avoid. 
In  schools,  families,  social  centres,  jails 
and  everywhere  one  can  see  the  help- 
lessness and,  above  all,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  many  native  people  as  they  try 


to  share  our  culture  and  our  way  of 
life,  but  encounter  only  failure  and 
rejection.  In  the  competitive  race  and 
the  free  enterprise  life-style,  the  na- 
tive people  seem  born  to  lose.  This, 
I was  soon  to  learn,  is  general  through- 
out Canada  and  not  only  here  in  Ed- 
monton. Here  and  there  one  can  find 
individuals  and  groups,  both  native 
and  non-native,  who  are  sensitive  to 
this  human  disaster.  However,  the 
majority  of  us  have  maintained  a cal- 
loused silence.  I,  too,  was  one  of  this 
silent  majority.  My  first  sustained  con- 
tact with  the  native  peoples  of  Can- 
ada was  certainly  a rude  awakening. 

The  “Little  Ones”  of  the  Gospel 

Seeing  the  hardships  of  our  native 
peoples  as  they  attempt  to  share  our 
culture  by  living  among  us  is  indeed 
a heart-rending  experience.  Here  are 
the  “little  ones”  of  the  Gospel,  the 
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a significant  piece  of  unfinished  business. 


great  braves  of  yesterday,  the  con- 
querors of  the  violent  elements  of 
nature  and  the  fierceness  of  wild 
animals.  The  circumstances  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves  poses  some 
obvious  questions.  I began  by  read- 
ing. One  of  the  first  documents,  of 
course,  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Can- 
ada. I discovered  and  began  to  under- 
stand the  Labour  Day  Message  of  the 
Canadian  Bishops  written  in  1975.  It 
begins  this  way:  “A  cry  for  justice 
rings  out  today  from  the  Native  Peo- 
ples who  inhabit  the  Canadian  North. 
Dramatically,  on  a massive  scale,  the 
Native  Peoples  of  the  North  find  them- 
selves and  their  way  of  life  being 
threatened  by  the  headlong  search  for 
new  energy  sources  on  this  continent. 
At  the  same  time,  other  voices  are 
raising  serious  ethical  questions  about 
the  enormous  demands  for  energy  re- 
quired to  maintain  high  standards  of 
wealth  and  comfort  in  industrial 
society.” 

So,  I was  here  experiencing,  or  at 


least  observing,  the  effect  of  a cause 
that  certainly  (as  the  Bishops  say  fre- 
quently in  the  document)  “offends 
the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  Creation 
and  Justice.”  The  Bishops  continue: 
“Since  time  beyond  memory,  the  vast 
land  mass  that  covers  the  northern  tips 
of  our  provinces  and  the  sub-artic  re- 
gions, has  been  the  home  for  many  of 
this  country’s  Native  Peoples:  Indians, 
Inuit,  Metis.  Through  time,  these  Na- 
tive Peoples  developed  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  religious  patterns  of  life 
which  were  in  harmony  with  the  rhy- 
thms of  the  land  itself.  This  land  has 
been  the  source  of  livelihood  for  a 
significant  portion  of  Northern  Native 
Peoples  along  with  a number  of  early 
white  settlers.  It  has  been  the  basis 
of  their  traditional  economy:  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping.  For  the  Native  Peo- 
ples, the  land  is  more  than  simply  a 
source  of  food  or  cash.  The  land  itself 
constitutes  a permanent  sense  of  se- 
curity, well-being  and  identity.  For 
generations,  this  land  has  defined  the 
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basis  of  what  the  natives  are  as  a 
people.  In  their  own  words,  ‘our  land 
is  our  life.’  ” A beautiful  document 
and  so  meaningful  to  me  now. 

Denedeh  — Land  of  the  People 

OXFAM  Canada,  dedicated  as  it  is 
to  the  cause  of  social  justice,  com- 
mitted itself:  “ to  achieving  a 

land  settlement  acceptable  to  native 
peoples  of  the  North  West  Territories 
before  authorizing  or  proceeding  with 
any  major  new  development  projects, 
including  the  proposed  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline.”  Not  long  ago  this 
didn’t  make  much  sense  to  me,  no 
doubt  because  I didn’t  realize  my 
ignorance.  Now  I see  that  we  are  deal- 
ing in  terms  of  human  beings,  indeed, 
a whole  nation,  the  Dene  nation. 
“Denendeh,”  by  the  way,  means 
“Land  of  the  People.” 

Then  listen  to  Dr.  Lloyd  Barber, 
the  Commissioner  of  Native  Claims  for 
Canada:  “We  must  face  the  situation 
squarely  as  a political  fact  of  life,  but 
more  importantly,  as  a fundamental 
point  of  honour  and  fairness.  We  do, 
indeed,  have  a significant  piece  of  un- 
finished business  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dations of  this  country.” 

Bishop  Remi  de  Roo  of  Victoria 
made  this  interesting  statement:  “Some 
of  the  people  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
have  been  there,  20,  25,  possibly  30 
thousand  years  and  it  makes  the  rest 
of  Canada  look  very  young  and  we 
show  our  political  immaturity  when 
we  have  the  rashness  to  try  now,  on 
the  basis  of  a very  short  historical  ex- 
perience, to  make  decisions  for  the 
future  of  the  land  that  has  been  so 
well  preserved  these  thousands  of 
years  by  the  Native  People  of  the 
North.” 


“.  . . our  land  is  our  life . ” 


Bishop  Breynat,  an  Oblate  mission- 
ary in  the  Canadian  North,  wrote  in 
the  Toronto  Star  Weekly : “Canadians 
should  know  all  the  facts  of  our.North- 
west  because  unless  they  act  at  once, 
they  will  some  day  bear  the  scorn  of 
all  peoples  for  having  blindly  allowed 
a noble  race  to  be  destroyed.”  The 
date  on  that  issue  was  May  28,  1938. 
In  a letter  to  government  officials  he 
wrote:  “I  have  seen  my  own  people, 
(native  people)  claiming  Christianity 
brings  sorrow  and  unhappiness  to 
these  poor  peoples  of  the  North.”  He 
refers  to  the  Dene  nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  has  been 
written,  yet  so  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  Dene  people  hold  firm, 
however,  to  certain  truths  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  so-called  “Dene 
Declaration.”  It  begins  this  way:  “We, 
the  Dene  of  the  North  West  Territories, 
insist  on  the  right  to  be  regarded  by 
ourselves  and  the  world  as  a nation. 
Our  struggle  is  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Dene  Nation  by  the  government 
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confederation  policy  of  assimilation 
of  the  native  peoples,  rather  than  con- 
federation, continued  unabated  after 
1867.  This  is  the  policy  against  which 
the  native  peoples  still  wage  war.  It  is 
a policy  not  only  by  law,  but  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  too  many  good 
Canadians.  Since  Confederation,  the 
Canadian  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems have  worked  together  to  assimi- 


and  people  of  Canada  and  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  world.” 

Unfinished  Business:  Confederation 

However,  it  is  not  independence 
they  seek  but,  rather,  confederation. 
Yes,  confederation!  Let  us  remember 
that  confederation  was  necessary  in 
1867  because  of  the  cultural  and  his- 
torical differences  between  the  French 
and  the  English  settlers.  There  was, 
first,  an  attempt  by  the  invading 
colonists  to  assimilate  the  French 
settlers  and  all  other  peoples  native 
to  the  Colony,  into  the  British  cul- 
ture. Lord  Durham’s  Report  in  1839 
called  for  this  solution  and  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1840  established  a frame- 
work of  government  designed  to 
promote  this  solution.  But  it  did  not 
work.  The  majority  of  French-Cana- 
dians  would  not  be  assimilated.  In  1867, 
it  was  George  Etienne  Cartier’s  ideal 
of  multi-cultural  survival  within  a 
single  political  nation,  and  not  Dur- 
ham’s idea  of  a British  nation  in 
North  America,  which  inspired  the 
establishment  of  a federal  system  of 
government  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
minorities.  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 


late, that  is,  to  do  away  with,  the 
Native  Peoples.  Witness  to  this  is  the 
book,  Indian  Conditions:  A Survey 
published  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1980. 

The  Genocide  Machine 

Fr.  Rene  Fumoleau,  an  Oblate  mis- 
sionary from  France,  has  noted  that: 
‘The  aboriginal  people  have  got  the 
message.  The  violence  that  they  may 
force  on  themselves  or  on  each  other 
may  only  be  the  result  of  the  collec- 
tive guilt  that  was  imposed  on  them. 
Consciously  or  not,  the  aboriginal 
people  feel  guilty  about  still  being 
alive.  They  should  have  disappeared 
long  ago,  victims  of  laws,  foreign 
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education  and  economic  hardship. 
They  should  have  been  assimilated 
. . . . Their  crime  is  that  they  are  still 
here..  Having  been  described  as  a 
‘problem’  by  the  white  people,  they 
have  learned  to  be  problems  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other.  Victims  of 
racism  and  oppression,  they  learned 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  themselves  and  often  they  try 
to  punish  themselves  through  alco- 
hol, crime  and  violence.  One  drunk 
Dene  told  me  one  day:  ‘I  know  I’m 
killing  myself,  but  that’s  the  only 
way  I know  to  say  “shit”  to  the  white 
people,  to  show  them  that  their  sys- 
tem doesn’t  work.  Some  Dene  are 
smart  and  can  work  in  Dene  organiza- 
tions. I don’t  have  any  skills  that  I 


can  use  to  fight  the  white  people.  All 
I can  do  is  to  get  drunk  and  be  a liv- 
ing condemnation  of  their  ways!’  The 
genocide  machine  has  indeed  been 
working  very  well  in  Canada!” 

Bishop  Breynat,  a few  years  after 
he  encouraged  the  Dene  people  into 
the  signing  of  Treaty  Eleven,  in  1921, 
admitted  sadly:  “The  story  of  the 


white  man’s  invasion  of  the  Canadian 
North  West  may  be  named  by  future 
historians  as  one  of  the  blackest  blots 
on  the  pages  of  Canadian  history.  It  is 
an  ugly  story.  A story  of  greed,  ruth- 
lessness, and  broken  promises.”  Fr. 
Fumoleau’s  book,  As  Long  as  This 
Land  Shall  Last , is  a landmark  in  the 
history  of  our  native  peoples,  filled  as 
it  is  with  fascinating  insights  concern- 
ing the  attempt  of  the  Canadian  colon- 
ists to  exploit  native  homelands  and 
indeed,  native  peoples  themselves. 

Finally,  having  read  all  these  things, 
I came  across  a fact  that  was  simply  a 
horror  story:  the  radium  (atomic  ma- 
terial) exploded  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  was  taken  from  the  Dene 
people,  from  a little  place  called  Echo 
Bay  Mines!  So  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  North! 

Culturally  Distinct 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
the  flight  from  Edmonton  to  Yellow- 
knife. It  was  certainly  longer  than  I 
expected,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the 
huge  aircraft  flying  so  high,  I was  able 
to  see  the  ground  below:  trees  which 
appeared  more  and  more  as  mere  scrub 
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as  the  flight  neared  its  end.  There  were 
countless  lakes  and  tiny  patches  of 
bare,  smooth  rock.  There  were  no 
roads,  no  houses,  no  movement  of  any 
kind.  The  town  of  Yellowknife  ap- 
peared quite  small.  It  was  a welcomed 
sight  and  I was  glad  that  I had  a friend 
there  waiting  for  me.  He  had  agreed  to 
host  me  and  help  me  understand  our 
plight,  the  plight  of  the  non-native 
Canadians  who  so  far  have  been  unable 
to  identify  the  problem  area  of  their 
relationship  with  the  Native  Peoples.  I 
hoped  and  prayed  sincerely  that  I 
would  indeed  be  able  to  discover  the 
sense  or  nonsense  of  our  behaviour. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment for  me  personally  was  to  be  able 
to  clearly  see  that  the  Dene  do  in  fact 
form  a nation,  that  they  are  a people 
culturally  distinct  from  the  majority 


of  Canadians  who  have  roots  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Latin  America, 
where  I spent  so  many  years,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  non-aboriginal  peoples  has 
strong  roots  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Yet 
we  and  they  are  relative  newcomers  in 
comparison  to  the  Dene  and  the  other 
aboriginal  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

There  are  approximately  7,000 
Dene  people  in  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritories. There  were  more  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Apparently 
the  struggle  of  the  Dene  for  self- 
preservation  as  a community  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  capitalistic, 
private  enterprise  economic  relation- 
ships brought  in  by  the  Europeans. 
For  the  Dene,  it  left  a void.  Sharing 
was  no  longer  the  only  criterion  of 
production. 

There  are  five  aboriginal  groups  or 


Their  crime  is  that  they  are  still  here . 
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tribes  of  the  North  West  Territories: 
Slavey,  Dogrib,  Chipewayan,  Loucheux 
and  Cree.  These  tribes  originally  in- 
habited the  areas  now  called  the 
Yukon,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba.  Together,  these  tribes  make 
up  the  Dene  Nation.  There  are  aiso 
relatives  in  the  U.S.A.  such  as  the  large 
Navaho  tribe,  on  whose  native  lands 
have  long  ago  been  built  cities  and 
towns,  leaving  wounds  that  seem  never 
to  heal.  Our  questionable  pre-confed- 
eration policy  of  assimilation  of  the 
native  peoples  has  unfortunately  been 
the  only  policy  in  force  south  of  our 
border. 

A Personal  Encounter 

I was  able  to  meet  some  leaders  of 
the  Dene  Nation  while  in  Yellowknife, 
and  to  visit  some  villages.  Because 
about  90%  of  the  Dene  are  Roman 
Catholic,  we  found  hospitality  every- 
where we  went.  Yet,  through  it  all,  I 
knew  that  we  were  foreigners.  I did 
not  understand  the  Dogrib  language, 
nor  their  life-style,  and  had  only  an 
inkling  of  what  my  presence  there 
must  have  meant  to  them.  Fortunately, 
most  of  them  can  speak  English.  Thus, 
I was  able  to  communicate  with  a 
handsome  young  man,  with  his  wife 
and  little  baby  girl.  His  name  was 
Steve.  He  and  his  wife  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  future  government  Of  the 
Dene  nation.  Fr.  Fumoleau  had  in- 
vited them  and  others  to  share  a meal 
with  us  and  to  talk. 

“I  could  have  a job  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  North  West  Territories  at 
$30,000.00  a year  if  I wanted  to.  But, 
how  could  I?  With  our  people  the  way 
they  are?  No.  Do  you  think  I like  to 
see  our  people  sick  with  alcohol?  Do 
you  think  that  we  are  born  thieves,  or 


lazy,  or  like  children?  Our  religion,  our 
culture  is  dependent  on  our  environ- 
ment, and  our  natural  environment  is 
the  bush.  But  the  government  wants  to 
assimilate  my  people,  remove  us  from 
our  culture  and  our  religion,  the  re- 
ligion of  our  forefathers.  We  don’t 
apologize  for  still  being  here.  Why 
does  the  government  want  to  assimi- 
late my  people?  Because  where  our 
faith  in  the  Great  Spirit  was  nourished 
is  where  the  white  man  has  found 
minerals  and  oil.  The  government  is 
giving  us  everything  that  money  can 
buy.  Yet,  it  is  taking  from  us  the  only 
thing  we  demand,  our  identity  which 
includes  our  home  and  native  land. 
Many  of  us  have  tried  to  be  assimilated, 
but  we  are  incapable  of  taking  up  the 
white  culture  and  way  of  life.  Genera- 
tions of  suffering  have  proven  this. 
Have  you  ever  seen  white  people  liv- 
ing like  the  Dogrib?  I would  laugh  at 
them  if  they  tried.  They  wouldn’t 
know  how.  Yet,  that  is  what  is  expected 
of  us:  to  live  as  a white  man,  and  to 
accept  the  projects,  programmes  and 
laws  he  imposes  upon  us.  All  we  ask  is 
that  we  be  left  with  our  home  and  na- 
tive land.  That  is  where  we  mingle 
with  and  protect  nature,  and  honour 
the  great  Spirit  of  nature,  God,  who 
gave  it  to  us.” 

A Postscript 

Steve  spoke  seemingly  oblivious  of 
our  presence.  But  why  shouldn’t  he? 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  our  pre- 
sence, the  presence  of  the  white  for- 
eigners, that  has  awakened  the  Dene 
nation  to  the  destruction  of  its  home 
and  native  land,  and  indeed,  of  its  life 
as  a people. 

It’s  high  time  we  take  Steve  seri- 
ously. • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


FAITH 
WITHOUT 
WORKS 
IS  DEAD 

Father  Brennan 

What  is  the  relation  between  faith  and  the  building  up  of  a better  world? 

This  is  a classic  question  with  which  those  engaged  in  mission  work  j 
must  constantly  grapple. 

One  of  the  best  answers  to  this  problem  is  provided  by  St.  John  Chryso- 
stom in  his  commentary  on  Matthew's  gospel: 

“You  wish  to  honour  the  body  of  Christ?  Then  don’t  show  contempt  for 
him  when  he  is  naked. . . . You  see  Christ  in  rags,  shivering  with  cold,  and  you 
neglect  to  give  him  a mantle,  but  you  build  in  the  church  golden  pillars  and 
you  say  that  you  do  it  to  honour  him.  Will  he  not  say  that  you  are  mocking 
him,  will  he  not  consider  that  you  are  insulting  him  . . .?  Think  you  that 
Christ  is  there  (in  the  church)  when  he  goes  on,  wandering,  unknown,  home- 
less? You  have  omitted  to  welcome  him  ....  When  you  adorn  the  church,  do 
not  forget  your  brother  in  distress,  for  this  temple  (your  brother  in  distress) 
has  more  value  than  the  other  one  (the  church  building  made  by  human 
hands).’’ 

Our  faith  in  the  calling  of  the  human  person  to  be  a temple  of  God  urges 
us,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Pope  Paul  VI,  to  engage  with  all  our  energy  “in 
the  effort  and  struggle  to  overcome  everything  which  condemns  them  to  re- 
main in  the  margin  of  life:  famine,  chronic  disease,  illiteracy,  poverty  and 
injustice.”  It  is  the  sharing  of  such  a faith  — a faith  manifested  by  our  efforts 
to  build  up  a better  world  — that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  mission. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  I 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Gary  McDonald,  SFM,  is  from 
Harrison's  Corners,  Ontario. 
Ordained  in  1974,  he  worked  for 
seven  years  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  is  currently  on 
assignment  in  Canada. 


Liturgical  Expresso 


Several  years  ago  while  living  and  sometimes  working  in  Sabana  Grande, 
Dominican  Republic,  I found  myself  in  a remote  village  in  the  hills,  after  a 
couple  of  hours  ride  on  and  dialogue  with  a mule. 

I was  hearing  confessions  under  a tree,  out  of  earshot  of  the  chapel  where 
people  were  milling  around  getting  ready  for  Mass  and  baptisms,  which  only 
occurred  every  two  months  in  that  place.  A gaunt  old  lady  galloped  up  the  hill 
with  a cup  of  coffee  in  hand  and  made  a bee-line  for  the  Padre  who  would  have 
welcomed  that  high  concentrate  caffeine.  However,  she  was  told  not  to  interrupt 
the  confessions  by  one  of  the  catechists  and  to  put  the  cup  in  the  chapel. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Mass  was  ready  to  begin.  Because  of  a large  number  of 
baptisms  the  chapel  was  filled  to  the  rafters,  so  much  so  that  I had  to  uncere- 
moniously climb  through  a window  near  the  altar.  After  the  homily,  in  my  own 
particular  Eastern  Ontario  brand  of  Spanish,  several  people  started  to  bring  up 
the  gifts  for  the  offertory.  I noticed  the  gaunt  old  lady  peer  anxiously  around 
and  eventually  join  the  offertory  procession.  With  as  much  aplomb  as  possible  I 
graciously  accepted  the  gifts  of  water  and  wine  and  coffee.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  try  and  choke  back  an  imminent  chuckle  and  drink 
the  coffee,  which  I did. 

I have  often  meant  to  check  to  see  what  is  written  by  the  theologians  on 
liturgical  expresso,  but  more  often  have  thought  of  the  natural,  human  re- 
sponse of  a generous  old  lady.  • 

Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  SFM. 
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Golden  Hearts 
not  Golden  Vessels 

T ast  month,  on  the  Formation-Education  page  of 
““^this  magazine,  Fr.  Roger  Brennan  quoted  from 
one  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  The  passage  in 
question  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  “Do  notadorn 
the  church  and  ignore  your  afflicted  brother.”  We’ve 
had  so  many  phone  calls  and  letters  asking  for 
reprints  of  the  entire  text  that  we  felt  we  should  ask 
Saint  John  Chrysostom  to  write  a guest  editorial, 
posthumously,  of  course.  The  following  are  his 
reflections  on  the  relation  between  faith  and  the 
building  up  of  a better  world. 

Do  you  want  to  honour  Christ’s  body?  Then  do 
not  scorn  him  in  his  nakedness,  nor  honour  him  here 
in  the  church  with  silken  garments  while  neglecting 
him  outside  where  he  is  cold  and  naked.  For  he  who  said: 
This  is  my  body , and  made  it  so  by  his  words,  also 
said : You  saw  me  hungry  and  did  not  feed  me,  and 
inasmuch  as  you  did  not  do  it  for  one  of  these,  the 
least  of  my  brothers,  you  did  not  do  it  for  me. 

What  we  do  here  in  the  church  requires  a pure  heart, 
not  special  garments;  what  we  do  outside  requires 
great  dedication. 

Let  us  learn,  therefore,  to  be  men  of  wisdom  and 
to  honour  Christ  as  he  desires.  For  a person  being 
honoured  finds  greatest  pleasure  in  the  honour  he 
desires,  not  in  the  honour  we  think  best.  Peter 
thought  he  was  honouring  Christ  when  he  refused 
to  let  him  wash  his  feet;  but  what  Peter  wanted  was 
not  truly  an  honour,  quite  the  opposite!  Give  him  the 
honour  prescribed  in  his  law  by  giving  your  riches  to 
the  poor.  For  God  does  not  want  golden  vessels  but 
golden  hearts. 

Now,  in  saying  this  I am  not  forbidding  you  to 
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make  such  gifts;  I am  only  demanding  that  along  with 
such  gifts  and  before  them  you  give  alms.  He  accepts 
the  former,  but  he  is  much  more  pleased  with  the 
latter.  In  the  former,  only  the  giver  profits;  in  the 
latter,  the  recipient  does  too.  A gift  to  the  church 
may  be  taken  as  a form  of  ostentation,  but  an  alms 
is  pure  kindness. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  weigh  down  Christ’s  table  with 
golden  cups,  when  he  himself  is  dying  of  hunger? 

First,  fill  him  when  he  is  hungry;  then  use  the  means 
you  have  left  to  adorn  his  table.  Will  you  have  a 
golden  cup  made  but  not  give  a cup  of  water?  What 
is  the  use  of  providing  the  table  with  cloths  woven  of 
gold  thread,  and  not  providing  Christ  himself  with  the 
clothes  he  needs?  What  profit  is  there  in  that?  Tell 
me:  If  you  were  to  see  him  lacking  the  necessary  food 
but  were  to  leave  him  in  that  state  and  merely 
surround  his  table  with  gold,  would  he  be  grateful  to 
you  or  rather  would  he  not  be  angry?  What  if  you 
were  to  see  him  clad  in  worn-out  rags  and  stiff  from 
the  cold,  and  were  to  forget  about  clothing  him  and 
instead  were  to  set  up  golden  columns  for  him,  saying 
that  you  were  doing  it  in  his  honour?  Would  he  not 
think  he  was  being  mocked  and  greatly  insulted? 

Apply  this  also  to  Christ  when  he  comes  along  the 
roads  as  a pilgrim,  looking  for  shelter.  You  do  not 
take  him  in  as  your  guest,  but  you  decorate  floor  and 
walls  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  You  provide 
silver  chains  for  the  lamps,  but  you  cannot  bear  even 
to  look  at  him  as  he  lies  chained  in  prison.  Once 
again,  I am  not  forbidding  you  to  supply  these 
adornments;  I am  urging  you  to  provide  these  other 
things  as  well,  and  indeed  to  provide  them  first. 

No  one  has  ever  been  accused  for  not  providing 
ornaments,  but  for  those  who  neglect  their 
neighbour,  a hell  awaits  with  an  inextinguishable 
fire  and  torment  in  the  company  of  the  demons. 

Do  not,  therefore,  adorn  the  church  and  ignore 
your  afflicted  brother,  for  he  is  the  most  precious 
temple  of  all.  • 
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Blank  Stares  and  a Loss  of  Faith 

I just  read  your  editorial,  “Change, 
Church  and  Children”  in  the  January 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions.  I found  it 
to  be  a compendium  of  contradictions 
and  errors.  Ask  the  first  kid  you  meet 
in  a Catholic  school  (post  1960)  any- 
thing about  the  Mass  even  in  English, 
let  alone  Latin,  and  you  will  still 
receive  a blank  stare.  You,  yourself, 
will  receive  a shock  . . . maybe.  Ask  a 
kid  born  after  1960  if  he  or  she  has 
ever  thought  about  the  religious  life 
as  a vocation  — you’ll  get  another 
blank  stare! 

Sorry,  Father  — what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  a massive  loss  of  faith  and 
leadership  among  bishops,  religious 
and  laity. 

Perhaps  some  day  a missionary  will 
come  to  Canada  and  teach  the  young 
child  on  the  cover  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Francis  X.  Corrigan , 
Toronto , Ontario. 


Quite  a Mandate 

I have  waited  until  the  Irish  blood 
in  my  veins  calmed  down  before  writ- 
ing you  with  regard  to  the  issue  that 
has  raged  for  the  past  year  or  so  in 
your  magazine.  How  anyone  can  see 
Christ  as  apolitical  frankly  amazes  me. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  quite  a 
mandate.  How  can  one  work  for  the 
cause  of  right  and  peace  without  get- 
ting involved  in  some  form  of  advocacy 
and  political  action? 


If  one  has  no  “coat”  to  give  to  the 
poor,  is  it  not  then  required  that  we 
help  to  change  the  conditions  that 
deprive  the  poor  and  pander  to  the 
rich? 

The  specifically  Christian  approach 
in  working  for  human  rights  through 
social  change  is,  according  to  Christ, 
the  non-violent  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out.  “Blessed  are  those  of  a 
gentle  spirit.  . . who  know  their  need 
of  God  . . . who  let  not  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  does.”  Christ 
came  to  teach  us  the  way  to  work  for 
peace.  That  way  is  without  violence 
and  it  requires  much  faith,  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  creativity. 

So,  here’s  to  the  members  of  your 
Society  who  do  get  involved  in  hu- 
man rights  issues,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  such  rights  are  fla- 
grantly abused. 

Pat  Marshall  Vezina , 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Walk  with  the  People 

Regarding  those  wild  posters  of 
our  dear  brother  Jesus  dripping  blood 
all  over  New  York  City:  I wonder  what 
Jesus  thinks  of  such  an  antic?  It  seems 
so  degrading.  If  they  (the  archdiocese 
of  Toronto)  want  to  go  to  the  market 
place,  all  they  have  to  do  is  get  down 
from  those  lofty  places  and  walk  with 
the  people ...  like  Jesus  did.  Then 
they  won’t  have  to  put  up  billboards 
to  bring  in  recruits. 

Terry  Fletcher, 
Cobden,  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  SFM. 

Ron  Macdonne/I  is  from  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  has  been  working  as 
a Scarboro  lay  missionary  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico  for  the  past  two  years. 

November  1st,  1982  dawned  cool 
but  sunny  in  the  city  of  San  Cris- 
tobal Las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  It 
was  a special  day  for  the  diocese. 
Sabino  Hernandez,  a Tzotzil  Indian, 
was  to  be  ordained  deacon  to  the 
priesthood  by  the  bishop,  Don  Samuel 
Ruiz.  We  climbed  into  cars  and  drove 
out  of  the  city,  about  twenty  kilo- 
meters over  bumpy  dirt  roads,  head- 
ing to  the  village  where  Sabino  lives 
and  works.  For  the  last  half-hour  we 
had  to  walk  through  the  woods  along 
a narrow  path.  The  mist  from  the  high 
hills  started  to  roll  in,  dark  but  some- 
how comforting,  like  a secret  shroud 
from  the  Mayan  past. 

At  the  village  of  San  Jose  a small 
platform  had  been  built  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  church.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  branches  and  flowers.  Many 
Tzotzil  people  from  surrounding  vil- 


The 


\ 


Ron  MacDonnell 

lages  and  hamlets  had  already  gathered. 
They  sat  in  clusters  on  the  ground. 
The  air  was  alive  with  excitement. 
Children  ran  about.  The  people’s 
clothing,  woven  by  the  women,  dis- 
played a myriad  of  colours:  bright 
blues,  reds,  yellows  and  greens. 

The  ceremony  was  very  moving. 
The  bishop,  along  with  several  of  the 


Campesino 

Priesthood 
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Sabino  Hernandez , a Tzotzil  Indian , walks  with  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  to  the  altar 
during  the  diaconate  ceremony. 


priests  working  in  the  diocese,  cele- 
brated the  Mass.  The  readings  were 
done  in  Tzotzil  and  Spanish.  Sabino 
received  the  alb  and  the  blessing  and 
was  congratulated  by  representatives 
of  the  communities.  A band  of  guitar- 
ists and  a lone  violinist  played  native 
hymns.  A few  people  were  confirmed 
and  several  children  received  their 
first  communion.  After  the  Mass,  we 
shared  a simple  meal  of  chicken  stew 
and  tortillas,  sitting  on  the  grass. 

Sabino  is  representative  of  a new 
movement  in  the  Church  which  seeks 
to  establish  new  ministries  appropriate 
to  the  indigenous  culture.  The  Tzotzil 


people  have  an  incredibly  deep  faith. 
Its  roots  must  lie  in  the  spiritual  force 
of  their  culture;  they  are  descendants 
of  the  Maya.  The  Tzotzil  are  a people 
who  pray  often.  Individually,  they  will 
enter  the  church  with  candles,  incense, 
and  flowers,  to  pray  before  the  altar. 
It  is  not  a silent  nor  a passive  prayer. 
They  may  chant  in  low  voices  or  even 
wail  loudly  to  God  in  their  distress. 

The  community  itself  often  meets 
in  prayer.  Each  village  has  five  to  ten 
leaders,  the  “catechists.”  They  call  the 
people  together  every  Sunday  and  at 
other  times  during  the  week  to  reflect 
on  the  word  of  God  as  it  relates  to  the 
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Prostrate  before  the  bishop:  with  humility  he  promises  to  walk  the  road  of  ser- 
vice to  his  people. 


problems  in  the  community.  The  peo- 
ple will  spend  two  hours,  sometimes 
even  three  or  four,  at  these  prayer 
meetings. 

Sabino,  in  answering  the  call  to  the 
priesthood,  is  unique.  There  have  not 
been  many  from  the  Tzotzil  who  have 
sought  the  priesthood.  It  requires  that 
the  individual  step  outside  of  his  cul- 
ture. It  means  study  and  education  ac- 
cording to  our  Western  standards.  Most 
Tzotzil  people  have  access  only  to 
primary  school  (six  years).  It  means 
the  acceptance  of  celibacy,  which  is 
not  a common  cultural  value  among 
the  Tzotzil.  The  respected  man  in  the 
community  is  he  who  is  married,  has 
a family,  and  carries  out  his  work  re- 
sponsibly. Seeking  the  priesthood  re- 
quires that  the  Tzotzil  man  enter  into 
the  Spanish-Mexican  culture,  with  all 
of  its  consumer  values,  demands  and 
temptations.  It  involves  moving  away 
from  the  close-knit  community,  where 
men  work  hard  in  the  fields  all  day 
and  women  tend  the  children  and  the 
home.  Is  it  possible  to  return? 

Sabino,  however,  is  a man  who  has 
been  able  to  retain  his  cultural  values 
to  a high  degree.  He  is  exceptional. 


The  programme  of  the  diocese  for  the 
campesino  priesthood  has  permitted 
him  to  maintain  close  contact  with  his 
village  and  his  people,  returning  there 
to  do  his  pastoral  work.  The  seminary 
committee  has  re-examined  its  aca- 
demic demands,  adjusting  them  to 
allow  adequate  time  for  completion. 
In  general,  in  the  diocese,  there  is 
much  talk  and  study  about  the  campe- 
sino priesthood.  A current  task  is  to 
examine  how  best  to  nourish  the 
growth  of  an  autochtonouschurch.  The 
question  is:  how  is  it  possible  to  en- 
courage men  like  Sabino  to  come 
forth  to  speak  of  the  injustice  and  suf- 
fering visited  upon  his  people? 

But  we  workers  of  the  Western 
church,  whether  Mexican  or  Canadian, 
must  be  careful.  There  is  always  the 
danger  that  we  give  the  Indian  people 
our  model  of  priesthood.  We  are  the 
ones  who  subtly  and  too  often  dictate 
to  the  people  how  to  define  their  min- 
istries, coating  our  language  in  terms 
of  a priesthood  or  ministries  which 
have  “come  from  the  people,”  or  is 
“based  at  the  grassroots.”  For  all  of 
our  education,  we  are  often  blind  and 
insensitive  to  cultural  values,  to  how 
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“They  have  suffered  long ....  They  have  a right  to  be  heard.  ” 


God  is  really  alive  and  working  in 
other  cultures.  We  wear  glasses  with 
an  Occidental  tinge. 

Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  priests  from 
the  native  peoples  presents  us  with 
a challenge  that  we  do  not  willingly 
want  to  face:  that  it  is  time  for  a radi- 
cal new  model  of  priesthood.  Maybe 
the  priest  should  be  the  community 
leader,  someone  respected  and  trusted 
by  the  whole  community.  It  might 
mean  a married  minister. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be 
faced. 

We  must  get  in  touch  with  what  the 


people  are  thinking  and  doing.  Sabino 
is  on  a new  road.  He  is  helping  to  create 
a new  ministry,  the  campesino  priest- 
hood. He  has  energy  and  hope  to 
work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
his  people.  We  must  support  him  and 
pray  for  him.  And  we  must  remember 
to  look  at  where  the  poor  and  the 
marginalized,  such  as  the  Tzotzil 
Indians,  are  leading  us,  and  what  they 
are  saying  to  us  about  God  and  about 
ministries  in  the  Church  today.  They 
have  suffered  long.  They  have  talked 
often  with  God.  They  have  a right  to 
be  heard.* 
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Fr.  Craig  Boly,  S.J. 


Fr.  Craig  Boly  is  a ]esuit  priest. 
He  is  currently  stationed  in 
Spokane,  Washington  and 
teaches  at  Gonzaga  University. 


Sceptic  and 

/ turned  in  their  new-found  world. 


For  people  who  find  it  hard  to  think 
about  death,  the  following  article 
may  help. 


Once  upon  a time,  life  began  for 
twin  boys  in  their  mother’s  womb. 
The  spark  of  life  glowed  until  it 
caught  fire  with  the  formation  of  their 
embryonic  brains.  With  their  simple 
brains  came  feeling,  and  with  feeling 
a sense  of  surroundings,  of  each  other, 
of  self. 

When  they  perceived  the  life  of 
each  other,  they  knew  that  life  was 
good,  and  they  laughed  and  rejoiced, 
the  one  saying,  “Lucky  are  we  to  have 
been  conceived,  and  to  have  this 
world, ’’and  the  other  chiming,  “Blessed 
be  the  Mother  who  gave  us  this  life 
and  each  other.” 

Each  budded  and  grew  arms  and 
fingers,  lean  legs  and  stubby  toes.  They 
stretched  their  lungs,  churned  and 


They  explored  their  world,  and  in  it 
found  the  life  cord  which  gave  them 
life  from  the  precious  Mother’s  blood. 
So  they  sang,  “How  great  is  the  love 
of  the  Mother  that  she  shares  all  she 
has  with  us!”  And  they  were  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

Weeks  passed  into  months,  and 
with  the  advent  of  each  new  month, 
they  noticed  a change  in  each  other, 
and  each  began  to  see  change  in  him- 
self. “We  are  changing,”  said  the  one, 
“what  can  it  mean?”  “It  means,” 
replied  the  other,  “that  we  are  draw- 
ing near  ...  to  birth.” 

An  unsettling  chill  crept  over  the 
two,  and  they  both  feared,  for  they 
knew  that  birth  meant  leaving  all 
their  world  behind.  Said  the  one, 
“Were  it  up  to  me,  I would  live  here 
forever.” 

“But  mightn’t  there  be  a life  after 
birth?” 
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“How  can  there  be  a life  after  birth? 
cried  the  one.  “Do  we  not  shed  our 
life  cord  and  also  the  blood  tissues? 
And  have  you  ever  talked  to  one  that 
has  been  born?  Has  anyone  ever  re- 
entered the  womb  after  birth?  No!” 
He  fell  into  despair,  and  in  his  despair 
he  moaned,  “If  the  purpose  of  con- 
ception and  all  our  growth  is  that  it  be 
ended  in  birth,  then  truly  our  life  is 
absurd.” 

Resigned  to  despair,  the  one  stabbed 
the  darkness  with  his  unseeing  eyes, 
and  as  he  clutched  his  precious  life 
cord  to  his  chest  said,  “If  all  this  is  so, 
and  life  is  absurd,  then  there  really  can 
be  no  Mother.” 

“But  there  is  a Mother,”  protested 
the  other.  “Who  else  gave  us  nourish- 
ment and  our  world?” 

“We  get  our  own  nourishment,  and 
our  world  has  always  been  here.  And 
if  there  is  a Mother,  where  is  she?  Have 


you  ever  seen  her?  Does  she  ever  talk 
to  you?  No!  We  invented  the  Mother 
because  it  satisfied  a need  in  us.  It 
made  us  feel  secure  and  happy.” 

Thus  while  one  raved  and  despaired, 
the  other  resigned  himself  to  birth  and 
placed  his  trust  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mother.  Hours  ached  into  days,  and 
days  fell  into  weeks.  And  it  came  time. 
Both  knew  their  birth  was  at  hand, 
and  both  feared  what  they  did  not 
know.  As  the  one  was  the  first  to  be 
conceived,  so  he  was  the  first  to  be 
born,  the  other  following  after. 

They  cried  as  they  were  born  into 
the  light.  They  coughed  out  fluid  and 
gasped  in  the  dry  air.  And  when  they 
were  sure  they  had  been  born,  they 
opened  their  eyes,  seeing  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  themselves  cradled 
in  the  warm  love  of  the  Mother.  They 
lay  open-mouthed,  awe-struck  before 
the  one  they  could  only  hope  to 
know.  • 
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Fr.  George  Courtright,  SFM. 


Father  Courtright 


In  the  days  before  modern  highways 
’were  constructed,  travel  followed 
the  “Camino  Real”.  We  have  such  trails 
in  Canada  but  are  unaware  of  them. 
Cutting  across  large  cities  in  Canada 
are  streets  that  obey  no  logic.  They  are 
the  relics  of  the  old  cattle  trails  of  a 
century  0/  more  ago.  Dundas  Street  in 
Toronto  is  one,  as  it  wanders  across 


the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  same  in  a country  like  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Here  the  modern 
highway  is  still  a novelty.  The  old 
Camino  Real  is  still  often  used  by 
those  too  poor  to  afford  an  automo- 
bile. Starting  from  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  is  the  central  trail 
that  heads  east  unerringly  seeking  its 
goal  in  the  shrine  city  of  Higuey.  Like 
all  trails,  this  one  tried  to  avoid  deep 
water  crossings  as  far  as  possible.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  one  crossing  on 
the  trail.  It  is  called  Hoyoncito. 

Hoyoncito,  for  your  information, 
is  the  legendary  location  of  the  first 
sighting  of  the  famous  parchment  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia.  It  is 
located  about  one-third  of  the  way 
from  Santo  Domingo  to  Higuey,  and 
would  have  been  the  logical  place  for 
a stop-over  for  a weary  traveller  com- 
ing from  the  main  city.  A large,  gnarled 
mahogany  tree  of  great  age  grows 
there,  and  the  residents  all  swear  that 
this  was  once  a bush,  over  which  Our 
Lady  is  reputed  to  have  appeared.  In- 
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The  new  basilica  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  ia  A itagracia  in  Higuey. 


cidentally,  the  word  Hoyoncito  is 
Spanish  for  a small  hole,  or  perhaps  a 
well,  and  marks  the  exact  spot  (they 
say)  of  her  appearance. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  a cen- 
tral mountain  range  running  for  the 
most  part  east  and  west  for  about  250 


kilometers.  The  rivers  in  this  island 
republic,  as  a result,  run  either  south 
or  north,  beginning  in  the  misty  moun- 
tain crests.  There  are  a number  of  such 
rivers,  and  the  Higuamo  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  main  ones.  It  be- 
comes quite  deep  as  it  nears  the  ocean 
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on  the  south  shores,  but  at  the  cross- 
ing point  of  Hoyoncito  the  river  is 
tiny,  shallow,  and  usually  no  problem 
for  the  horse-back  rider. 

The  story  told  (without  any  real 
proof,  of  course)  concerns  a certain 
businessman  from  Higuey,  a town  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  island,  who 
used  to  travel  from  his  home  to  the 
capital  on  business.  He  had  three 
daughters,  and  one  of  them  constantly 
begged  her  Dad  to  get  a picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Altagracia.  The  father,  who 
was  fond  of  his  children,  was  dis- 
traught. He  had  never  heard  of  such 
a thing,  but  he  promised  to  do  his 
best.  As  he  returned  home  he  was 
prepared  to  make  his  usual  overnight 
stop  at  the  river  crossing  of  Hoyoncito. 
Naturally,  he  felt  sad  as  he  had  been 
unable  to  locate  the  picture  requested 
by  his  daughter. 

The  legend  continues  as  follows: 
that  night,  an  old  man  appeared,  and 
handed  the  traveller  from  Higuey  a 
parchment  roll,  asking  him  to  keep  it 
for  him  until  morning.  The  next  day, 
the  old  man  had  disappeared,  so  our 
businessman  continued  on  his  journey 
for  two  more  days.  On  reaching  Higuey, 
he  handed  the  parchment  to  his 
daughter,  and  to  his  surprise,  she  said: 
“That’s  the  very  picture  I wanted.” 

In  1925,  a large  but  rudely  built 
chapel  was  constructed  by  the  parish 
priest  of  Hato  Mayor  near  the  well, 
and  about  thirty  yards  away  from  the 
mahogany  tree.  No  one  is  certain 
when  the  event  described  above 
actually  took  place,  or  even  if  it  took 
place.  Most  Spanish  priests  are  dubi- 
ous as  to  the  event,  saying  that  Our 
Lady’s  feast  of  Altagracia  is  well 
known  in  Spain,  and  thus  the  “miracu- 
lous” appearance  of  the  parchment 


might  well  be  due  to  an  over-reaction 
on  the  part  of  her  devotees  in  the 
past. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  both  alive 
and  well.  The  picture  was  enshrined  in 
a sturdy  and  stubby  little  colonial 
style  adobe  church  in  Higuey  a very 
long  time  ago.  That  church  gradually 
became  the  centre  of  a devotion  which 
grew  and  grew.  There  are  hundreds  of 
crutches  hanging  from  the  walls,  as 
proof  of  cures  effected  through  her 
intercession.  January  21st  is  the  na- 
tional feast  day  of  the  Altagracia  and 
is  a Holy  Day  of  obligation  in  the 
whole  country.  Pilgrims  from  all  over 
the  island  (present  population  is  five 
and  a half  million)  try  to  visit  the 
shrine  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime, 
if  not  oftener. 

Some  years  ago  a move  was  made 
to  build  a shrine  church  and  over  a 
number  of  years  the  work  has  gone 
on.  The  result  is  an  ultra-modern 
structure  capable  of  seating  several 
thousand  people.  The  old  abode 
church,  in  which  I once  spent  a few 
uncomfortable  hours  during  a fiesta, 
could  barely  squeeze  in  300  closely 
packed  pilgrims.  Times  do  change  but 
it  seems  that  such  things  as  the  love 
and  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  remain 
the  same.  Hoyoncito  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  spot  on  the  Camino 
Real  where  Our  Lady’s  parchment 
was  first  seen,  but  today  you  can  see 
it  enthroned  in  a magnificent  temple. 
You  don’t  have  to  ride  three  days  on 
horseback  either.  Fast  air-conditioned 
buses  whisk  you  there  in  comfort,  over 
paved  highways.  Nonetheless,  I’ll  never 
forget  one  of  my  favourite  chapels  lo- 
cated by  a famous  mahogany  tree 
despite  it  all.  • 
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BinaBans 


Thanks  far 

Helping 

Sr.  Myra  Trainer,  OLM. 


Sister  Myra  Trainer,  from  Tyrone, 
P.E.I.,  is  a member  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries.  She  joined  the  order  in 
1950  and  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  Japan  where  she  worked  as  a nurse 
and  an  X-ray  technician  in  a 
tuberculosis  hospital.  For  the  past 
six  years  she  has  worked  in  Southern 
Leyte,  Philippines. 

One  year  after  Typhoon  Bising  de- 
scended upon  us  with  all  its  ve- 
locity, it’s  hard  to  believe  we  ever  had 
such  a destructive  visitor.  The  faces  of 
the  people,  the  face  of  the  area  of 
Southern  Leyte,  have  undergone  a re- 
markable change.  There  is  a renewal  of 
courage  and  hope. 

The  once  stripped  trees  are  again 
green  with  leaves  and  fruit.  Rice  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  being  harvested. 


The  houses  have  a new  look,  that  is, 
they  are  standing  upright  and  a lot  of 
the  roofs  are  on  again.  Children  in 
school  are  once  more  sheltered  from 
the  sun  and  the  rain. 

The  missionaries  here  in  Southern 
Leyte  are  especially  happy  about  all 
this  because  some  of  our  own  Cana- 
dian people  have  helped  to  make  this 
possible.  The  response  to  the  appeal 
by  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  and  Scar- 
boro  was  most  gratifying.  The  grateful- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Southern  Leyte  will  remain  for  a long 
time.  Even  the  small  amount  that  they 
received  was  a boost  and  a source  of 
encouragement.  Indeed,  in  some  cases, 
it  restored  the  means  of  livelihood  to 
these  people  — the  “anawim”  of  God. 

The  obtaining  of  a bag  of  fertilizer 
for  a small  paddy  field  helps  to  give 
food  to  a family  for  many  months.  To 
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...  a renewal  of 
courage  and  hope. 


The  distribution  office 
in  Hinunangan  for 
the  Typhoon  Relief 
Fund.  Committee 
members,  from  left  to 
right:  Mrs.  David, 
Sr.  Myra  Trainer, 
inday  Bernante  and 
Cecilia  Ugdoc. 


New  roofing 
materia!  arrives. 


The  houses  have  a 
new  took  . . . they’re 
standing  upright! 
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receive  a piglet  which  can  be  fed  mostly 
from  non-producing  banana  stocks  is  a 
prize  possession,  since  it  can  later  be 
sold  for  cash  or,  yes,  even  raised  as  a 
pet.  The  small,  wooden  fishing  boats 
that  our  visitor,  Bising,  splintered  on 
the  shores  can  once  again  be  seen  as 
specks  on  the  sea  at  dawn  and  at  dusk. 

The  lives  of  the  people  of  Southern 
Leyte  have  been  touched  by  you,  their 
friends,  in  many  ways  that  are  not 
here  mentioned.  Like  the  mustard  seed 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  spread  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another,  from  the  sensitivity 
of  your  hearts  to  those  needy  and 
special  to  God  — the  poor. 

The  hinabang  (aid),  however,  was 
not  without  its  drawbacks  and  hard- 
ships. More  than  the  problem  of 
effective  planning  and  distribution 
was  the  problem  of  the  actual  giving. 
In  spite  of  trying  to  insert  education 
and  gospel  principles  with  the  aid,  it 
was  still  considered  as  ‘dole-out’  by 
some  people  in  some  of  the  parishes. 
We  did  not  presume  to  remedy  the 
problem  of  poverty  by  this  emergency 
help.  However,  it  did  give  us  another 
opportunity  to  look  at  and  become 
more  aware  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  this  world’s  goods.  The  shar- 
ing in  this  experience  may  bring  us, 
in  the  future,  to  a deeper  level  of 
sharing,  where  cause  and  effect  are 
studied  and  worked  out  for  the 
betterment  of  humankind. 

There  were  compensations  and 
joys,  top,  for  us  missionaries  in  work- 
ing with  this  funding.  There  are  the 
people  who  thanked  us  (in  your  name) 
for  the  medicine  for  their  loved  ones 
when  there  was  no  other  hope.  There 
are  the  ones  who  now  have  material 
to  improve  their  living  conditions  by 


making  baskets  and  hats,  etc.  There 
are  the  many  who  are  grateful  that 
they  can  now  sleep  without  rain  com- 
ing in  on  them.  A big  source  of  joy 
to  us  were  the  many  committees  who 
worked  with  us.  They  persevered  for 
months  surveying  each  barrio  and 
each  home.  They  suffered  from  peo- 
ple trying  to  bargain  with  them  and 
from  ‘hopefuls’  who  persisted  in  sitting 
on  their  door  step  from  morning  until 
night.  They  had  to  explain  to  and 
educate  the  not-so-needy  that  they 
were  not  possible  recipients  of  the 
hinabang , that  they  had  to  look  to 
the  even  more  needy  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  Christianity  of  these 
committees  was  challenged  because 
everyone  could  not  receive  the  same, 
nor  could  all  be  eligible  to  receive 
something.  These  committee  members, 
while  needy  and  poor  themselves, 
sacrificed  their  time  and  suffered  from 
the  conflicts  and  jealousies  that  con- 
stantly arose.  They  grew  from  these 
struggles  and  suffered  the  pains  of  the 
just  man. 

In  this  emergency  crisis  there  has 
been  an  awakening  of  the  potential 
and  the  God-given  gifts  in  many  peo- 
ple. You,  our  Canadian  friends,  in 
your  generosity  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  to  liberate  these  people 
in  their  great  need.  Our  prayer  is  that 
we  always  seek  to  liberate  people  vic- 
timized not  only  by  natural  calamities 
but  also  by  the  greed  of  their  fellow 
human  beings.  Only  by  working  for 
and  seeking  this  liberation  can  we  be- 
gin to  have  a situation  of  equality  and 
human  dignity  where  all  persons  are 
respected  as  beings  created  in  the  im- 
age and  likeness  of  God.  Only  then  can 
we  be  truly  termed  Christians.  May 
Thy  Kingdom  come!  • 
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A vivid  image  of  the  suffering  Christ. 


THE 

FLAGELLANTES 


Fr.  Shay  Cullen,  SSC. 


Fr.  Shay  Cullen , a Co/umban 
missionary , was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1969.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Philippines  that  same  year.  He  is 
presently  living  in  the  P RE  DA 
community  in  Oiongapo  City.  His 
work  there  was  recently  the  subject 
of  a T.  V.  documentary  film. 

The  first  time  I met  Cesar  Bantugan 
1 he  was  standing  between  two 
policemen,  his  head  bowed  and  look- 
ing very  sorry  for  himself.  His  own 
mother  had  called  on  the  police  to 


bring  him  to  the  PREDA  Centre  in 
Oiongapo  to  get  help  for  his  drug 
dependency. 

Living  here  in  a small  Christian  com- 
munity with  recovering  drug  abusers 
is  a particularly  interesting  experience. 
It  helps  me  understand  the  causes  and 
do  something  about  the  sinful  social 
conditions  that  break  up  families  and 
lead  young  people  into  drug  abuse. 
What  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  in 
this  article  is  a Philippine  custom  that 
has  endured  for  more  than  300  years, 
a custom  in  which  Cesar  participated 
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A n exaggerated  form  of 
piety  or  a show  of  artificial 
manliness ? 


every  Good  Friday  in  a vain  effort  to 
overcome  his  personal  problems  and 
bad  habits.  Cesar  had  joined  the 
flagella ntes  before  he  came  to  us! 

Every  Holy  Week  in  certain  Fili- 
pino towns  and  villages  flagellantes  or 
penitencias  can  be  seen  moving  along 
the  streets  scourging  themselves  with 
whips  and  wearing  masks  and  leafy 
twigs  on  their  heads  and  legs.  These 
men,  like  Cesar,  are  often  members  of 
local  gangs  who  feel  compunction 
for  their  various  vices  and  who  have 
decided  to  make  a promise  to  change 
their  ways  and  do  penance.  Some  take 
up  a large  Cross  and  walk  hundreds  of 
miles  dressed  in  red  robes  imitating 
the  popular  image  of  Christ. 


The  sanguine  custom  was  started 
as  a Lenten  act  of  penance  by  Spanish 
missionaries  and  is  still  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico  even  today  as  it  is 
in  the  Philippines.  Its  history  can  be 
traced  back  to  early  religious  practices 
of  rural  Spain  dating  from  the  late 
16th  century.  Behind  the  dramatic 
and  bloody  enactment  of  Christ’s 
scourging  and  walk  to  Calvary  is  a 
vivid  image  of  the  suffering  Christ,  a 
Christ  that  is  beaten,  humiliated  and 
oppressed.  This  is  an  aspect  of  Christ 
with  which  certain  Filipino  men 
readily  identify  themselves.  Some 
historians  explain  it  as  a result  of 
colonial  repression  during  the  Spanish 
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A sanguine 
custom:  the 
blood  is  real. 


occupation  but  others  see  it  as  an 
exaggerated  form  of  piety  and  even  a 
show  of  macho  or  artificial  manliness. 
Cesar  told  me  that  he  began  the  prac- 
tice because  some  of  his  gang  members 
were  going  to  do  it  for  ‘spectacle’,  but 
they  were  careful  to  fortify  themselves 
with  strong  drink  before  they  began 
this  painful  custom.  However,  others 
do  it  in  good  faith  to  fulfill  a promise 
for  a favour  received. 

Bishops  and  priests  do  not  approve 
of  the  practice  nowadays  and  do  all 
they  can  to  discourage  it,  especially  as 
it  is  being  exploited  by  the  tourist 
trade  which  in  turn  spurs  on  the  de- 
votees to  greater  bloody  displays.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  province  of  Pam- 
panga,  Central  Luzon  where  the  Len- 
ten tourist  is  treated  to  a display  of  a 
crucifixion  where  the  nails  and  blood 
are  real  but  the  motivation  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  flagell antes  custom  survives  in 
several  places  in  the  Philippines.  In 


Pampanga,  on  Good  Friday,  long  lines 
parade  in  groups  along  the  roads  whip- 
ping their  backs  into  a bloody  pulp. 
They  then  prostrate  themselves  before 
small  shrines  set  up  along  the  roadside 
by  the  neighbours.  Here,  old  women 
sit  and  chant  prayers  all  the  more  to 
motivate  the  devotees.  In  Hagonoy, 
Bulacan  and  Castillejos,  flagellantes 
are  offered  food  and  drink  along  the 
road  and  in  Bagac,  Bataan,  where 
Cesar  practised  the  custom,  the  neigh- 
bours gather  around  to  read  the 
Scriptures  at  the  roadside  shrines, 
vying  with  each  other  for  the  privilege 
of  showing  pity  to  the  penitent  with 
his  self-inflicted  wounds.  In  some 
other  places,  like  Balut  Island  in 
Manila,  the  flagellantes  dive  in  the 
river  and  the  water  is  said  to  heal  the 
wounds  quickly.  That  may  have  been 
true  some  years  ago.  Today,  however, 
with  river  pollution  as  it  is,  they  would 
quickly  get  an  infection  for  their 
troubles.  • 
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Fr.  Tim  Ryan , from  Windsor,  Ontario, 
was  ordained  in  1962.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  our  mission 
in  Brazil.  From  1972  to  1980  he 
taught  courses  in  ethics  and  missiology 
at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
the  director  of  Scar  boro’s  Justice 
and  Peace  Office. 

The  Development  of  “Reverse 
Mission" 

One  can  almost  hear  the  moans  of 
frustration  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Months 
of  carefully  orchestrated  speeches, 


“leaked"  snipits  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation, ominous  national  security 
“white  papers"  released  to  the  public, 
highly  dramatic  public  menaces  ad- 
dressed to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  an 
intentionally  visible  shuffling  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  Caribbean,  a 
media-rich  tour  of  the  United  States 
by  former  Salvadorean  junta  chief 
Napoleon  Duarte. 

And,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  a state- 
ment by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  U.S.  National  Council  ofChurches: 
“The  present  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment toward  El  Salvador  are  wrong 
and  are  not  only  doomed  to  failure 
but  also  fraught  with  danger."  Added 
to  this  is  the  contention  by  the  U.S. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops 
that:  “Any  conception  of  problems 
in  Central  America  which  is  cast 
principally  in  terms  of  global  security 
issues,  military  responses,  arms  trans- 
fers and  preservation  of  a situation 
which  fails  to  promote  meaningful 
participation  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  their  societies  is  in  our 
view  profoundly  mistaken." 

Whence,  one  might  ask,  this  oddly 
radical  dissent  on  a key  foreign  policy 
position  by  the  leadership  of  United 
States  Christian  churches?  Why  the 
dissent  in  the  face  of  so  much  sup- 
porting “evidence"  from  the  govern- 
ment, so  much  acceptance  and  dis- 
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Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  SFM. 


semination  of  its  official  judgment  by 
the  media?  How  does  one  account  for 
the  disagreement  on  a question  where 
Christians  have  habitually  been  most 
cautious,  i.e.,  the  “spread  of  Com- 
munism?” 

What  possible  connection  is  there 
between  this  mysterious  Christian  dis- 
sent on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  and  the  “mission”  of  the 
Church?  Everything,  it  would  appear. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  their 
missionary  links  that  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  U.S.  have  established 
deep  relationships  with  the  Churches 
of  Latin  America.  And  it  is  out  of 
those  inter-church  relationships  that 
U.S.  Christians  have  developed  judg- 
ments on  Central  America  which  differ 
so  dramatically  from  those  of  their 
government. 

This  is  only  a single  foreign  policy 
example  from  a single  mission-sending 
country.  Nonetheless,  it  is  most  illus- 
trative of  a striking  reversal  in  the 
dynamics  of  “foreign  missions”  as  we 
have  conceived  of  them  in  recent  cen- 
turies. In  the  traditional  concept  of 
mission,  we  would  measure  the  results 
of  sending  missionaries  by  their  effect 
on  the  places  to  which  they  went.  It  is 
obvious  today  that  missionaries  are 
having  dramatic  effects  on  the  Churches 
from  which  they  come.  The  tide  has 
turned. 


A Personal  Discovery  by  Missionaries 

The  discovery  and  appreciation  of 
this  reverse  force  in  the  mission  rela- 
tionship is  one  that  many  missionaries 
of  recent  decades  experienced  first  in 
their  own  lives.  Many  of  them  who 
were  socially  involved  moved  through 
a three-staged  evolution.  Their  concern 
with  people’s  human  needs  was  ex- 
pressed first  through  work  with  charit- 
able institutions  like  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. Then  came  the  strategy  of 
“community  organization”  with  its 
emphasis  on  cooperatives  or  on  agrarian 
and  slum  organizations.  Finally,  in 
their  deepening  need  to  uncover  the 
real  roots  of  the  injustice  with  which 
they  struggled,  many  missionaries  were 
led  into  a more  developed  analysis  of 
basic  economic  and  political  structures. 
In  this  final  analytical  stage,  though, 
they  also  discovered  the  degree  to 
which  the  home-country  they  thought 
they  had  left  behind  was  very  much 
there  with  them.  It  was  tied  through 
economic  and  political  links  to  the 
very  human  suffering  they  were  trying 
to  help  soothe  or  eliminate  so  many 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Many  such  missionaries,  back  in 
their  home-countries  temporarily  or 
permanently,  found  themselves  acting 
on  these  insights  of  international  struc- 
tural analysis.  They  began  working  in 
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their  “northern”  countries  at  the  roots 
of  the  unjust  global  structures  whose 
bitter  fruits  they  had  had  to  deal  with 
during  their  mission  labours  in  the 
“south.” 

A similar  shift  of  orientation  soon 
became  evident  in  the  home-church 
activities  of  these  missionaries’  Socie- 
ties. The  operational  title  of  Scarboro 
Missions  “Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment” was  changed  to  “The  Mission 
Information  Department.”  The  focus 
of  the  Society’s  work  in  publications, 
the  media,  and  in  visits  to  parishes  and 
schools  shifted  from  a search  for 
money  and  vocations  for  “over  there” 
to  a sharing  at  home  of  information 
gained  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
objective  in  doing  so  was  that  the 
Canadian  Church  might  understand 
and  know  how  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  Gospel  by  better  understanding 
the  full  world  context.  Response  to 
the  Gospel  was  now  seen  to  require 
some  radical  changes  in  global  eco- 
nomic structures  and  in  Canada’s 
participation  in  them.  Overseas  mis- 
sion work  was  now  being  clearly 
organized  with  a view  to  the  evangeliz- 
ation of  a “sending”  Church. 

The  initiative  for  analyzing,  reflect- 
ing and  acting  at  home  on  the  struc- 
tural roots  of  injustices  abroad  did 
not,  however,  remain  simply  with 
traditional  missionaries  or  mission 
societies.  The  Canadian  Church  wit- 
nessed a remarkable  spurt  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Church  groups  (most  of 
them  ecumenical)  which  devoted  them- 
selves to  research  and  analysis  on  the 
nature  and  implications  of  global  inter- 
dependence. This  new  crop  of  globally 
focused  (and  therefore  “missionary”) 
organizations  soon  moved  on  from 
study  and  analysis  to  efforts  to  share 


their  discoveries  with  the  Churches  at 
large. 

Typical  of  those  new  groups  in  the 
Canadian  Church  are  “Gatt-Fly”,  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Churches  and  Cor- 
porate Responsibility,  the  Inter-Church 
Committee  on  Fluman  Rights  in  Latin 
America,  the  Canada-Asia  Working 
Group,  etc. 

Such  new  Church  bodies  are  in  a 
very  real  way  an  institutional  mutation 
which  demonstrates  the  decisive  shift 
in  the  mission  dynamic  to  which  we 
have  been  pointing.  The  Church  was 
seeing  arise  in  its  midst  new  mission 
structures  aimed  at  conversion  of  the 
home-country  but  dependent  on  in- 
sights gained  from  a global  perspective. 

The  involvement  of  individual  re- 
turned missionaries  in  the  activities  of 
these  new  “mission”  groups  gradually 
evolved  into  official  financial  and  per- 
sonnel support  by  mission  societies 
such  as  Scarboro  Missions,  a support 
which  has  been  important  to  their  sur- 
vival and  expansion.  The  financial  re- 
sources provided  to  mission  societies 
by  their  supporters  were  now  also  serv- 
ing “mission”  in  this  new  way. 

Finally,  out  of  such  new  involve- 
ments there  gradually  evolved  an  ex- 
panded self-definition  for  mission  so- 
cieties. The  Acts  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions’  Fifth  General  Chapter  in 
1974  included  under  definition  of  the 
Society’s  purpose:  “a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  make  our  fellow  Christians  in 
Canada  aware  of  the  impediments  to 
the  Kingdom  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.” 

Other  Effects  of  Reverse  Mission 

The  evidence  of  a growing  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  existence  of  a reverse 
flow  in  the  mission  relationship  is 
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Inter-religious  dialogue:  a key  component  of  reverse  mission. 


most  strikingly  revealed  in  such  soli- 
darity for  justice  work.  But  it  is  present 
in  other  fields  as  well. 

One  sees  growing  evidence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  effect  of  “mission  ex- 
perience" on  the  consideration  of  new 


models  of  ministry,  and  of  basic  pat- 
terns of  pastoral  organization  in 
“home"  countries  like  Canada. 

Theological  writings  from  “mission" 
countries  are  also  an  increasingly  im- 
portant ingredient  in  North  American 
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Partnership  in  obedience:  equality  and  mutuality.  Photo:  Vivant  Univers. 


theological  reflection. Maryknoll’s pub- 
lishing arm  — Orbis  Books  — has  made 
scores  of  works  by  Third  World  theo- 
logians widely  available  in  English.  It 
could  well  be  argued  that  such  writings 
have  become  a more  important  influ- 
ence on  the  North  American  theologi- 
cal process  than  the  formerly  dominant 
European  contributions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  element 
in  all  of  this  developing  process  of 
“reverse  flow"  in  mission  relationship 
has  been  the  growing  presence  of 
“Third  World  Visitors”  in  Canadian 
Churches.  The  Lenten  campaigns  of 


the  Ecumenical  “Ten  Days  for  World 
Development”  programme  and  of  the 
development  agencies  of  individual 
Churches  are  increasingly  organized 
around  tours  by  resource  people  from 
areas  of  the  world  we  continue  to 
think  of  as  “mission  countries.”  These 
“visitors”  from  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia  have  now  become  the  ordi- 
nary spokespersons  for  their  Churches 
in  the  “north”.  Their  increasingly 
broad  exposure  in  Canadian  Churches 
is  a “reverse  mission”  initiative  on 
whose  enormous  potential  we  can  only 
vaguely  speculate.  The  promise  it  holds 
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out  for  the  future  is  exhilarating. 

Recent  History  of  the  Theoretical 
Rationale  for  “Reverse  Mission” 

The  conceptualization  of  mission 
as  a two-way  rather  than  one-way  rela- 
tionship is  not  by  any  means  new  in 
ecumenical  circles.  The  International 
Missionary  Council  held  at  Whitby, 
Ontario  in  1947  called  for  abandon- 
ment of  the  distinction  between  “older 
and  younger  churches”  and  saw  Mis- 
sion as  a summons  to  “partnership 
in  obedience”  which  was  addressed 


equally  to  all  the  Churches. 

The  carrying  out  by  the  Church  of 
that  prophetic  summons  of  Whitby  has 
of  course  been  slow  and  halting.  Tradi- 
tional patterns  still  dominate  in  the 
flows  of  personnel  and  resources  and 
in  the  structure  of  Christian  missionary 
organization. 

There  have  been  many  subsequent 
efforts  to  dislodge  stubborn  mission 
patterns.  The  “Call  for  a Moratorium” 
issued  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  Commission  on  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism  Assembly  at 
Bangkok  in  1973,  and  the  adoption  of 
a moratorium  resolution  by  the  All- 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches  at 
Lusaka  in  1974,  demonstrated  the 
stubbornness  of  the  old  ways.  These 
radical  challenges  grew  out  of  the  con- 
viction held  by  many  that  only  the 
boldest  types  of  initiative  could  budge 
a still  solid  institutional  inertia  on 
mission. 

Partnership  in  Dialogue  Also 

But  the  call  of  all  the  Churches  to 
a “partnership  in  obedience”  would 
not  be  fully  answered  even  were  inter- 
national mission  relationships  between 
them  truly  equal  and  mutual.  There 
would  still  also  have  to  be  a way  in 
which  all  the  Christian  Churches  of 
the  world  together  could  hear  as  well 
as  speak  to  that  majority  of  the  hu- 
man family  which  professes  other 
faiths  or  no  faith.  There  must,  in  other 
words,  be  a dynamic  of  “reverse  mis- 
sion” not  only  between  Christian 
Churches  but  between  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  partners  in  inter- 
religious dialogue. 

In  this  respect  the  creation  by  the 
major  Christian  Churches  in  Canada 
of  the  “Canada-China  Programme” 
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is  a very  important  motivation.  In  try- 
ing to  carry  out  its  mandate  to  “pro- 
mote understanding  of  China  informed 
by  Christian  Faith”,  this  programme 
embarks  on  a future  agenda  for  reverse 
mission  which  is  breathtaking  in  its 
implications.  If,  in  fact,  the  evangeliza- 
tion process  involves  being  changed  as 
well  as  changing,  then  surely  structures 
are  needed  which  will  allow  the  whole 
Christian  Church  to  participate  in 
listening  to  and  receiving  from  those 
of  other  Faiths. 

It  was  China’s  own  decision  to  en- 
force a “moratorim”  on  mission  activ- 
ity which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Christian  Churches  in  Canada  to  do 
anything  but  to  listen,  to  try  to 
understand,  to  reflect  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  China  event  for  themselves. 
Out  of  this  particular  necessity  has 
emerged  an  innovation  in  mission 
structures  with  tremendous  potential. 

Do  we  not  need  to  develop  many 
“mission”  institutions  of  this  type  in 
our  Churches  so  as  to  allow  us,  the 
whole  Church,  to  listen  and  struggle 
with  the  positions  of  World  Christian- 
ity’s “partners  in  dialogue?” 

“Reverse  Mission”  in  these  terms 
takes  on  another  significance  along 
with  that  of  the  struggle  for  true 
equality  among  national  Christian 
churches. 

Implications  for  Mission  Societies 

What  are  the  implications  of  all 
this  for  Catholic  mission  societies 
such  as  Scarboro?  I believe  them  to 
be  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Theoretically,  we  must  confess  and 
struggle  to  overcome  the  completely 
unacceptable  imbalance  of  relation- 
ships that  our  historical  and  present 


mission  structures  represent.  This 
should  not  only  make  us  open  to 
change  but  impress  on  us  the  urgency 
of  taking  dramatic  initiatives  to  bring 
about  such  change.  It  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  move  and 
the  priorities  to  which  we  must  sub- 
scribe in  our  search  for  some  balance 
in  exchanges  between  Churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Practically,  we  should  continue  our 
support  of  initiatives  which  have  al- 
ready begun.  For  Scarboro  this  would 
take  the  form  of  continuing  financial 
and  personnel  support  for  Global  Jus- 
tice Solidarity  groups  in  Canada,  en- 
couraging pastoral  and  theological  ex- 
change from  “Southern”  churches, 
and  cooperation  in  supplying  “Third 
World  visitors”  to  the  Canadian 
Church.  Enthusiastic  support  for  dra- 
matic new  “listening”  programmes  of 
inter-religious  dialogue  on  the  model 
of  the  Canada-China  Programme  is 
certainly  called  for. 

Perhaps  the  lessons  learned  in  sup- 
porting such  efforts  will  eventually 
lead  to  new  programmes  by  traditional 
mission  societies  such  as  our  own:  the 
active  recruitment  of  large  numbers  of 
missionaries  from  other  Churches  and 
of  partners  in  dialogue  from  outside 
the  Church,  their  preparation  for  mis- 
sion, and  the  building  of  programmes 
to  put  them  into  contact  with  all  seg- 
ments of  our  home  Churches.  Perhaps, 
more  basically  still,  it  means  the  even- 
tual replacement  of  European  and 
North  American-based  mission  socie- 
ties by  institutions  rooted  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  world  whose  turn  it 
is  to  speak.  Our  ultimate  aim  must  be 
a truly  internationalized  system  of 
“partnership  in  obedience”  built  on 
equality  and  mutuality.  • 
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Thy  Kingdom 
come, 
Thy  Will 
be  done 


Father  Brennan 

The  words  of  the  “Our  Father,”  that  most  familiar  of  Christian  prayers,  are 

1 among  the  most  subversive  known.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church,  in 
fact,  the  words  of  this  prayer  were  kept  hidden  from  those  who  were  not  bap- 
tized. Given  the  “pagan”  environment  surrounding  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, the  reasons  for  its  secrecy  become  evident:  this  prayer  represented  a 
viewpoint  and  a theology  counter  to  that  which  legitimized  the  institutions  of 
the  day.  As  one  writer  explains:  “In  the  first  and  second  centuries . . . allegiance 
to  the  empire  was  determined  by  proclaiming  the  kingship  of  the  emperors, 
the  holiness  of  their  name,  and  submission  to  their  will.  To  declare  otherwise, 
as  demanded  by  praying  the  Our  Father,  was  to  act  subversively  toward  those 
powers  and  principalities.”  Indeed,  most  if  not  all  the  phrases  of  Our  Father 
called  for  the  creation  of  conditions  on  earth  that  would  delegitimize  the  very 
structures  of  that  by-gone  period. 

In  a world  now  characterized  by  ever  increasing  injustice,  we  contemporary 
Christians  must  ask  if  we  are  praying  the  Our  Father  inauthentically.  Do  we 
really  ask  what  changes  should  be  brought  about  in  our  lives  and  in  the  world 
by  the  petitions  of  this  perhaps  too-familiar  prayer.  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done  . . .”  What  are  we  really  asking  for  when  we  utter  these  words? 

God’s  kingdom  will  not  come  unless  we  help  to  bring  it  about.  God’s  will 
cannot  be  done  unless  we  choose  to  answer  His  call  to  become  His  conscious 
instruments  to  help  create  a world  where  peace  and  justice  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Indeed,  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  mission. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to:  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan,  SFM,  Formation-Education  Department,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4.  • 
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I REMEMBER 


Fr.  Richard  Veltri  is  originally  from 
Thunder  Bay , Ontario.  Ordained  in 
1967 , he  was  assigned  to  our  Japanese 
mission  the  following  year.  A t the  present 
time  Fr.  Veltri  is  working  at  our  head- 
quarters here  in  Scarborough , Ontario. 


A Rookie  at  the  Plate 

1 1 was  a Scarboro  custom  in  Japan:  whenever  a missionary  was  first  assigned  to 
*that  mission,  the  veteran  priests  in  and  around  the  Tokyo  area  planned  a din- 
ner in  honour  of  the  rookie.  So  in  keeping  with  that  tradition,  I was  duly  met  at 
the  pier  and  immediately  whisked  away  to  the  central  house.  You  can  imagine 
how  excited  a new  priest  would  be  at  finally  arriving  at  the  destination  that  had 
been  on  his  mind  for  months. 

After  a bath  and  a short  rest,  a before-dinner  gathering  took  place.  I was 
quizzed  about  the  trip,  the  priests  back  home,  the  general  goings-on  at  our  head- 
quarters in  Scarboro  and  so  forth.  These  formalities  finished,  we  all  went  down 
to  the  dining  room.  The  table  was  set  out,  complete  with  exotic  looking  soup 
bowls,  chopsticks,  and  a mountain  of  chopped  vegetables,  meat  and  many  other 
strange  and  unrecognizable  goodies.  Hmmm!  ? ! 

Once  seated,  I noticed  that  the  veterans  picked  up  their  soup  bowls  and  drank. 
Undaunted,  I did  likewise.  So  far,  so  good.  Next,  they  began  to  use  the  chop- 
sticks. I figured,  well,  if  eating  the  soup  was  so  easy,  surely  those  chopsticks 
wouldn’t  be  that  difficult  to  manoeuvre.  After  all,  I’d  practised  several  times  at 
a well-known  Chinese  restaurant  in  Toronto  prior  to  my  departure.  Alas  success 
is  elusive.  Every  time  I went  to  pick  up  something,  it  managed  to  fall  back  onto 
the  plate.  The  veterans,  however,  were  oblivious  to  my  troubles.  What  was  I to 
do?  Should  I panic?  Should  I call  for  help?  Or  should  I just  persevere?  I chose 
the  latter  course,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

In  all  too  short  a time,  the  dinner  was  over  and  I had  consumed  but  a couple 
of  morsels.  That  night,  I went  to  bed  hungry.  What  a letdown  after  two  weeks  of 
sumptuous  living  on  the  luxury  ocean  liner  voyage  I’d  just  completed. 

I ’ll  always  remember  the  sense  of  relief  I experienced  when,  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  I saw  a plate  of  bacon  and  eggs  — and  a knife,  a fork  and  a spoon!* 

Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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Elements  fora 

Spirituality  of  Work 

Introduction 

In  his  brilliant  encyclical,  Laborem  Exercens,  Pope  John  Paul  II  stresses  the 
special  value  and  dignity  of  human  work  in  God’s  plan  for  Creation.  By 
working,  men  and  women  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
personalities,  participate  in  the  development  of  their  society,  and  give 
meaning  to  their  existence  as  human  beings  living  in  a global  community. 

The  Pope’s  reflections  on  human  work  necessarily  remains  in  continuity 
with  traditional  Catholic  social  teaching.  But  to  these  long  standing  views, 

John  Paul  II  adds  his  own  original  reflections.  This  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  section  of  the  encyclical  dealing  with  the  spirituality  of  work. 
Rather  than  editorialize  any  further,  we  will  simply  present  a popularized 
version  of  what  the  Pope  has  to  say.  In  doing  so,  it  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
weigh  the  wisdom  of  his  words  against  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  are  currently  unemployed  due  to  morally  unacceptable  economic 
structures.  We  ask  you  to  consider  his  words  in  light  of  the  mental  and  even 
physical  torment  that  many  of  our  jobless  neighbours  are  experiencing  as  a 
result  of  the  un-Christ-like  values  and  attitudes  held,  and  the  questionable 
decisions  made,  by  political  and  economic  leaders  who  place  profits  ahead  of 
people  and  selfish  wants  ahead  of  human  needs. 

Work  as  a Sharing  in  the  Activity  of  the  Creator 

Vatican  II  says  that  through  the  centuries  men  have  worked  to  better  their 
lives  and  that  for  believers  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  willed  by  God:  man, 
created  in  God’s  image,  was  given  the  mandate  to  transform  the  earth  so  that 
“the  name  of  God  would  be  wonderful  in  all  the  earth’’. 
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One  of  the  truths  of  revelation  is  that  man  shares  by  his  work  in  the 
activity  of  the  Creator.  In  a sense,  within  his  human  limitations,  he  continues 
to  develop  that  activity  as  he  advances  in  the  discovery  of  the  resources  and 
values  in  creation.  We  find  this  in  the  book  of  Genesis  where  creation  itself  is 
presented  as  God’s  “work”  during  his  “six  days”,  “resting”  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  last  book  of  scripture  echoes  this  respect  for  God’s  “work”:  “Great 
and  wonderful  are  your  deeds,  O Lord  God  the  Almighty.”  This  is  similar 
to  the  words  in  Genesis:  “And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.” 

Thus  in  a sense,  Genesis  gives  us  the  first  “gospel  of  work”.  It  shows  the 
dignity  of  work  and  teaches  that  man  should  imitate  God  in  working  because 
only  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  ought  to  imitate  God  in  resting 
too,  for  God  wished  to  present  his  creation  as  work  and  rest. 

This  activity  of  God  continues  as  Christ  witnesses  when  he  says,  “My 
Father  is  working  still  . . .”  He  works  by  sustaining  the  world  he  created  from 
nothing  and  he  works  with  saving  power  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  has  destined 
for  “rest”  in  union  with  himself.  So  man  also  needs  rest  from  work  every 
“seventh  day”;  to  become  what  God  willed  him  to  be,  and  to  prepare  for  that 
“rest”  reserved  for  the  Lord’s  servants  and  friends. 

We  must  realize  that  by  work,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  activities,  we 
share  in  God’s  creation.  For,  said  Vatican  II,  in  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  man  and  woman  benefit  society.  They  are  unfolding  the 
Creator’s  work  and  contributing  by  their  industry  to  the  realization  on  earth 
of  the  divine  plan. 

This  Christian  spirituality  of  work  is  for  all;  it  should  show  the  maturity 
needed  to  face  tensions  and  a restless  heart.  Christians  do  not  think  that 
man’s  works  are  opposed  to  God,  but  that  they  are  a sign  of  his  goodness. 

The  Christian  message  does  not  stop  us  from  building  the  world  or  make  us 
neglect  our  fellows.  It  binds  us  more  firmly  to  do  just  this. 

The  best  motive  for  our  work  is  knowing  that  we  share  in  Creation. 

Vatican  1 1 teaches  us  that  we  must  learn  the  meaning  of  creation  and  in  our 
daily  lives  help  each  other  to  become  holier.  It  calls  for  each  of  us  to  work 
vigorously  so  that  goods  created  by  human  work  should  be  what  the  Creator 
intended. 

Christ,  the  man  of  work 

Jesus  Christ  himself  underlined  the  fact  that  work  is  sharing  in  Creation. 
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The  people  of  Nazareth  were  astonished  at  the  wisdom  given  to  a carpenter. 

In  what  he  did  Jesus  fulfilled  “the  gospel  of  work”  because  he  himself  was  a 
man  of  work,  a craftsman  like  Joseph.  Although  he  tells  us  not  to  become  too 
anxious  about  life  and  work,  his  life  shows  that  he  belongs  to  the  working 
world.  He  shows  that  he  loves  work  in  the  way  he  speaks  of  man’s  likeness  to 
God.  He  says  “My  Father  is  the  vinedresser”. 

The  Old  Testament  says  much  about  human  work  and  about  professions. 

It  mentions  the  doctor,  the  pharmacist,  the  craftsman  or  artist,  the  black- 
smith, the  potter,  the  farmer,  the  scholar,  the  sailor,  the  builder,  the  musician, 
the  shepherd,  and  the  fisherman.  There  is  also  praise  for  the  work  of  women. 
In  his  parables  Jesus  speaks  of  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  the  doctor,  the 
sower,  the  householder,  the  servant,  the  steward,  the  fisherman,  the  merchant, 
the  labourer.  He  too  speaks  of  women’s  work.  He  compares  the  apostolate  to 
the  work  of  harvesters  or  fishermen  and  talks  of  the  work  of  scholars. 

These  teachings  of  Christ  are  echoed  by  Paul  who  boasts  that  he  worked  as 
a tent-maker  and  that  even  as  an  apostle  he  earned  his  bread  by  work.  He 
commands  people  in  Christ’s  name,  “to  do  their  work  in  quietness  and  to 
earn  their  own  living.”  And  he  says,  “If  anyone  will  not  work,  let  him  not 
eat.”  He  encourages  his  readers  “whatever  your  task,  work  heartily,  as  serving 
the  Lord  and  not  men,  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  you  will  receive  the 
inheritance  as  your  reward.”  These  teachings  have  been  repeated  by  Vatican 
1 1 : when  man  works  he  not  only  alters  society,  he  develops  himself  as  well. 
Human  work  should  be  in  accord  with  the  divine  plan  and  harmonize  with 
the  genuine  good  of  the  human  race. 

This  vision  of  the  value  of  work  explains  Vatican  1 1 ’s  words  about  the 
right  meaning  of  progress:  all  that  people  do  has  greater  worth  than  technical 
advances;  these  advances  can  provide  the  material  for  human  progress,  but 
they  cannot  produce  it  on  their  own. 

Progress  and  development  can  only  be  understood  as  the  fruit  of  such  a 
spirituality  of  work.  This  is  the  teaching  and  the  programme  of  ‘the  gospel  of 
work’.  • 
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Practical  Suggestions,  Please 

I would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
noting  that  we  plan  to  continue  sup- 
porting your  Society  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  agree  with  the  thrust  you 
have  made  in  the  area  of  social  justice 
and  read  your  magazine  with  interest. 

At  home  here,  we  are  trying  to 
modify  our  lifestyle  and  be  conscien- 
tious consumers.  Perhaps  in  future  edi- 
tions the  S.F.M.  magazine  could 
provide  us  with  practical  suggestions  in 
this  regard. 

Joanne  Nolan, 
Wa/kerton,  Ontario. 

Lining  the  Communist  Nest 

Poverty  in  Central  America  goes  far 
deeper  than  just  a material  problem. 
Communists  are  working  hard  to  re- 
place the  political  system  of  Central 
America  with  a philosophy  that  man 
lives  by  bread  alone.  If  this  is  what 
some  publications  call  Christianity 
then  that  publication  is  nothing  more 
than  a socialist  rag  that  lines  the  com- 
munist nest. 

Socialists  of  North  America  ad- 
vocate strong  labour  unions  to  fix 
“them  capitalists,”  as  they  phrase  it, 
but  they  do  not  face  the  reality  that 
communism  also  needs  fixing.  Solidar- 
ity of  Poland  has  served  the  socialists 
of  the  free  world  a taste  of  their  own 
medicine. 

A do/ph  Fullawaka, 
Canora,  Saskatchewan. 


An  Unclear  Image 

Although  I greatly  admire  the 
Scarboro  missionaries  I have  been  dis- 
turbed by  your  apparent  tendency  to 
preach  class  warfare  and  Marxist  doc- 
trine as  though  it  was  in  fact  the 
Gospel.  This  is  a tendency  which  I do 
not  wish  to  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  aware  of 
the  heroic  nature  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  your  people;  also  I am  un- 
aware of  the  extent  to  which  the 
generalization  above  applies.  I know  of 
much  good  work  that  has  been  done. 

With  good  wishes  I pray  that  you 
will  be  guided  by  God  and  will  be  obe- 
dient to  papal  teaching. 

John  Sullivan, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Sounding  a Warning 

In  your  editorial  in  the  January 
issue  you  said  that  the  Vatican  Council 
was  not  responsible  “for  the  present 
demise  of  those  things  which  many  of 
us  held  so  dear.”  It  was  the  committees 
of  “periti”  who,  Cardinal  Heenan  of 
England  warned,  had  inserted  am- 
biguous phrases  into  Council  docu- 
ments capable  both  of  orthodox  and 
of  modernist  interpretations,  and  who 
were  then  empowered  to  interpret 
these  same  Council  documents.  “I  fear 
the  ‘periti’,”  he  said,  adding  that  God 
forbid  they  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terpret the  mind  of  the  Council  to  the 
world.  Which  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, hence  the  demise  you  mention. 
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But  many  years  beforehand  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Princes  of  the  Church, 
John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman,  had 
expressed  much  of  the  same  concern. 
He  said,  referring  to  changes  in  religious 
ceremonies,  “Although  these  forms  are 
not  directly  from  God,  long  use  has 
made  them  divine  for  us,  and  to  des- 
troy them  is  to  unsettle  and  dislodge 
the  religious  principle  itself  for  most 
people.”  Sounding  a warning,  he 
added,  “We  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  those  who  hope  that,  by  in- 
ducing us  to  lay  aside  our  forms,  at 
length  to  make  us  lay  aside  our  Chris- 
tian hope  altogether.”  Which,  of 
course,  is  what  has  happened,  and  it  is 
the  loss  of  our  traditions  and  forms 
and,  consequently,  the  rejection  of 
Tradition  and  the  Magisterium  which 
have  brought  the  Church  to  disarray 
not  all  that  far  removed  from  the  ruins 
of  Masonic  prophecy  and  purpose  of  a 
century  or  more  ago. 

The  last  sentence  of  your  third 
paragraph  should  have  some  statistical 
support,  but  I know  you  cannot  pro- 
vide that  so  let  me  do  it  for  you.  Since 
the  Council  and  the  subsequent  litur- 
gical revolution  which  it  in  no  way 
intended  to  see  happen,  decline  in 
Mass  attendance  has  reached  more 
than  60%  in  France  and  Holland,  50% 
in  Italy,  30%  in  the  USA  and  Canada, 
20%  in  Great  Britain. 

All  this  means  that  tens  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  went  to  Mass 
in  those  pre-conciliar  days  (when  you 
say,  “.  . . so  many  . . . were  already 
drifting  away  from  the  Church”)  have 


now  ceased  to  attend,  and  vocational 
losses  have  given  rise  to  the  travesty  of 
bill-poster  advertising  for  seminarians 
and  novices.  God  help  us!  Before  the 
Council,  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able. It  would  have  been  sacrilege.  It 
still  is  in  my  Catholicism,  but  today 
sacrilege  is  quite  acceptable  in  all  its 
varied  forms  as  practised  in  so  many 
Churches  without  admonition  or  cur- 
rent retribution. 

You  seem  to  suggest  that  the  im- 
memorial Mass  and  its  liturgy  and  the 
Church  and  her  Magisterium  and  Tra- 
dition should  quite  rightly  change  in 
the  radical  way  they  have  because  so 
many  were  drifting  away  for  whatever 
reasons.  I am  saddened  to  see  that. 
Perhaps  you  could  turn  to  John  6:66. 
Did  Our  Lord  change  His  teaching  be- 
cause “.  . . many  of  His  disciples  went 
back  to  their  old  ways  and  walked  no 
more  in  His  company”  because  of 
“hard  sayings”?  Hardly.  And  He  has 
never  taken  kindly  to  situation  ethics 
either.  Think  about  it. 

D.  W.  Quinlivan-Hall, 

Mushaboom,  Tangier , 
Nova  Scotia. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor ; Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  MIM  1M4 
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Father  Mayo 
“ Our  purpose  is  always  to  educate 
leaders ...” 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Theij 

must 


Father  Benigno  A.  Mayo,  S.J.,  was 
born  and  raised  in  a small  town 
outside  Manila.  As  an  activist 
in  social  programmes  in  the 
Philippines  he  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  out  on  social  issues 
facing  the  country. 


Y\/hat  are  you  trying  to  do  here  at 
the  Apostolic  Centre,  Father 
Mayo? 


do  it, 
themspl 


Our  purpose  is  always  to  educate 
leaders  who  will  hopefully  take  action 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  our 
society. 
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Are  these  leaders  able  to  accomplish 
very  much  in  the  present  situation? 

Our  leaders  come  from  the  poor. 
Poor  people  are  being  oppressed  by 
the  system.  However,  the  poor  people 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  very  real 
truth  that  they  must  in  the  end  do  it 
themselves.  What  our  programmes  are 
geared  to  do  is  quite  simply  to  ask  for 
a response  from  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  So  far  there  has  been  little  if 
any  response. 

Do  you  encourage  people  to  work 
within  the  existing  structures  or  do 
you  suggest  other  alternatives? 

We  always  stress  that  our  people 
must  approach  social  problems  with 
justice  and  faith.  Strict  justice  as  you 
must  know  is  not  justice  at  all.  Few 


people  can  stand  up  under  such  strict 
surveillance.  Belief  in  a loving  Father 
who  loves  each  one  of  us  will  temper 
strict  justice  with  mercy. 

But  there  must  be  anger  and  frus- 
tration under  the  surface,  Father. 

Certainly  there  is  anger  and  frustra- 
tion and  there  is  a desire  for  violent 
action  to  overturn  unjust  structures 
which  deny  their  humanity  and 
dignity.  But  you  won’t  find  the  anger 
and  the  violence  that  is  present  in  the 
Latin  American  experience.  The 
Filipino  is  fundamentally  a happy  per- 
son and  is  slow  to  anger  but  even  the 
Filipino  has  a limit  to  his  patience. 

You  Jesuits,  as  educators,  are  in  a 
good  position  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  people. 


. . we  tost  workers  because  of  our  conservative  attitudes.  ” 
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We  can  only  change  individuals. 
There’s  no  way  that  we  can  change 
institutions.  But  I have  found  that, 
very  often,  students  are  far  more  open 
to  change  than  the  teachers. 

How  did  you  get  into  the  social 
action  field? 

Back  in  1946  we  started  meeting 
with  workers  with  a view  to  organizing 
labour  unions  but,  unfortunately,  we 
were  out  of  line  as  far  as  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Church  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  looked  upon  as  too 
radical  if  not  suspiciously  like  Com- 
munist activity  and  so  we  reluctantly 
gave  it  up  and  went  into  the  co-op 
movement.  It’s  no  secret  that  we  lost 
the  workers  because  of  our  conserva- 
tive attitudes. 

How  do  you  go  about  predicting 
what  is  needed  for  a society  in  a given 
time? 


"...  they  must  in  the  end  do  it  them- 
selves. ” 


I think  you  have  to  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  people.  It’s  so  easy  to 
speculate  from  an  ivory  tower.  Theory 
is  not  enough.  Practice  is  absolutely 
essential.  We  so-called  cultured  people 
can  learn  so  much  from  the  simple 
people  about  human  values. 

How  do  you  go  about  getting  peo- 
ple interested  in  changing  their 
environment? 

We  start  out  with  Scripture  readings. 
We  ask  the  people  to  reflect  on  the 
Scripture  and  then  to  reflect  on  their 
own  daily  lives.  The  question  of  how 
to  make  their  lives  conform  to  the 
Gospel  image  is  a natural  result  and 
they  will  make  the  reflection  more  real 
and  practical  than  anything  we  might 
suggest. 

You  get  young  people  from  all  over 
Asia  attending  these  leadership  courses. 
Do  you  get  many  Japanese  young 
people? 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  number  of 
Japanese  attending  these  sessions  has 
been  increasing  steadily.  When  they 
first  come,  they  are  shocked  by  the 
poverty  of  the  people  but  then  they 
ask,  “Why  are  the  people  so  happy  and 
so  full  of  joy?”  To  them  it  is  puzzling 
in  the  extreme.  The  Japanese  seem  to 
be  very  reserved  but  gradually  they 
loosen  up  and  they  begin  to  laugh  with 
the  people  and  to  enjoy  the  experience 
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of  sharing  something.  They  come  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  there 
are  other  important  values  besides 
money  and  possessions. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  Philippines? 

Unfortunately  I must  say  that  is 
nearly  all  bad.  I mean,  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  local  worker. 
The  foreign  company  insists  that  there 
be  no  strikes  and  low  wages  are  the 
norm.  Naturally  there  is  a lot  of  dis- 
content among  the  workers.  Very  little 
filters  down  to  the  poor.  In  fact  the 
poor  are  getting  poorer.  Oh,  there  are 
beautiful  hotels.  Everybody  wants  to 
get  a white  collar  job.  Young  people 
are  leaving  the  villages  and  moving  up 
to  the  cities.  They  are  going  in  for  law 
and  medicine  even  though  there  is  no 
demand  for  such  professions.  This 
means  that  they  are  forced  to  take 
other  jobs  or  to  leave  the  country. 

Why  are  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines so  patient  in  the  face  of  so  much 
injustice? 

I suppose  we  have  always  been 
taught  that  God  has  determined  our 
lives  and  that  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  change  our  destiny.  Communists 
are  committed  to  social  change.  Why 
aren’t  we  as  committed  as  they  are? 

I think  there  is  a real  need  for  peo- 
ple to  know  about  Marx  and  the  theory 


of  Communism  so  that  they  can 
recognize  the  flaws  in  the  system.  Here 
in  the  Philippines  there  are  two  Com- 
munist groups  at  work.  One  is  influ- 
enced by  Russia  and  the  other  is  influ- 
enced by  China. 

In  a practical  way  what  can  these 
leaders  do  to  change  conditions? 

I’ll  give  you  a concrete  example. 
Right  here  in  Manila  there  is  a very 
real  shortage  of  water,  especially 
where  the  squatters  are  living.  The  role 
of  the  leaders  is  to  approach  the  local 
authorities  and  to  determine  what  is 
possible.  If,  for  example,  there  is  an  al- 
location of  water,  then  who  is  respon- 
sible for  allocating  it?  The  leader  then 
returns  to  the  group  and  together  they 
work  out  a strategy  to  obtain  the 
water. 

Have  your  efforts  paid  off  in  the 
schools? 

Yes,  I think  so,  to  a limited  degree. 
Children  used  to  be  proud  to  drive  up 
in  big  chauffeur  driven  cars.  Now, 
children  are  ashamed  to  appear  in  such 
conspicuous  affluence.  This  attitude 
has  carried  over  into  what  sometimes 
amounts  to  a struggle  between  children 
and  parents.  Those  same  children 
sometimes  shock  their  parents  by  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  the  big  fat  salaries 
and  the  status  of  the  professions  and 
go  to  work  with  poor  people.  • 
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No  greater  love 

A 

Revolutionary 

Commitment 
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Tom  Walsh, 
SFM  Lay  Missionary. 


Some  Personal  Experience 

It  was  some  four  years  ago  that  I 
first  came  to  realize  that  I did  not 
want  to  belong  to  a Church  where 
workers  were  absent.  At  that  time  the 
military  and  industrial  authorities  had 
responded  to  Peru’s  first  National 
Strike  in  forty  years  by  firing  an  entire 
generation  of  Union  leadership  — some 
5,000  men.  Labour,  Church  and 
political  institutions  and  organizations 
unanimously  denouced  the  retaliation 
measures  as  illegal  and  unjust.  Nonethe- 
less there  was  no  reinstatement  until  a 
group  of  79  workers  began  a hunger 
strike  on  behalf  of  the  5,000  dis- 
missed men.  Government  controlled 
newspapers  and  TV  media  made  no 
mention  of  this  hunger  strike.  How- 
ever, at  the  grass  roots  level,  there  was 
diffusion  of  the  news.  At  the  45-day 
mark  I realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  Like  many  others  I wanted 
the  fasters  to  stop.  But  they  were 
determined  to  go  it  to  the  end  and 
their  determination  caused  a public 
outcry  and  mobilization.  It  eventually 
brought  results.  A government  decree 
on  the  52nd  day  of  the  fast  reinstated 
those  fasting  in  their  jobs.  It  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  poor  of  Peru  who 
were  suffering  immensely  at  the  hands 
of  these  merciless  authorities. 

I had  to  ask  myself,  who  are  these 
men  that  they  risk  their  lives  by  being 
on  the  front  line?  Some  might  answer: 
What  did  they  have  to  lose?  It  was 


either  get  your  job  back  or  starve  to 
death  on  the  street.  However,  as 
Apostles  of  Christ,  we  know  that  there 
is  no  greater  love  than  to  give  your  life 
for  your  brother.  Later  I became  very 
good  friends  with  one  of  these  men.  I 
know  that  the  motivation  for  his 
sacrifice  was  his  love  for  justice,  for  his 
family,  for  his  neighbour.  There  were 
also  political  gains  because  of  the 
hunger  strike  but  there  were  not  the 
primary  goals. 

The  pastoral  worker  responds  to 
worker  reality  by  making  it  his  own. 
Having  a commitment  to  and  being  in 
solidarity  with  the  causes  of  the 
workers  brings  one  into  contact  with 
the  historical  project  that  they  are 
responding  to.  It  is  here  in  these 
struggles,  sacrifices,  frustrations,  hopes 
and  victories  that  God  reveals  Himself. 
Discovering  Christ  present  in  his  faith 
causes  the  worker  to  make  a renewal 
of  commitment  which  I believe  is 
revolutionary.  The  militant  worker  as 
a Christian  daily  lives  his  faith  by 
developing  as  a leader  and  an  active 
agent  of  history. 

Church  Solidarity  with  the  Worker 

Workers  in  Peru  expect  from  the 
Church  solidarity  with  their  struggles. 
Departments  such  as  the  Bishops’ 
Committee  on  Social  Action,  the 
Church’s  Human  Rights  Commissions, 
etc.,  are  often  approached  by  workers 
looking  for  support.  The  Peruvian 
Bishops,  on  numerous  occasions,  have 
made  pronouncements  in  favour  of 
workers’  demands  for  just  wages, 
worker  stability,  the  right  to  strike, 
etc.  The  Cardinal  and  other  bishops 
have  personally  intervened  on  behalf 
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7 do  not  want  to  belong  to  a Church  where  workers  are  absent 


of  imprisoned  workers  to  assure  that 
justice  was  served.  In  Peru,  Catholicism 
is  the  official  religion  and  the  Church 
is  a major  political  force.  Unlike  some 
other  countries  Church  leaders  do  not 
actively  wield  their  political  power. 

Events  in  Brazil,  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  have  demonstrated  to  wary 
workers  that,  yes,  the  Church  is  willing 
and  able  to  give  support  and  solidarity. 

However,  it  is  at  the  Christian  com- 


munity level  where  the  real  solidarity 
occurs.  Both  in  parishes  and  in  the 
thousands  of  small  Christian  com- 
munities of  teachers,  farmers,  students, 
priests,  housewives,  intellectuals  and 
religious  sisters,  there  are  “companeros” 
who  face  the  same  injustices,  who  are 
ready  to  act  in  solidarity  with  the 
union  that  asks  for  help.  Those  with- 
out a voice  are  invited  to  explain  their 
strike  in  community  newspapers,  at 
Masses,  on  religious  radio  stations,  etc. 
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Active  Christian  Communities 

The  shared  liturgical  celebrations 
are  very  important  moments  in  the  life 
of  the  worker  community.  At  a Mass 
concluding  the  end  of  a weekend 
retreat  with  some  20  workers,  a great 
deal  of  emotion  had  been  built  up  as 
we  recalled  the  testimonies,  reflections 
and  prayers  expressed  during  the 
weekend.  Many  of  the  men  were  earn- 
ing sub-human  wages.  Others  had  no 
work  and  faced  the  daily  prospect  of 
returning  empty-handed  to  hungry 
children.  At  the  offertory,  in  unison 
with  the  priest,  all  of  us  offered  our- 
selves and  took  a vow  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  struggle  for  justice  and  love 
even  if  it  meant  death. 

Baptisms  and  marriages  are  also 
special  moments  which  bring  the 
families  of  the  workers  together.  At 
one  matrimony,  the  couple,  both  of 
them  workers,  after  the  blessing  and 
exchange  of  rings,  clasped  each  other’s 
hands  and  proudly,  with  the  rings 
shining,  greeted  the  community. 

The  workers  are  encouraged  to 
meet  regularly  in  their  communities 
to  try  to  discern  the  Spirit  working  in 
their  lives.  In  one  such  community  a 
young  worker  in  the  feed-milling 
industry  felt  totally  betrayed  and  frus- 
trated by  the  strike  in  which  he  had 
just  participated  and  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much.  The  owners  of  the 
Feedmills  had  broken  this  strike  of  the 


several  thousand  workers  by  buying 
out  the  drivers  of  the  delivery  trucks. 
Pre-strike  inventories  were  high  and 
the  remaining  workers  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  continue  a long  strike.  The 
frustrated  worker  confessed  that  he 
wanted  to  end  his  association  with  the 
union.  The  group  talked  about  the 
union  demands  and  they  were  con- 
sidered just  ones.  It  was  then  that  a 
fellow  worker  asked  why  this  man 
should  be  broken  by  the  betrayal  of 
fellow  workers  when  Christ  too  felt 
this  same  betrayal  at  the  hour  of  his 
greatest  need.  Why  his  closest  friend 
Peter  had  betrayed  him!  Christ’s  love 
for  us  carried  Him  to  his  death.  Here, 
in  Christ’s  love  and  in  his  faith,  this 
worker  found  hope  and  renewed  his 
vow  to  continue  the  struggle.  Many 
workers  do  not  have  this  opportunity 
to  reflect  deeply  on  their  commitment 
and  activities  for  justice  in  society. 

The  Future 

In  Peru,  in  the  future,  with  the 
militant  presence  of  honest  and  valiant 
labour  people  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, the  Church  will  take  stronger 
positions  on  questions  of  justice  and 
give  greater  testimony  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  Consequently  the  military 
and  financial  establishment,  with  their 
shallow  values  and  greedy  ways  of  life, 
will  lose  their  prominence  as  “exem- 
plary” Christian  citizens.  • 


“This  situation  of  pervasive  extreme  poverty  takes  on  very  concrete  faces 
in  real  life.  In  these  faces  we  ought  to  recognize  the  suffering  features  of 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  questions  and  challenges  us.  They  include  ...  the 
faces  of  labourers,  who  frequently  are  ill-paid  and  who  have  difficulty  in 
organizing  themselves  and  defending  their  rights.”  — Third  General  Confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Bishops,  convened  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  January, 
1979. 
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both  in  Canada  and  in  the  Philippines,  we  would 
like  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  financial  assistance 
given  to  the  victims  of  the  Typhoon  Bising  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  a recent  letter,  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  SFM,  gave  us 
a breakdown  for  the  area  of  Hinunangan  and  how  the 
assistance  was  used.  Out  of  a total  of  2,632  households, 
in  34  villages,  1 ,820  were  helped. 

Fr.  Traher  informs  us  that  each  village  was  required 
to  have  a committee  of  three  responsible  persons  who 
could  work  together  and  take  the  inevitable  pressures 
of  giving  aid.  Starting  in  early  May  of  last  year,  some 
90  volunteer  committee  members  surveyed  the  villages 
house  by  house  checking  out  personally  all  requests. 
The  aid  was  given  in  three  intervals.  The  final  payments 
were  made  in  January  ’83. 

1 ) May-June:  food,  medicine  and  some  shelter; 

2)  August-November.  housing  materials; 

3)  December-January:  livelihood  assistance. 

In  the  latter  interval,  help  was  given  to  buy  and 
repair  66  fishing  boats.  The  assistance  also  made  it 
possible  to  buy  65  rice  weeders,  40  plows,  150 
piglets.  125  bags  of  fertilizer  and  to  finance  46 
self-help  assistance  projects  at  $150  each.  The  total 
amount  of  money  received  was  $221,455. 


We  sincerely  thank  all  of  you  who  assisted  the 


Mission  Information  Department. 
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New 
Reflections 
on  an  Ancient 
Land: 

Japan 


Louise  Malnachuk 


Recalled 


Louise  Malnachuk, 
SFM  Lay  Missionary. 


(Editor’s  Note:  Louise  Malnachuk , 
a Scarboro  fay  missionary  from 
Lisle , Ontario , is  a registered  nurse 
and  midwife.  Prior  to  entering 
Scarboro  she  worked  at  her  profes- 
sion in  hospitals  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  Alberta,  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland. 
Throughout  her  article,  Louise 
mentions  a number  of  Scarboro 
missionaries  currently  working  in 
Japan.  Due  to  space  constraints  we 
cannot  print  all  the  “mug  shots  ” 
that  belong  to  the  names.  The  few 
here  presented,  however,  should  help 
you  to  at  least  be  partially  familiar 
with  Scarboro ’s  “face”  in  Japan.) 


I am  a lay  missionary.  I have  finished 
■ the  first  year  of  my  three-year  for- 
mation programme  in  Toronto.  My 
posting  for  my  two  years  abroad  is  in 
the  Far  East,  studying  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. The  trip  from  Canada  to  Hong 
Kong  I made  alone.  Scarboro  has  mis- 
sions in  Japan  and  had  encouraged  me 
to  stop  and  visit  on  my  way.  Last  June 
Scarboro  completed  its  7th  General 
Chapter.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I met 
Father  Hawkshaw,  regional  co-ordi- 
nator of  the  Japan  region.  Fr.  Hawk- 
shaw and  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  were 
delegates  to  the  Chapter  from  Japan. 
They  encouraged  me  to  visit  their 
region.  So  with  a great  deal  of  hesitancy 
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Fr.  Frank  Hawkshav^ 


I agreed.  The  title  for  my  article  sug- 
gested itself  because  I wanted  to  skirt 
Japan  and  ended  up  spending  ten  in- 
teresting days  tiptoeing  through.  I 
soon  discovered  ten  days  was  far  too 
short  but  would  have  to  suffice.  Here 
are  a few  reflections  on  my  visit. 

Vancouver  to  Tokyo  was  a 9-hour, 
35-minute  flight  over  4,780  miles. 
Tokyo  was  hot  and  humid  when  I 
landed.  I too  was  hot  and  also  tired 
after  the  flight.  My  fatigue  vanished  as 
the  many  new  and  interesting  sights 
and  sounds  assaulted  my  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  whole  being. 

While  waiting  for  the  airport  bus  to 
take  me  to  downtown  Tokyo,  I noted 
that  when  the  Japanese  were  meeting 
friends  or  relations,  unlike  Canadians 
at  airports,  they  simply  yet  gracefully 
bowed  to  one  another. 

When  I arrived  in  the  city  I didn’t 
know  who  was  happier  to  see  whom! 

I was  so  pleased  to  see  the  familiar 
faces  of  Fr.  Hawkshaw  and  Fr.  Bill 


Schultz.  They  too  were  relieved  to  see 
me.  They  were  beginning  to  worry 
that  I had  taken  the  wrong  bus.  Had 
they  lost  a female  lay  missionary  al- 
ready? Travelling  alone  far  from  home 
and  in  a foreign  city  where  some  11.5 
million  people  live,  it  really  was  good 
to  be  met  by  friends. 

The  large  numbers  of  people  really 
impressed  me.  People  in  the  thousands 
appeared  to  be  everywhere.  Fr.  Hawk- 
shaw’s  parish  is  in  Kiyose  Shi,  a suburb 
of  Tokyo.  The  traffic  on  the  road  to 
his  parish  was  heavy  — cars,  motor- 
cycles, bikes,  people  — a mass  of 
humanity  on  the  move.  I was  surprised 
that,  with  such  a number  of  vehicles 
on  the  road,  anyone  could  move. 
Toronto  subway  at  rush  hour  does  not 
compare  with  Tokyo’s  subway!  As  at 
street  level,  so  too  below  ground, 
thousands  of  people  squeezed  onto  the 
cars  and  everyone  moved  quickly.  We 
joined  the  masses.  In  spite  of  the  heat 
the  Japanese  were  dressed  in  suits, 
dresses,  etc.  I did  notice  that  a number 
of  people  carried  fans  and  handker- 
chiefs to  mop  their  brows  and  cool 
themselves. 

I had  seen  pictures  of  Tokyo  and  its 
people  and  here  I was,  squeezed  onto  a 
subway  car  with  them!  Seeing  their 
style  of  houses,  the  neon  signs  with 
Japanese  writing,  people  waiting  at 
train  crossings  on  their  bikes  for  us  to 
pass,  washing  hanging  on  balconies  and 
green  gardens  in  small  areas  — all  these 
things  etched  themselves  into  my  con- 
sciousness. How  strange  and  wonderful! 

We  finally  arrived  in  Kiyose.  Being 
a true  missionary  I had  packed  only 
one  suitcase.  But  it  weighed  a ton! 
(Really  only  55  lbs.)  Poor  Fr.  Frank 
and  Fr.  Bill  had  to  take  turns  carrying 
it  up  and  down  the  many  flights  of 
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stairs  in  the  subway.  Thinking  of  the 
other  men  in  Japan  they  suggested 
sending  the  suitcase  by  freight  to  the 
last  parish  I would  visit.  It  was  a wise 
decision  — I could  never  have  managed 
with  it. 

The  Japanese  custom  of  taking  one’s 
shoes  off  and  putting  on  slippers  when 
one  enters  a home  is  customary.  There 
is  always  a supply  of  slippers  at  the 
door.  Most  people  in  Japan  wear  slip-on 
shoes  and  now  I know  why!  I had  to 


Fr.  Bill  Schultz 


lace  and  unlace  my  shoes  so  many 
times,  that  I eventually  lost  count. 

Once,  while  sitting  in  a room  wear- 
ing a Japanese  Yukata  (Kimona)  and 
Japanese  slippers  and  looking  out  the 
windows  seeing  the  typical  Japanese 
houses,  it  hit  me  — I was  in  Japan.  I 
was  now  in  the  Far  East. 

When  I visited  the  SFM  priests  they 
took  me  on  a tour  of  their  parishes 
and  showed  me  where  they  worked 


and  what  they  did.  The  Scarboro 
priests  in  Japan  have  a wealth  of 
experience.  I can  vouch  for  it  as  I just 
scratched  the  surface  of  it  on  my  stay. 
The  priests  generously  gave  of  their 
time  and  shared  with  me  their 
experiences  on  and  in  the  mission 
field.  They  had  some  helpful  hints  and 
advice  to  offer  as  I began  my  missionary 
career. 

Most  of  our  priests  in  Japan  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
a lay  missionary.  So,  I found  myself 
discussing  our  lay  programme;  that  is, 
the  students,  our  curriculum,  activities, 
etc.  It  was  a great  chance  for  us  to 
share. 

In  Tokyo,  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw 
took  me  to  Shinjuku,  an  interesting 
shopping  area.  I didn’t  buy,  but  I 
priced  things  and  compared  them  with 
Canada. 

Fr.  Bill  Schultz  escorted  me  to  a 
beautiful  Japanese  garden,  Rikugi-En, 
made  in  1702.  It  was  a quiet,  peaceful 
place.  Another  famous  place  in  Tokyo 
is  the  Ginza.  Fr.  Schultz  patiently 


Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve 
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shephered  me  through  the  vast  maze 
of  stores  in  this,  the  heart  of  Tokyo’s 
shopping  district.  There  I saw  many 
beautiful  kimonas,  Hokata  dolls  and 
Kokash  dolls  — special  Japanese  dolls. 

My  introduction  to  Japanese  food 
such  as  sukiyaki  (similar  to  a beef 
fondu)  and  sushi  (batter  fried  fish) 
took  place  in  Tokyo. 

From  Tokyo  I went  to  Nagoya 
where  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  Fr.  Jim 
Gauthier  and  Fr.  Ed  Geier  are  work- 
ing. I took  the  famous  “Bullet  Train”. 
The  trip  took  only  two  hours.  The 
train  (appropriately  named)  passed 
quickly  through  the  countryside.  I saw 
innumerable  towns,  villages,  rice  pad- 
dies, Japanese  houses,  temples,  little 
shrines  and  workers  in  the  rice  fields, 
as  I sped  along.  There  were  no  animals 
in  the  fields.  Later  I learned  that  the 
land  is  too  valuable  and  scarce  to 
waste  on  grazing.  All  cows  and  pigs  are 
kept  in  barns  which  they  never  leave 
and  are  fed  there. 

Fr.  Villeneuve  met  me  on  the  train 
platform.  It  was  easy  to  find  one 


Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick 


another  as  he  and  I were  the  only 
foreigners  there.  Fr.  Villeneuve  has 
been  in  Japan  over  thirty  years.  He 
shared  much  of  Scarboro’s  history  in 
Japan  with  me. 

Fr.  Ed  Geier’s  parish  is  in  Koike,  a 
suburb  of  Nagoya. 

Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  introduced  me  to 
Fr.  Terada  (a  Japanese  priest)  in  charge 
of  Nagoya  Cultural  Centre.  Fr.  Terada 
spoke  of  the  need  for  missionary  priests 
in  Japan  and  the  important  role  that 
lay  missionaries  could  play  in  evange- 
lizing. Being  a lay  missionary  it  was 


Fr.  Tom  Morrissey 


good  to  hear  a Japanese  priest  speak  of 
the  needs  and  contributions  that  foreign 
missionaries  could  and  were  making. 

Fr.  Jim  took  me  to  Minokamo, 
where  Fr.  David  Fitzpatrick’s  parish  is 
located.  One  of  the  highlights  of  my 
visit  with  Fr.  David  was  a visit  to  a 
Japanese  home.  There  we  had  a lovely 
meal  served  on  a low  table:  everyone 
sat  on  cushions  around  the  table. 
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Fr.  John  Car  ten 


Japanese  food  is  so  arranged  that  it 
appeals  to  both  the  eye  and  the  palate. 
After  a delicious  meal  of  ayu  (fish), 
lily  buds,  fried  shrimp,  broiled  eel,  rice, 
fresh  pineapple  and  tea,  the  16-year-old 
daughter  of  the  host  played  the  koto 
(a  type  of  Japanese  harp).  It  was  an 
enjoyable  afternoon.  I did  a lot  of 
smiling  and  bowing  as  everyone  spoke 
Japanese  and  I couldn’t. 

The  next  stop  on  my  brief  tour  was 
Osaka  where  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  is 
located.  The  church  where  Fr.  Tom  is 
was  built  by  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  the  founder  of  SFM.  In  Toronto 
at  mission  headquarters,  we  as  students 
had  learned  the  history  of  SFM  and 
had  seen  Monsignor  Fraser’s  picture  as 
it  hung  in  the  dining  room;  but,  here 
was  a church  and  some  of  the  areas 
where  he  had  actually  been.  Fr.  Tom 
had  told  me  a little  bit  about  Monsignor 
Fraser’s  life.  It  gave  me  a warm  feeling 
to  walk  into  the  church  he  had  built. 

Fr.  Tom  also  had  been  in  China  for 
1 1 years.  As  I was  on  my  way  to  learn 


Chinese,  sharing  the  same  love  and 
calling  to  work  with  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, he  told  of  his  experience  in  China. 
The  time  passed  all  too  quickly. 

Throughout  Japan,  Kyoto  is  known 
for  its  numerous  temples.  It  is  “the” 
centre  of  Buddhism.  Many  tourists 
fled  to  the  city,  so  Fr.  Tom  took  me 
there.  The  day  was  hot,  100°F,  the 
hottest  day  so  far  that  summer.  We 
visited  Ryoan-Ji  Temple  with  its 
famous  zen  buddhist  garden.  We  had 
planned  to  visit  a few  more  temples 
but  the  heat  was  too  much  for  this 
Canadian.  We  retreated  to  Fr.  Tom’s 
parish  for  a rest. 

My  last  stop  in  Japan  was  Fukuoka. 
Fr.  John  Carten  is  there.  This  time  it 
was  a four-hour  bullet  train  ride, 
through  a now  slightly  more  familiar 
Japanese  countryside. 

Fukuoka  is  a small  city  according 
to  Japanese  standards,  only  1.5  million 
people.  It  seemed  to  me  more  like  a 
country  town  as  there  were  few  high- 
rise  buildings  compared  with  the  other 
Japanese  cities. 

The  scenery  was  superb.  There  were 
mountains  in  the  distance  and  beauti- 
ful Fukuoka  Bay  which  reminded  me 
of  English  Bay  in  Vancouver.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  was  the 
North  China  Sea.  On  my  last  day  in 
Japan,  I had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
relaxing  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  China  Sea.  It  was  a fitting  con- 
clusion to  an  enchanting  excursion 
through  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  — 
my  first  steps  in  the  East. 

From  skirting  to  tiptoeing  through 
Japan  I found  my  appetite  had  been 
whetted  for  Japan,  her  people,  her  cul- 
ture. The  next  time  through  I will 
schedule  more  time  to  savour  and 
experience  the  Japanese  at  home.  • 
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"THE 

CHRBTCB" 

Fr.  Shay  Cullen,  SSC. 


T he  storm  has  just  struck.  The  earth 

1 shivered  and  the  cascades  of  rain 
pelted  from  the  blackened  sky  driven 
downward  by  the  wind.  It  was  the 
wind  that  had  stripped  the  trees  of 
their  leaves  and  made  all  the  earth  flee 
before  it.  The  coconut  trees  bowed  in 
submission  and  gave  up  their  fruits  as 
tribute. 

The  paddy  fields  had  turned  a cold 
gray  and  as  I surveyed  the  stormy 
scene  from  the  shelter  of  a small  aban- 
doned hut  where  I had  taken  refuge,  I 
could  not  remember  having  seen  a 
more  saddened  sky. 

It  was  then  that  I saw  it,  a 
“Christus.”  It  was  hanging  from  a 
bamboo  pole  which  was  supporting  the 
grass  roof.  A Christus  differs  from  a 
crucifix  in  that  it  is  more  than  a sym- 
bolic representation  of  a man-god  nailed 
to  a piece  of  wood.  A Christus  has 
character  and  brings  to  life  the  meaning 
of  the  image. 

I moved  closer  with  a sense^of  deep 
reverence  and  saw  by  the  failing  light  a 
figure  of  a peasant  carved  in  a dark 
brown  wood.  He  seemed  to  be  real. 
His  head  was  half-lifted  and  the  broad 
cheekbones  and  sturdy  limbs  faced  to- 


wards the  East,  hanging  painfully  yet 
defiantly.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
peasant  farmer  struggling  in  the  paddy 
fields,  stubborn  and  determined  yet 
hating  it. 

The  head  was  raised  in  half-expecta- 
tion, half-hopefulness  lined  with  pain 
yet  not  giving  in.  It  were  as  if  he  were 
Saying,  looking  across  the  fields  that 
would  never  be  his,  “It  is  suffering,  un- 
bearable, but  I must  endure,  life  must 
go  on.  Perhaps,  there  will  be  an  end, 
perhaps.”  The  body  leaned  forward 
straining  to  be  free  of  the  bitter  fact 
of  the  nails.  He  was  not  God-like,  he 
was  a peasant,  weathered,  hardened  to 
oppression  but  resisting.  He  was  suf- 
fering, an  agony  deep  within  his  soul. 

I peered  out  into  the  storm  which 
had  softened  to  a steady  downpour 
and  looked  across  the  fields  to  the 
little  huts  of  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  tilling,  against  impossible  odds, 
what  was  never  to  be  theirs.  It  was 
then  I understood  how  the  Christus 
was  made,  and  I saw  caloused  wrinkled 
hands  carving  the  dark  wood.  It  was  a 
self-portrait,  straining  towards  the 
earth,  from  where  it  had  come.  • 
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THE 

PRJORITY 

LABOUR 

Michael  O’Hearn, 

Editor. 


Introduction:  A Moral  Disorder 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
issued  its  controversial  position  paper 
on  the  critical  issues  facing  the 
Canadian  economy.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  their  “Ethical  Reflections 
on  the  Economic  Crisis”  generated  a 
tremendous  flood  of  letters  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  a mountain  of 
editorial  comment,  and  a verbal  deluge 
of  remarks  by  radio  and  television 
personalities.  The  Bishops,  it  seems, 
had  hit  a sore  spot. 


Why  was  the  document  issued? 
What  prompted  the  Bishops  to  publish 
this  stinging  indictment  of  the  prevail- 
ing economic  order?  Simply  stated  in 
the  Bishops’  own  words,  . . from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church’s  social  teach- 
ings, we  firmly  believe  that  present 
economic  realities  reveal  a ‘moral  dis- 
order’ in  our  society.” 

Searching  for  Alternatives 

In  their  statement,  the  Bishops 
called  for  a close  look  at  the  kind  of 
national  economic  planning  which  is 
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currently  the  norm  in  Canada.  It  chal- 
lenges us  to  look  at  the  present  situa- 
tion from  the  perspective  of  those 
victimized  by  the  current  recession, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
unemployed,  the  welfare  poor,  the 
working  poor,  pensioners,  native  peo- 
ples, women,  young  people,  small 
farmers,  fishermen,  some  factory 
workers  and  numerous  small  business 
men  and  women.  The  statement,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  both  governments 
and  large  corporations,  urges  considera- 
tion of  alternatives. 

“There  is  a need  for  people  to  take 
a closer  look  at  the  industrial  vision 
and  economic  model  that  governs  our 
society.”  The  Canadian  people,  the 
Bishops  continue,  have  “seldom  been 
challenged  to  envision  and  develop 
alternatives  to  the  dominant  economic 
model.”  What  is  required,  “is  a real 
public  debate  about  economic  visions 
and  industrial  strategies.” 

To  that  end,  the  Bishops  urged 
local  parishes  and  Christian  communi- 
ties to  organize  public  forums  for  the 
discussion  and  debate  of  major  issues 
of  economic  justice.  Such  forums 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  discuss  the  specific  struggles  of 
workers,  the  poor  and  the  unemployed 
in  local  communities,  to  analyze  local 
and  regional  economic  problems  and 
structures,  to  examine  major  ethical 
principles  of  economic  life,  and  to 
explore  possible  strategies  for  indus- 
trial planning. 

There  is  nothing  normal  or  natural 
about  present  unemployment  rates, 
the  Bishops  observed.  Moreover,  they 
note,  an  increasing  concentration  of 
capital  and  technology  in  the  produc- 
tion of  armaments  intensifies  the 
economic  crisis,  rather  than  bringing 


about  recovery. 

The  Bishops  warn  that  the  rapid 
pace  of  technological  development  is 
increasingly  resulting  in  the  displace- 
ment of  human  work  by  machines.  In 
addition,  the  operations  of  trans- 
national corporations  and  banks 
increasingly  ensure  that  capital  gets 
moved  from  one  country  to  another  to 
take  advantage  of  cheaper  labour  con- 
ditions, lower  taxes  and  reduced 
environmental  restrictions. 

“In  effect,  capital  has  become  trans- 
national and  technology  has  become 
increasingly  capital  intensive.  The  con- 
sequences are  likely  to  be  permanent 
or  structural  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing marginalization  for  a large 
segment  of  the  population  in  Canada 
and  other  countries.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Bishops  urged 
both  government  and  business  to  give 
priority  to  the  following  short-term 
strategies; 

• recognize  that  unemployment 
rather  than  inflation  is  the  most 
serious  problem  to  be  tackled; 

• develop  an  industrial  strategy  to 
create  permanent  and  meaningful 
jobs  in  local  communities; 

• develop  a more  balanced  and  equit- 
able programme  to  reduce  and  stem 
the  rate  of  inflation,  shifting  the 
burden  of  wage  controls  to  upper 
income  earners,  introducing  price 
controls  and  new  forms  of  taxes  on 
investment  income; 

• give  greater  emphasis  to  the  goal  of 
social  responsibility  in  the  current 
recession; 

• assure  that  labour  unions  play  a 
more  decisive  and  responsible  role 
in  developing  strategies  for  economic 
recovery  and  employment. 
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“There  is  a need  for  people  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  industrial  vision  and 
economic  model  that  governs  our  society.  ” 


These  five  suggestions  saw  repre- 
sentatives of  government  and  big 
business  react  with  near  apoplexy. 
Why?  Because  in  calling  for  an  alterna- 
tive to  current  economic  strategies,  the 
Bishops  were  in  fact  demanding  a 
fundamental  reordering  of  the  basic 
values  and  priorities  of  economic 
development.  Capitalism  itself  was 
being  called  into  question  and  found 
to  be  seriously  deficient  as  an  ordering 
principle  for  the  human  community. 

What  is  required,  say  the  bishops,  is  an 
alternative  approach  that  would  “place 
priority  on  serving  the  basic  needs  of 
all  people  in  (Canada),  on  the  value  of 
human  labour  and  on  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power  among 
people  and  regions.” 


Basic  Gospel  Principles 

The  Bishops  reflections  on  the  state 
of  the  economy  are  clearly  inspired  by 
the  Gospel  message  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Two  fundamental  biblical  principles 
underlie  their  concerns. 

The  first  is  Jesus’  preferential 
option  for  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and 
the  marginalized,  an  option  beautifully 
articulated  in  Luke’s  Gospel  (4:18-19): 
He  has  sent  me  to  bring  good  news 
to  the  poor, 

to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives  and 
to  the  blind  new  sight, 
to  set  the  downtrodden  free, 
to  proclaim  the  Lord’s  year  of 
favour. 

This  was  the  essence  of  Jesus’  ministry, 
and  it  constituted  a tremendous  chal- 
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lenge  to  the  then  prevailing  structures 
of  society  and  the  ideologies  which 
legitimized  them.  But  we,  too,  are 
called  to  follow  Jesus  by  identifying 
with  the  victims  of  injustice,  by 
analyzing  the  dominant  attitudes  and 
structures  that  cause  human  suffering, 
and  by  actively  supporting  the  poor 
and  oppressed  in  their  struggles  to 
transform  society.  Jesus’  declaration 
in  this  regard  was  clear  and  unequivocal. 
“When  you  did  it  unto  these,  the  least 
of  my  brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me.’’ 
(Matthew  25:40) 

The  second  principle  concerns  the 
dignity  of  human  work  in  God’s  plan 
for  Creation.  The  Bishops  point  out 
that  the  present  crisis  can  in  no  way  be 
divorced  from  the  fact  that  “capital’’ 
has  become  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
economic  life.  Such  an  ordering  of 


priorities,  the  Bishops  argue,  is  morally 
unacceptable  and  quite  contrary  to 
Gospel  values.  “This  orientation 
directly  contradicts  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple that  labour  (all  human  activity 
that  builds  the  society),  not  capital 
(the  productive  tools  or  industrial 
machinery  as  well  as  the  resources 
used  in  production),  must  be  given 
priority  in  the  development  of  an 
economy  based  on  justice.  There  is,  in 
other  words,  an  ethical  order  in  which 
human  labour,  the  subject  of  produc- 
tion, takes  precedence  over  capital  and 
technology.  This  is  the  priority  of 
labour  principle.  By  placing  greater  im- 
portance on  the  accumulation  of 
profits  and  machines  than  on  the  peo- 
ple who  work  in  a given  economy,  the 
value,  meaning  and  dignity  of  human 
labour  is  violated.” 
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This  state  of  affairs  runs  com- 
pletely counter  to  Catholic  social 
teaching.  The  fact  that  Jesus  Himself 
was  a Worker,  “a  craftsman  like  Joseph 
of  Nazareth,”  should  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  human  labour.  Indeed, 
that  was  the  subject  of  Pope  John  Paul 
M’s  most  recent  encyclical,  Laborem 
Exercens. 

On  Human  Work 

In  Laborem  Exercens,  the  Pope 
argues  that  the  key  for  understanding 
and  overcoming  the  present  world 
crisis  is  in  restoring  human  labour  to  a 
position  of  dignity  and  prominence. 
He  contends  that  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  world  to  which  we  look,  it  is 
the  economic  system  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  oppression,  poverty, 


conflict  and  misery.  In  the  West  the 
Pope  recognizes  that  despite  the  many 
reforms  of  capitalism  and  despite  a 
period  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  the 
system  has  become  ruled  by  giant 
transnational  corporations  that  act 
solely  in  terms  of  their  own  financial 
interests.  Increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  being  excluded  from  access  to 
the  wealth  produced.  In  the  East,  the 
governments  in  control  of  the  means 
of  production  constitute  highly  cen- 
tralized, all-powerful  organizations 
that  manage  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  political 
purposes.  As  a result,  the  care  of  their 
own  people  is  neglected. 

In  both  instances,  says  the  Pope, 
the  principle  of  the  priority  of  labour 
over  capital  — a principle  which,  when 
observed,  directs  society  toward  justice 
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and  peace  — is  ignored.  Indeed,  a 
reverse  priority  is  the  norm.  As  a result, 
injustice  and  economic  crisis  prevail. 
Thus,  the  key  to  solving  the  present 
social  dilemma,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  to 
get  our  priorities  straight  as  a society, 
as  a human  community.  Like  the  Sab- 
bath, machines  are  made  for  man.  To 
reverse  the  order  is  an  aberration  of 
God’s  plan  for  humankind. 

In  the  encyclical,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
emphasized  that  it  is  work  that  makes 
humans  different  from  animals.  Work 
enables  people  to  create  their  world 
and,  in  making  this  world,  to  trans- 
form themselves.  Work,  in  fact,  is  an 
essential  form  of  human  self-expression. 

This  perspective,  in  fact,  thoroughly 
informs  the  thinking  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops.  “It  is  through  the  activity  of 
work  that  people  are  able  to  exercise 
their  creative  spirit,  realize  their 
human  dignity,  and  share  in  Creation. 
By  interacting  with  fellow  workers  in  a 
common  task,  men  and  women  have 
an  opportunity  to  further  develop 
their  personalities  and  sense  of  self- 
worth.  In  so  doing,  people  participate 
in  the  development  of  their  society 
and  give  meaning  to  their  existence  as 
human  beings.” 

It  is  this  type  of  reasoning  which 
helps  explain  the  Pope’s  contention 
that  “capital  must  serve  labour.”  By 
that  phrase  he  means  first,  that  capital 
must  serve  the  people  labouring  in  the 
particular  industry,  it  must  serve  their 
joint  endeavour  and,  finally,  because 
of  the  interconnectedness  of  all  work 
in  modern  society,  capital  must  serve 
the  whole  of  the  working  community. 
That  is  what  the  Pope  means  by  the 
priority  of  labour  over  capital.  When- 
ever this  God-ordained  order  is 
reversed,  man’s  historical  mandate  is 


aborted.  Whenever  labour  is  made  to 
serve  capital,  the  economic  system  will 
generate  injustice,  exclude  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  population  from  the 
wealth  produced  by  them,  create  hard- 
ships among  the  great  majority  and 
thus  destabilize  society,  preparing  its 
own  destruction.  The  priority  of 
labour  over  capital  is  thus  used  by  the 
Pope  to  offer  a critical  analysis  of  Wes- 
tern capitalism  and  Eastern  collectiv- 
ism. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Pope,  as  the  Church 
has  always  done,  defends  the  right  to 
the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.  He  stresses,  however,  that 
such  ownership  brings  with  it  certain 
social  responsibilities.  While  it  may 
indeed  be  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
its  use  must  be  social.  Capital  must 
serve  the  common  good.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  traditional  content  of 
Catholic  social  teaching.  To  this,  how- 
ever, the  Pope  now  adds  that  private 
ownership  of  capital  can  be  justified 
only  if  its  use  serves  human  labour. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  encyclical, 
however,  the  ownership  question  is 
not  the  crucial  one.  What  counts  is 
whether  or  not  capital  can  be  made  to 
serve  labour.  One  commentator  makes 
an  interesting  remark  in  this  regard: 
“It  is  significant  that  the  Pope  usually 
refers  to  the  economic  system  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  as  ‘col- 
lectivism’. He  does  not  want  to  concede 
to  them  that  they  are  truly  socialist. 
He  argues  that  whenever  the  priority 
of  labour  over  capital  is  reversed,  then 
the  system,  under  whatever  name  it 
may  present  itself,  must  actually  be 
called  ‘capitalist’.  The  allusion  here  is 
quite  clear.  Because  of  the  subjugation 
of  workers  in  the  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
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In  the  encyclical 
Pope  John  Paul  II 
emphasized  that  work 
enables  people  to 
create  their  world 
and \ in  making  this 
world,  to  transform 
themselves. 


their  economic  system  based  on  the 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction is  in  fact  a form  of  state 
capitalism.” 

Conclusions 

This  article  began  with  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Canadian  Bishops  reflec- 
tions on  the  economic  crisis  currently 
besetting  the  Canadian  people.  Follow- 
ing that  was  a discussion  of  the  biblical 
principles  which  underlay  their  con- 
cerns, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
principle  that  capital  must  serve 
human  labour.  Indeed,  the  latter  was 
the  subject  of  John  Paul  ll’s  encyclical 
Laborem  Exercens. 

The  encyclical  was  written  almost 
two  years  ago,  and  the  media  five 


months  after  the  publication  of  the 
Bishops  statement,  no  longer  find  it 
newsworthy. 

The  reason  is  really  quite  simple. 
Work  is  essential  to  a complete  human 
existence,  whether  it  be  on  the  farm, 
at  the  factory,  in  the  office  or  in  the 
home.  It  is  principally  by  working  that 
we  affect  our  social  existence.  So 
important  is  this  part  of  our  lives  that 
we  should  consider  the  right  to  work 
in  humane  conditions  as  a fundamental 
right.  If  it  is  true,  as  Scripture  and  the 
Majesterium  suggest,  that  working  is 
essential  to  a full  life  and  is  a basic 
human  right,  then  it  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  what  happens  to  the  worker 
is  more  important  than  what  is 
produced. • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Solidarity, 
Simplicity, 
and  Service 

Father  Brennan 

I Juring  our  recent  Chapter  meetings,  one  of  the  things  the  delegates  decided 
“-^to  do  was  to  define  or  describe  the  “spirit”  of  the  Society.  For  the  next 
couple  of  months  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  reflections  from  this 
aspect  of  our  new  Constitutions. 

The  Constitutions  remind  us  that  our  spirit  is  found  in  a response  of  the 
dynamic  love  of  God  made  manifest  in  Jesus.  This  love  calls  us  “to  reach  out  to 
others  and  to  live  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  in  spirit.”  (Mt.  5:3) 

First  of  all  we  must  reach  out.  We  cannot  simply  wait  for  others  to  come  to 
us.  It  means  we  must  be  willing  to  be  involved  in  the  issues  and  problems  that 
imprison  both  the  individual  person  and  whole  peoples.  In  order  to  have  the 
freedom  to  be  of  service,  the  Scarboro  missionary  must  live  with  the  simplicity 
that  allows  one  to  freely  preach  the  gospel  without  fear  of  what  one  may  lose. 

We  are  also  impelled  to  simplicity  of  lifestyle  by  the  realization  that  the  over- 
consumption of  those  in  a few  privileged  nations  is  a major  factor  in  creating  the 
misery  in  which  so  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  live.  Our  solidarity  with  the 
poor  must  be  expressed  both  by  our  lifestyle  and  our  actions. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  McNabb  is  originally  from  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario.  Ordained  in  1931, 
he  has  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  1948.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  there,  Fr.  McNabb  had 
worked  in  China  for  four  years. 
He  is  still  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


House  Boys 

(^ustoms  differ  from  one  mission  country  to  another,  for  example,  in  China. 

The  women  sit  on  one  side  of  the  church  and  the  men  on  the  other.  The 
separation  of  sexes  was  considered  the  normal  thing,  so  much  so  that  all  of  the 
help  within  the  mission  compound  were  men  — cook,  house  cleaners,  etc. 
Besides,  each  missionary  was  assigned  a “house  boy”,  who  ran  errands,  cleaned 
your  room  and  helped  with  the  language  study.  He  also  accompanied  the  mis- 
sionary when  he  visited  the  different  mission  stations. 

Going  to  the  Latin  America  mission  of  the  Dominican  Republic  after  my  years 
in  China,  it  seemed  natural  to  have  a house-boy,  who  likewise  did  the  same  chores 
as  in  China.  It  is  easy  to  find  such  boys  because  parents  who  have  a large  family 
are  anxious  to  give  a son  to  such  service.  They  know  he  will  be  better  fed  and 
clothed.  Often  he  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to  continue  his  schooling. 

I’ll  always  remember  one  bishop  in  Haiti  who  was  accustomed  to  asking  his 
priests:  “How  many  boys  are  you  raising"  Well  — what  becomes  of  these  boys 
when  they  grow  to  manhood? 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  how  their  stay  at  a missionary’s  home  was  beneficial 
to  them.  There  was  one,  Rufino,  who  studied  well,  went  to  university  and 
became  a teacher.  Andres  studied  secretarial  work  and  became  a good  secretary. 
“Pachin”  is  now  head  of  a mechanical  shop,  making  parts  for  cars,  etc.  One  of 
our  late  priest’s  (Fr.  J.M.  McCarthy,  SFM)  house  boys  is  a teacher  in  high  school. 
He  participates  actively  in  parish  projects  such  as  training  catechists.  Some  of  the 
others  also  continue  to  help  the  Church  by  becoming  catechists  or  priests.  It  en- 
courages us  to  note  how  these  “house  boys”  have  become  good  and  useful 
citizens  and  practising  Catholics.  • 

Fr.  William  McNabb,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Church’s  Mission 


CHOOSE 


LIFE 
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LETTERS 


Accentuate  the  Positive 

I take  issue  with  you  on  some  of 
the  tones  of  Scarboro  Missions.  Every 
culture  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  any  culture  all  have 
their  weaknesses  and  strengths. 

Our  western  culture,  too,  has  its 
weaknesses  and  strengths.  You  seem  to 
focus  always  on  the  weaknesses.  There 
are  many  people,  right  here  in  Canada, 
with  heart,  “with  miles  and  miles  of 
heart.”  There  are  many  peoples  who 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  miseries 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  God 
and  consequently  are  not  awakened  to 
the  cruel  realities  existing  next  door. 
Look  at  Terry  Fox!  Did  the  people 
give?  Look  at  Mother  Teresa!  Do  the 
people  give?  Look  at  “Save  a Family 
Plan!”  Do  the  people  give? 

Jesus  Himself  said,  “Without  Me 
you  can  do  nothing.”  When  there  are 
so  many  prayer  warriors  why  does 
grace  not  more  abound,  if  and  when 
needed?  It  is  written,  “Where  sin 
abounds  there  shall  grace  more 
abound.”  There  are  all  sorts  of  “heart” 
people  in  our  western  culture.  A friend 
of  mine  said  her  cousin  saw  “World 
Vision  of  Canada”  on  T.V.  His  response 
was  positive  because  his  heart  was 
touched  by  what  he  was  exposed  to. 
Are  we  responsible  for  these  next  of 
kin  governments? 

In  our  own  country  we  who  have 
surplus  are  supporting  all  sorts  of  gov- 
ernment social  benefits  for  the  less 
fortunate.  We  have  old  age  pensions, 
baby  bonuses,  spousal  allowances,  un- 
employment insurances,  and  welfare. 
All  this  from  our  taxes!! 


The  image  that  you  portray  to  me 
is  that  all  cultures  are  sacred.  Not  so! 
All  cultures  have  good  and  bad.  All 
cultures  have  positive  and  negative 
aspects.  We  should,  all  cultures,  accen- 
tuate the  positive  and  eliminate  the 
negative.  Only  then  will  we  be  godly. 

Jean  V.  Belanger , 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Repayment  in  Prayer 

Hurricane  Bising  brought  great  des- 
truction and  hardship  for  the  people 
here.  But  we  in  the  Pacific  area  of 
Leyte  are  so  fortunate  that  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  and  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries worked  so  hard  to  help.  The 
help  has  been  so  great  and  no  one  else 
has  ever  done  the  same  for  us.  In  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Silago  I thank 
you  all  so  much,  and  through  you  I 
thank  the  people  of  Canada  who 
helped  us.  We  can  repay  you  only  by 
our  prayers,  and  our  hope  that  almighty 
God  in  His  love  will 'pour  out  on  you 
constantly  His  grace  and  blessings. 

Socorro  Mate, 
Silago,  Southern  Leyte, 
Philippines. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and  ad- 
dress and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Of  Harvests 
and  Labourers 


Father  Gault 


Fr.  John  Gault  is 
originally  from  Corn- 
wall, Ontario.  He  was 
ordained  in  7 940,  and 
has  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana  ( then  British 
Guiana),  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Bahamas. 


and  the 
Will  of 
GOD 

Fr.  John  E.  Gault,  SFM. 

Daclre,  if  this  is  God’s  will,  then  it 
* is  mine  also.  All  is  well.” 

These  are  the  words  of  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  been  seriously  ill  and 
blind  for  many  years.  Her  bed  was  the 
hard  ground  of  a little  palm-board  hut 
while  her  scant  clothing  was  torn  and 
tattered. 

She  told  me  that  she  had  done  what 
she  could  to  stave  off  sickness,  blind- 
ness and  poverty  but  when  she  saw  she 
could  do  no  more  she  accepted  her 
situation  as  God’s  will.  Just  as  Christ 
said  of  Mary  Magdalene:  “What  she 
has  done  will  be  told  in  her  memory,” 
so  the  experience  of  this  afflicted  soul 
has  been  told  and  retold  to  thousands 
of  people  over  the  years,  for  the 
inspiration  of  all. 

Somehow,  this  good  Christian  was 
convinced  that  she  was  fulfilling  a 
need  of  God.  Her  willing  acceptance 
expressed  her  faith  in  the  basic  truth 
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that  God  is  God  and  man  is  man.  It 
was  her  way  of  admitting  that  God 
had  given  her  everything  and  that 
without  Him  she  would  not  exist.  In 
doing  this,  she  found  happiness  and 
contentment  in  the  midst  of  her  suf- 
fering. She  discovered  meaning  and 
purpose  in  everything. 

Freedom  for  God  of  Evil 

No  one  has  ever  solved  the  problem 
of  evil  and  suffering  but  Christ,  through 
His  life  and  teaching,  has  shed  a reveal- 
ing light  on  this  tremendous  mystery. 

How  odd  of  God  to  create  us  free 
to  do  evil  or  to  do  good.  Yet,  the  dis- 
covery through  Christ  that  God  loves 
us  and  invites  us  to  respond  to  His  love 
by  choosing  to  live  in  His  friendship, 
causes  us  to  realize  that  He  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  Freedom  to  do 
good  implies  freedom  to  do  evil.  The 
capacity  to  love  is  the  reverse  side  of 
the  capacity  to  hate.  There  can  be  no 
friendship  unless  one  freely  chooses  the 
friend.  God’s  will  to  create  us  free 
implies  that  we  must  decide  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  our  freedom.  God 
cannot  force  us  into  His  friendship 
without  negating  His  own  will.  Love 
and  friendship  can  be  born  only  from 
freedom.  Love  is  the  greatest  force  in 
the  universe.  God  is  love.  He  hopes  to 
draw  out  and  develop  man’s  capacity 
to  love  by  freely  responding  to  His 
infinite  love  as  manifested  through 
Christ.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
man  can  become  perfect  as  “the 
Heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 

Hence,  each  one  of  us  must  ask 
himself:  “What  am  I going  to  do  with 


" . . God  needs  any  willing  co-opera- 
tion ...”  Photo:  Vivant  Univers 


Prayer  is  the  human  way  of  expressing  consent 


my  freedom?”  God  is  waiting.  The 
accomplishment  of  His  will  depends 
on  the  individual  answer. 

“Pray  Therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest.  . .” 

The  above  is  simply  a preamble  to 
an  attempt  to  understand  Christ’s  mis- 
sionary statement:  “The  harvest  is 
plentiful,  but  the  labourers  are  few; 
pray  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 


to  send  out  labourers  into  his  harvest.” 

If  God  is  so  anxious  to  establish  His 
Kingdom  why  should  we  bo  urged  to 
pray  “the  Lord  of  the  harvest”  to  send 
more  labourers  to  build  up  the  King- 
dom? 

Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  could 
have  used  terroristic  methods  to  con- 
vince man  of  His  divinity.  He  said  as 
much  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
when  one  of  His  companions  raised  a 
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sword  to  defend  Him:  “Do  you  think 
that  I cannot  appeal  to  my  Father,  and 
he  will  at  once  send  me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels.”  God  does 
not  want  to  conquer  us  by  force  but 
through  the  gentle  persuasion  of  love. 

Christ,  on  the  cross,  could  have 
answered  the  jeering  words  — “If  you 
are  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from 
the  cross”  — by  stepping  down  and 
those  present  would  have  been  para- 
lysed with  fear.  As  man,  He  must  have 
been  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, as  the  Father’s  loving  Son,  He 
knew  that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Father’s  wishes.  What  love 
would  there  be  in  such  intense  human 
fear? 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Resurrec- 
tion could  not  be  a stunning  display  of 
divine  power  and  majesty.  How  easily 
the  Risen  Christ  could  have  over- 
whelmed all  opposition  and. frightened 
it  into  submission!  But  this  type  of 
service  would  have  in  no  way  satisfied 
God’s  designs  for  humankind.  Hence, 
Christ  simply  appeared  to  those  who 
had  already  manifested  their  bel ief  in 
Him.  He  confirmed  their  faith  and 
appointed  them  as  witnesses  to  “go, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations.” 

God  Needs  Man 

Yes,  God  needs  our  willing  co- 
operation in  order  to  carry  out  His 
astounding  plan.  Adam  refused  this 
cooperation.  Instead,  he  entertained 
infantile  notions  of  becoming  omnipo- 
tent. The  very  basis  of  all  reality  is 
that  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  and 
never  the  twain  shall  become  equal. 
The  greatest  threat  to  reality  in  the 
modern  world  is  that  man  is  striving  to 
make  man  the  centre  of  his  existence 
rather  than  God.  But,  man  came  forth 
from  God  and  can  only  satisfy  his 


need  to  be  needed  by  freely  giving 
himself  back  to  God.  One  author  puts 
it  this  way:  “In  the  very  concern 
about  God  and  forgetfulness  of  self, 
one  finds  one’s  true  self.”  Nevertheless, 
God’s  hand  is  restrained  from  accom- 
plishing His  designs  for  the  true 
welfare  of  man  until  we  freely  and 
lovingly  take  hold  of  His  hand. 

God  needs  us  to  supply  that  free 
decision.  Otherwise,  He  would  have 
nothing  but  slaves  to  send  into  the 
fields  to  reap  the  harvest.  Rather  than 
use  slaves  in  His  service,  God,  by  reason 
of  His  own  plan,  would  have  to 
abandon  the  harvest.  He  awaits  willing 
hands. 

Human  willingness  is  the  key  to  the 
building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
When  man  sincerely  prays  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  labourers  into  the 
harvest,  he  is  using  his  freedom  as  he 
should.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  God 
reap  the  harvest.  Nothing  but  per- 
severing prayer  can  build  up  that 
volume  of  willingness  to  the  point 
where  God  will  be  able  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth. 

What  an  opportunity  for  man  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  one  of  his  urgent 
needs  — the  need  to  be  needed.  God 
needs  man.  Yes,  the  creature  can 
thwart  the  designs  of  his  Creator  by 
simply  withholding  consent.  Prayer  is 
man’s  way  of  expressing  that  consent. 
Prayer  for  labourers  will  gratify  our 
own  need  to  be  needed  and  will  supply 
God  with  what  He  needs  to  carry  out 
His  plan.  Thus,  man’s  life  is  filled  with 
meaning  and  God  would  have  ful- 
filled His  hope  for  creatures  who  can 
love  as  He  Himself  loves.  Prayer  re- 
moves the  only  real  obstacle  to  God’s 
desire  for  man’s  true  happiness  — 
sharing  in  the  divine  life.  • 
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From  Dependence 


to  Self-Reliance: 


THE  MANOBOS 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 

jt  was  dark  when  we  arrived  in 
Namnam,  which  is  16  kilometers 
south  of  Halapitan.  Leaving  our 
vehicle  at  the  corn  mill,  Emil  Neri  and 
I,  each  shouldering  our  40-pound 
cargo,  waded  across  the  river  to  the 
centre  of  the  village.  Opis,  the  native 


OF  OPIS 

Manobo  village,  which  was  our  destina- 
tion, was  about  two  kilometers  away. 

I asked  at  the  corner  store  if  there 
were  any  Manobos  from  Opis  in 
Namnam  and  I was  told  that  there  were 
a few  playing  cards  down  the  street. 
About  50  yards  away  I found  a group 
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huddled  around  a kerosene  lamp  look- 
ing very  serious.  There  was  apparently 
a little  wager  on  the  game.  There  were 
two  men  and  one  woman  from  Opis 
and  I asked  them  if  they  would  not 
mind  breaking  up  the  game  to  help  us 
carry  the  important  cargo  to  their 
village.  They  came  back  down  the 
street  with  me  and  as  we  approached 
the  store,  one  of  them  lit  a torch  made 
of  grass.  “Put  out  that  torch,”  shouted 
Emil,  “those  bags  might  explode.” 
Before  the  two  men  shouldered  the 
two  bags,  we  asked  them  to  put  out 
their  cigarettes.  Emile  and  I flicked  on 
our  flashlights  and  we  proceeded  to 
Opis.  On  our  way,  Emile  and  I chatted 
with  the  men  about  many  things  but 
the  woman  was  silent.  She  apparently 
did  not  speak  much  Cebuano.  As  we 
approached  the  village  we  could  see 
little  lamps  flickering  in  the  huts;  peo- 
ple were  just  finishing  their  evening 
meal.  The  woman  with  us  suddenly 
came  alive  in  her  own  environment. 
She  started  shouting  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  in  the  Manobo  language  like  a 
town  crier.  The  people  came  rushing 
out  of  their  huts  to  greet  us.  Again  we 
had  to  shout  to  keep  the  torches  away 
from  the  bags.  The  children  ran  ahead 
and  the  older  people  walked  behind 
us.  We  went  to  the  edge  of  the  village. 
The  bags  were  untied  and  two  men 
waded  into  the  water. 

The  fish  fingerlings  were  released 
into  the  communal  fish  pond  built  by 
the  Monobos  of  Opis.  My  friend,  Emil 
Neri,  had  originally  transported  them 
by  jeep  from  Cagayan  de  Oro  City, 
185  kilometers  away.  The  fish  had 
been  put  into  two  plastic  bags,  half 
filled  with  water.  The  bags  had  been 
injected  with  the  oxygen  which  caused 
the  top  part  to  inflate  like  a balloon, 
then  tied  firmly.  This  would  keep  the 


Giant  Tilapia  fish  fingerlings  alive  for 
20  hours.  There  were  500  in  each  bag. 
Gary  Saulnier,  a Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionary, has  been  living  with  the 
Manobos  in  Opis  for  a year  and  a half. 
It  was  he  who  had  encouraged  them  to 
build  the  fish  pond.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  unable  to  be  there  when  the  fish 
arrived.  I felt  bad  that  he  did  not 
experience  the  jubilation  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  fingerlings. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  valley  in 
Central  Mindanao  was  a dense  tropical 
forest.  The  Manobos  were  a semi- 
nomadic  tribal  people  who  had  learned 
to  survive  in  their  environment.  It  was 
not  a garden  of  Eden  and  the  mortality 
rate  was  high.  They  worked  together 
as  communities.  Unconditional  private 
property  was  unthinkable  under  the 
circumstances.  They  had  their  system 
of  government,  their  moral  code  and 
their  sense  of  justice.  It  was  not 
perfect  but  they  had  and  still  have 
many  beautiful  God-given  qualities. 
Then  the  logging  companies  moved  in, 
encouraged  by  foreign  entrepreneurs. 
They  pillaged  the  forest.  The  native 
Manobos  who  had  been  there  for 
generations  had  no  rights  by  law.  The 
lowlanders  (small  farmers  and  home- 
steaders) moved  in  behind  the  loggers 
looking  for  land.  They  were  being 
pushed  off  their  land  by  big  agri- 
business concerns  establishing  pine- 
apple, sugar  and  coffee  plantations. 
The  result  was  more  export  goods  but 
less  food  for  the  people.  Thus,  the 
lowlanders  arrived  with  many  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  foreign  colonial 
powers  that  had  exploited  them  for 
400  years.  The  result  was  many 
bloody  clashes  between  them  and  their 
Manobo  neighbours. 

In  1972,  for  example,  the  army 
moved  into  Opis  to  rout  the  so-called 
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Datu  Saludo-an  (I),  Bishop  Claver  and  Fr.  Vic  Cullen  (r). 


“rebels.”  It  was  labelled  a military 
operation  and  therefore  gave  the 
soldiers  the  right  to  murder  as  many 
people  as  they  wanted,  no  questions 
asked  before  or  after.  (This  seems  to 
be  the  case  throughout  the  world.) 
The  soldiers  riddled  the  village  with 
bullets,  seven  Manobos  were  killed  and 
the  rest  ran  into  the  forest  for  cover.  A 
while  later,  word  came  down  to  Fr. 
Greg  Aherne,  S.J.,  my  predecessor, 
that  they  were  sick  and  starving.  So, 
Fr.  Greg  and  Fr.  Vic  Cullen,  S.J.  a long 
time  friend  of  the  Manobos,  went  to 
the  forest  to  find  them  and  negotiated 
their  coming  back  down  to  Opis.  Datu 
Saludo-an,  the  Chieftain  of  Opis,  still 
relates  this  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  says,  “All  I could  do  was  cry  when 
I saw  Fr.  Greg  and  Fr.  Vic.” 

When  Scarboro  was  looking  for  a 
new  mission  territory  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  early  1980,  we  wanted  an  area 
with  the  possibility  of  reaching  out  to 
the  tribal  people.  Bishop  Claver,  a 
native  Bontoc  tribesman  himself 


recommended  the  San  Fernando  valley 
with  Halapitan  as  its  centre.  There  are 
approximately  27,000  people  in  the 
parish  and  about  9,000  of  them  are 
Manobos. 

We  asked  Bishop  Claver  what  things 
we  should  keep  in  mind  when  working 
with  the  Manobos  and  what  their  most 
pressing  needs  were.  He  noted  four 
areas  of  particular  concern.  First,  they 
needed  to  learn  about  basic  health 
care.  Secondly,  basic  education  — the 
ability  to  read  and  write  — was 
essential.  Thirdly,  the  Bishop  stressed 
the  need  for  the  Manobos  to  become 
acquainted  with  better  farming 
methods.  Being  semi-nomadic  people, 
they  had  traditionally  engaged  in  slash 
and  burn  agriculture,  simply  moving 
on  when  the  land’s  value  was  exhausted. 
However,  with  the  arrival  of  the  home- 
steaders and  the  logging  companies, 
land  is  becoming  scarce.  Finally,  Claver 
insisted  that  if  the  Manobos  do  be- 
come Christians,  they  must  be  Manobo 
Christians.  Missionaries,  he  stressed, 
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must  respect  their  culture  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  insure  that  the  Manobos 
preserve  the  good  things  and  values  in 
their  way  of  life.  (I  might  add  here 
that,  at  the  present  time,  most 
Manobos  would  accept  Baptism. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  ask  for  it  — but 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  Some  feel  that 
baptism  is  a magical  rite  that  will  ward 
off  evil  spirits.  Others  think  that  the 
reception  of  baptism  and  a Christian 
name  will  make  them  more  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lowland  Christians.) 

When  Gary  went  to  Opis  he  was 
prepared  to  learn  the  language,  get  to 
know  the  people  and  try  to  gain  some 
knowledge  about  their  culture.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  share  with  them 
information  on  herbal  medicine.  The 
people  presented  him  with  their  needs: 
free  clothing,  pills  and  injections, 
money  for  loans,  and  literacy.  Not  yet 
able  to  speak  the  language  and  unable 
to  find  teachers,  he  felt  inadequate  to 
meet  their  literacy  needs.  After  con- 
sultation with  fellow  team  members, 
he  decided  to  limit  money  loans  to 
medical  emergencies  and  pills  to 
necessary  antibiotics,  worm  medicine 
and  malaria  tablets.  As  for  free  clothing, 
he  simply  had  to  say  no.  It  was  a 
trying  time  for  Gary  and  for  the  peo- 
ple; they  were  trying  to  figure  him  out 
and  he  was  trying  to  understand  them. 


Eventually  a meeting  of  minds  began 
to  take  place.  Through  meetings  and 
discussions  the  people  realized  that  he 
was  in  Opis  to  help  them  be  more  self 
reliant,  not  more  dependent.  Gradually 
they  began  to  see  that  pills  and  injec- 
tions were  not  as  important  as  they 
thought  and  began  to  resort  more  to 
proven  herbal  remedies. 

Each  week  Gary  gave  a health  class 
to  Utad,  Benjamin  and  Clarito,  three 
young  men  chosen  by  the  community 
to  be  para-medics.  In  the  prelature 
there  is  a para-medic  training  centre. 
Whenever  their  three  chosen  para- 
medics need  to  go  to  the  centre  for 
further  training,  they  take  up  a collec- 
tion from  among  their  people  to  send 
them  there.  Our  present  plans  are  to 
enable  the  para-medics  not  only  to 
treat  the  ailments  of  the  people  of 
Opis,  but  to  offer  the  people  an  on- 
going education  in  first  aid  and  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

As  for  literacy,  we  were  very 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  obtain  two  first 
rate  teachers  to  work  full  time  in  Opis. 
These  teachers,  Debbie  and  Herminia 
are  Bilaan  natives,  trained  at  Notre 
Dame  College,  Marbel,  Cotabato  under 
a scholarship  system  sponsored  by 
UNICEF  which  requires  that  after 
training  they  work  full-time  with  tribal 
peoples.  The  teachers  are  presently 
receiving  private  funding  but  are  hoping 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  govern- 
ment support  beginning  in  the  next 
school  year. 

The  people  of  Opis  are  very  proud 
of  the  school  building  which  they 
themselves  built,  and  of  their  children 
who  are  quickly  learning  to  read  and 
write.  The  teachers  will  soon  begin 
adult  literacy  classes  every  Saturday 
and  we  know  from  having  seen  adults 
often  standing  at  the  school  doors 


during  the  children’s  class  time  that 
the  adult  classes  will  be  well  attended. 

Although  there  is  a government 
school  in  Namnam  only  two  kilo- 
meters away  from  Opis,  only  two 
children  from  the  village  were  brave 
enough  to  attend  it,  since  the  lowland 
Filipinos  made  fun  of  the  way  they 
dressed  and  talked.  Now  there  are  75 
children  enrolled  in  the  school  in  Opis, 
some  of  them  are  lowland  children 
whose  parents  feel  that  the  quality  of 
education  is  much  higher  in  Opis  than 
in  Namnam  where  the  teachers  are 
often  absent.  There  are  also  several 
Manobo  children  from  neighbouring 
villages  who  have  moved  to  Opis  in 
order  to  go  to  school  there. 

The  fingerlings  in  the  fish  pond 
built  by  the  people  are  now  being  har- 
vested and  this  helping  greatly  to  meet 
their  nutritional  needs. 

Since  Gary’s  facility  with  the 
Monobo  language  has  become  quite 
functional,  he  has  begun  to  interview 
some  of  the  old  folks  with  regard  to 
their  ideas  of  God,  creation,  etc.  The 
results  so  far  are  proving  to  be  quite 
interesting.  It  will  take  another  article 
to  share  this  with  you.  Gary  has  also 
begun  to  read  the  New  Testament  with 
some  of  the  people  of  Opis  and  is  ask- 
ing them  what  is  their  understanding 
of  the  Good  News. 

The  people  of  Opis  are  very  happy 
that  Gary  is  living  with  them.  They  say 
that  maybe  their  village  will  not  be 
riddled  again  with  bullets  as  it  was  in 
1972  because  Gary  is  there.  This  may 
seem  like  a very  noble  Scarboro 
presence.  But  my  question  is,  when 
will  the  people  of  Opis  be  able  to  say: 
we  will  not  be  riddled  again  with 
bullets  because  we  were  created  by 
God,  are  loved  by  God  and  are  destined 
to  be  with  God  for  eternity.  • 
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Reflections 

VETERAN 


Father  MacNei! 


Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  is  originally  from 
Christmas  Island , Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  ordained  in  1937  and 
assigned  to  China  the  following  year. 
He  was  forced  to  return  to  Canada  in 
1943.  Following  a stint  as  a chaplain 
in  the  Canadian  army  and  three  years 
of  parish  work  in  this  country,  he  was 
posted  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1948.  Thirty-five  years  later,  he  is  still 
working  there. 

I guess  I’m  somewhat  of  a pastoral 

* Rip  Van  Winkle  who  snored  it  off 
for  so  many  years.  Yet,  due  to  my 
baptism,  I managed  to  maintain  an 
awareness  of  who  I was,  what  I was 
about,  and  to  whom  I was  responsible. 

I deduced  that  I was  responsible  to 
three  entities:  God,  redeemed  human- 
ity, and  my  Mission  Society.  I also 
realized  that  being  ordained  added 
another  impetus  to  be  involved. 

I came  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1 948.  For  the  first  four  years  I lived 
with  other  missionaries.  Since  1952, 
however,  I’ve  worked  alone  in  three 
successive  parishes.  With  an  eye  to  St. 
Paul’s  letter  to  the  Ephesians  about 
doing  it  themselves  in  Christ  when 
forming  the  Church,  and  with  the 
mind’s  ear  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
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OF  A 

MISSIONARY 


Holy  Spirit,  I have  always  tried  to 
make  Christ  present  to  the  people  by 
example  (presumptuous?),  by  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  His  Word, 
and  by  His  action  and  presence  in  the 
Sacraments.  And  the  people  generally 
responded  because  the  Covenant 
demands  response.  Bilateral,  Watson, 
bilateral! 

The  parish  in  which  I am  presently 
situated  consists  of  27  workers’ villages 
or  bateyes.  These  workers,  including 
many  Haitians,  cut  and  harvest  their 
part  of  the  national  sugar  cane  crop.  I 
live  in  one  of  these  bateyes.  It  is  called 
Las  Pajas  (literally,  “the  straws’’)  and 
has  a population  nearing  the  1,900 
mark  at  harvest  time,  that  is,  from 
mid-November  to  early  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  other  bateyes,  which 
are  scattered  over  a sizeable  territory, 
have  smaller  populations  ranging  from 
200  to  1 ,000  people. 

Remember,  now,  that  I am  talking 
about  only  one  complex  or  grouping  of 
bateyes  within  our  diocese  of  Higuey. 
There  are  many  other  groupings,  too, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  this  parish 
and  are  located  near  cities  and  sugar 
mills  where  the  cane  is  processed.  A 
superintendent  of  operations  lives  in 
several  major  bateyes  and  has  respon- 


Fr. Dan  MacNeil,  SFM. 


sibility  for  the  production  of  cane  in  a 
defined  area. 

In  my  batey  of  Las  Pajas,  we  have  a 
social  security  clinic  for  worker's, 
though  medicine  is  scarce  at  times,  and 
another  government  clinic  with  a 
visiting  doctor  and  a resident  nurse  to 
attend  to  people  of  the  surrounding 
bateyes.  There  is  a school  for  children 
up  to  the  seventh  grade  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  about  250.  (In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  bateyes  have  schools.)  There  is  also 
a police  station  with  four  or  five  police- 
men. They  also  patrol  the  outside 
areas. 

Life  in  a batey  is  drab  and  far  from 
affluent.  For  single  old  people  with- 
out families,  their  life  lacks  many 
amenities.  The  asilo  or  old  folks  home 
can  accommodate  only  16  people 
comfortably.  Plans  are  in  the  works 
for  more  space.  Public  and  moral 
opinion  is  focussing  on  better  condi- 
tions of  life  for  all  in  the  bateyes. 

Why  do  I stay  here?  I guess  because 
there  is  a need.  This  need  arises  from 
the  fact  that  places  like  these  will  have 
a missionary  status  for  a long  time  to 
come.  There  is  a real  scarcity  of  priests. 
Mind  you,  the  numbers  are  increasing, 
but  they  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
major  fast-growing  parishes. 
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The  message  of  the  Bible,  the 
message  of  Revelation,  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, of  society  and  of  history  is  that 
humankind  needs  God.  The  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  human  person 
will  be  lopsided  without  the  Word  of 
God,  His  sovereignty  over  creation, 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  among  His 
people.  For  as  Scripture  says:  “The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwells 
among  us.”  (John  1);  “I  will  not  leave 
.you  (the  Church)  orphans  ...  I will 
come  to  you”  (Matthew  28);  and  “I 
will  be  with  you  all  the  time  until  the 
end.”  (Mark  16). 

In  1971-72,  with  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Cana- 
dian people  via  our  Scarboro  Society,  I 
built  a modest  rectory  and  a chapel 
(70  x 30  feet)  in  Las  Pajas.  I was  also 
able  to  acquire  a Land  Rover  Jeep 
(1971  model)  which  I still  use  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  bateyes  trying  to 
instruct  the  people,  say  Mass  in  the 
schools  and  administer  the  sacraments. 

This  may  not  sound  like  a difficult 
task  but  I had  to  overcome  — and  am 
overcoming  a bit  — the  people’s 
apathy.  Some  things  in  the  background 
of  the  people  caused  the  apathy.  It  is 
not  simply  a question  of  resistance 
and/or  indifference.  There  were  defects 
in  the  way  they  were  first  evangelized 
due  to  the  lack  of  priests  and  the  sub- 
sequent modes  of  practising  their  faith. 
Baptisms  without  adequate  instruc- 
tion were  conferred  once  a year  during 
a saint’s  feast  in  some  places,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  a year  in  other 
places  nearer  the  main  parish.  Many 
people  living  in  their  own  rural  areas 
did  manage  to  maintain  the  faith. 
Once  they  moved  into  the  bateyes, 
however,  the  didn’t  communicate  or 
propagate  the  faith,  for  nearly  every- 


one at  that  time  was  illiterate.  What 
they  did  hold  onto  was  the  practice  of 
getting  together  in  a house  or  a small 
chapel  on  the  feast  days  of  popular 
saints,  the  Holy  Cross,  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  or  the  ninth  day  of  a per- 
son’s death  or  anniversary.  During 
these  reunions,  the  emphasis  was  on 
reciting  prayers  led  by  some  poorly 
instructed  catechist  with  a good 
memory.  There  was  very  little  else  in 
the  way  of  solid  doctrine,  explanation 
of  the  Sacraments,  or  articles  of  the 
Creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
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Harvesting  the  sugar  cane. 


did  manage  to  keep  up  the  practice  of 
baptism  which,  of  course,  is  essential. 

There  was,  however,  another 
problem.  Other  people  entered  the 
bateyes  with  their  superstitions, 
voodoo,  and  very  audible  rites,  cults 
and  drums.  I’ve  been  hearing  these 
drums  in  Las  Pajas  now  for  13  years. 
They  do  not  foster  mysticism  or  peace 
in  one’s  soul. 

This  is  a serious  aberration  and  one 
with  which  I am  constantly  forced  to 
grapple.  Superstitious  beliefs  tend  to 
further  encourage  apathy  and  indif- 


ference to  the  Christian  message. 
Constant  evangelization  is  therefore 
required. 

Just  recently,  two  sisters  from 
Quebec  arrived  in  the  country  and  will 
be  coming  here  to  work.  If  we  can  get 
them  a vehicle,  they  will  soon  be 
making  the  rounds  of  the  bateyes  and 
teaching  the  people.  For  me,  this  is  a 
real  sign  of  hope  since  the  sisters  in 
other  parishes  have  a tremendous 
record  of  evangelization.  Some  day,  I 
hope  to  let  you  know  how  they  are 
getting  along.  • 
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Saving  Souls, 
Christian  Charity  and 
Socio-Political 
Activism : 

..  Another  View 


Mr.  D.W.  Quinlivan-Hall 


One  article  which  has  generated  a 
tremendous  deal  of  comment, 
both  pro  and  con,  was  written  by  Fr. 
George  Courtright,  SFM,  and  published 
in  the  December,  1982  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  In  it,  Fr.  Courtright 
suggested  that:  (1)  the  body-soul  con- 
troversy should  not  be  a source  of  pre- 
occupation since  Christ  died  for  the 
person,  that  is,  for  the  soul  and  the 
body;  (2)  that  socio-political  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  priest  cannot 
be  avoided  since  Christ  H imself, 
because  of  his  actions  and  teachings, 
was  so  involved;  (3)  and  the  whole 
thrust  of  Jesus’  ministry  was  based  on 
concern  for  the  neighbour,  since  it  is 
in  the  neighbour  that  we  meet  God. 

As  you  may  have  already  guessed, 
these  assertions  have  generated  a lot  of 


controversy.  A long  time  reader  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  Mr.  D.W.  Quinlivan- 
Hal I from  Nova  Scotia,  sent  in  a rather 
lengthy  rejoinder.  Since  it  was  too 
long  for  inclusion  in  the  “Letters”  sec- 
tion of  the  magazine,  it  is  here  repro- 
duced as  an  article. 

Mr.  Quinlivan-Hall  has  been  both  a 
professional  soldier  and  a public  ad- 
ministrator in  Canada  and  abroad.  In 
his  own  words,  “I  am  now  retired  to 
pray  and  to  work  as  best  I can  for  the 
salvation  of  my  own  soul,  for  the  souls 
of  my  loved  ones  and  friends,  and  for 
the  souls  of  mankind.” 

Should  you  wish  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Quinlivan-Hall’s  point  of  view, 
please  write  to:  The  Editor,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario,  Ml M 1 M4.  • 
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Dear  Editor: 


/ suppose  it  is  indicative  of  the  days  in  which  we  live  but  i never 
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tathT  T f SOi//i  W the  tangible  necessities  of  life 

Hoff 1 'S  °n€  Which  is  hard'y  suPP°rted  or  endorsed  by  our 
H°  y fathers,  past  and  present,  in  their  statements  on  the  subZt 
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face  of  the  most  arrant  State  exploitation  both  of  themselves  and  of 
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hp  achieved  by  human  effort  in  a world  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 

^ thieved  by  hum  do  not  beiieve  it  can  be.  It  was  Pope 

s'Xs  X who  said,’ "No  matter  how  much  we  try,  only  through 
Jesus  Christ  shall  we  succeed  in  calling  men  back  to  the  majesty  and 
• Cnd  ’’And  part  of  that  empire  is  social  justice.  But  / 

Zould  like  to  think  that  Father  Courtright,  when  mentioning  that 

mms » 

^ And  then  there  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  which  Father 
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what  they  did  to  the  man  have  always  seemed  to  me 

tcoanizld  by  Our  Lord  as  part  of  the  social  scene  of  His  day  . as 

robbers ?” 

I ao  back  to  my  opening  comments  and  my  earlier  letter  to  you 

»«■  ~,r.  ,„en«a«y  f " Z°nZ‘ TuZZauire 

they  were  originally  established  to  do.  But  the  bociezy  , 
will  have  my  prayers. 

Most  sincerely  in  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady, 


D.W.  Quinlivan  Hall 
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Missioner 
to  Malaysia 


Father  Beckman 


In  the  last  7 2 years  Fr.  Joseph  F. 
Beckman  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati  has  visited  80  countries, 
most  Third  World \ and  has  published 
articles  and  photos  in  more  than  60 
publications  including: 
The  Washington  Post,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Catholic  Digest, 
St.  Anthony  Messenger,  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  and  Maryknoll  Magazine. 
His  articles  and  photos  have  appeared 
many  times  in  Scarboro  Missions. 
He  has  lived  briefly  with  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Philippines, 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Canada. 


Brother 

Lawrence 

Spitzig 

Fr.  Joseph  Beckman 


r^\e  la  Salle  Brother  Lawrence  Spitzig 
'has  been  a choir  boy,  a teacher,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  a principal,  a provin- 
cial of  his  order  and  a missioner  for 
many  years  in  Malayasia.  Brother 
Lawrence  almost  became  a member  of 
the  Scarboro  Mission  Society.  As  a 
choir  member  at  St.  Michael’s  Cathe- 
dral, Toronto,  in  the  late  1920’s,  he 
sang  for  Scarboro  mission  departure 
ceremonies. 

After  high  school,  however,  he 
joined  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
when  his  novitiate  was  completed,  he 
followed  his  missionary  spirit.  “I 
volunteered  for  Penang  Province, 
Malaysia,”  he  says.  “For  three  years  I 
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Brother  Lawrence  Spitzig,  Headmaster  at  St.  John's  Institute,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  and  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  school.  Photo:  Joseph  Beckman. 


taught  high  school  in  Singapore.  Then 
I moved  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  now  the 
capital  of  Malaysia,  where  I taught 
English,  science  and  mathematics.” 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Japanese  on 
February  15,  1942,  during  World  War 
II,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Singapore 
for  more  than  three  years. 

“Today  I look  upon  my  time  in 
prison  as  a great  blessing,”  Brother 
Lawrence  says.  “I  was  one  of  approxi- 
mately 4,500  prisoners  including  16 
brothers  and  some  French,  Dutch, 


Belgian  and  Australian  priests.  We  had 
32  baptisms  in  prison  which  the 
Japanese  probably  didn’t  know  about. 
Prison  life  brought  a bit  of  starvation, 
but  for  me,  some  work  in  the  hospital 
and  work  in  my  chosen  profession.  I 
taught  the  children  of  the  prisoners.” 
When  the  war  ended  in  1945, 
Brother  Lawrence  was  repatriated  to 
Canada,  but  after  a year  returned  to 
Kuala  Lumpur.  “I  remained  at  St. 
John’s  Institution  (high  school)  for  16 
years.  I was  director  or  principal  the 
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last  five.  Then  I went  to  Penang, 
Malaysia’s  second  largest  city,  before  I 
returned  to  Petaling  Jaya,  a suburb  of 
Kuala  Lumpur.” 

At  Petaling  Jaya,  he  helped  found, 
and  was  mainly  responsible  for,  the 
physical  construction  of  La  Salle 
Secondary  School. 

For  three  years,  until  1977,  Brother 
Lawrence  served  as  Provincial  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  East  and  West 
Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  province  included  78  schools, 
75,000  students  and  118  brothers. 
After  a year’s  sabbatical,  the  pleasant 
and  energetic  brother  returned  to  St. 
John’s  Institution  for  another  term  as 
director. 

A large  mosque,  Penang,  Malaysia. 


The  Federation  of  Malaysia,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
first  obtained  independence  in  1957. 
It  now  consists  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(West  Malaysia)  extending  south  from 
Thailand,  and  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  island  of  Borneo,  Sabah  and 
Sarawak  (East  Malaysia).  The  tiny 
Sultanate  of  Brunei  refused  to  join  the 
federation  and  Singapore  seceded  in 
1965. 

Malaysia,  80  percent  forested  with 
magnificent  mountain  scenery,  has  the 
highest  living  standard  in  Southeast 
Asia,  not  counting  thriving  Singapore. 
With  tin,  timber,  rubber,  oil  and  rice 
leading  the  natural  resources  in  this 
hot  and  humid  land,  and  only  13  mil- 

Photo:  Joseph  Beckman. 
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lion  people  in  its  128,328  square  miles, 
Malaysia  shows  great  promise  among 
the  developing  countries.  Yet  it  has  its 
problems.  Per  capita  income  in  Malaysia 
is  $1,355  in  comparison  to  Canada’s 
$9,928  and  illiteracy  is  39  percent 
compared  to  Canada’s  five  percent. 

Brother  Lawrence  knows  intimately 
the  importance  of  education  in  a 
pluralistic  developing  country  like 
Malaysia.  “Our  students  are  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious,”  he  says.  “Oh,  we  have 
problems,  but  they’re  nothing  like 
they  would  be  in  Canada.” 

“The  government  aids  private 
schools  in  Malaysia,”  Brother  Lawrence 
says.  “The  government  provides  half 
the  capital  needed  to  build  a school.  It 
pays  teachers’  salaries  and  provides 
pensions,  medical  benefits,  loans  and 
housing  allowances.  Teaching  is  a well- 
paid  profession  here.” 

St.  J oh  n ’s  has  a staff  of  1 01  persons. 
Brother  Lawrence  has  become  a 
citizen  of  Malaysia,  but  no  new  foreign 
teachers  can  come  into  the  country 
now,  except  in  special  cases. 

“The  Church  has  made  a great  con- 
tribution to  education  in  Malaysia,”  he 
says.  “In  the  past,  we  were,  more  or 
less,  the  only  group  to  educate  girls. 
And  we  taught  many  of  the  country’s 
prominent  leaders.  Now,  however,  the 
state  plays  a larger  role  and  we  are  no 
longer  fully  in  charge  in  our  schools.” 

Yet,  Brother  Lawrence  knows  that 
„many  diverse  ethnic  and  linguistic 
groups  can  bring  considerable  strain 
upon  a nation’s  educational  system. 
The  nation’s  population  is  45  percent 
Malaysian,  36  percent  Chinese,  nine 
percent  Indian  and  Pakistani,  and  eight 
percent  non-Malay  indigeneous  people. 

Islam  is  the  official  state  religion 
and  the  Moslem  Malays  consider  them- 


selves the  indigenous  owners  of  the 
country.  Yet,  the  Chinese  own  90 
percent  of  the  businesses;  occupy 
many  positions  in  the  medical,  legal 
and  engineering  professions;  and  are  so 
energetic  that  the  Malays  fear  and 
distrust  them. 

St.  John’s  Institution  has  2,500 
students  including  300  Catholics,  and 
800  Muslims.  Most  of  the  other  1400 
are  Chinese,  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
who  are  mainly  Buddhist  and  Hindu  in 
religion.  Malay  is  the  official  language 
of  the  country  with  English  an 
important  second  tongue.  Chinese 
children,  or  others  who  wish  to  main- 
tain another  original  tongue,  must  be 
tri-lingual  and  may  have  to  use  three 
different  scripts  for  writing  purposes. 

Anyone  who  takes  an  evening  walk 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  or  Penang  cannot 
help  but  observe  the  multi-cultural, 
multi-religious  nature  of  Malaysia. 
Within  a short  distance  one  will  pass 
Muslim,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  other 
Chinese  temples,  as  well  as  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches. 

But  Brother  Lawrence  is  thrilled  by 
this  pluralism.  “At  St.  John’s,”  hesays, 
“we  have  students  of  all  races,  creeds 
and  levels  of  riches  and  poverty.  Our 
biggest  problem  is  overcrowding  in 
every  department.” 

“My  biggest  joy,”  he  adds,  “are  the 
positive  response  of  the  students,  the 
great  good  will  of  the  people,  the  good 
relations  we  have  with  the  authorities, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  graduates 
and  other  benefactors.” 

Brother  Lawrence  Spitzig  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  Malaysia,  one  of 
the  world’s  most  promising  developing 
countries.  He  is  truly  a model 
missionary.  • 
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Father  O’Toole 


Fr.  Raymond  O’Toole,  SFM. 


and 
World 
Mission 
NOW 


Fr.  Raymond  O’Toole  is 
originally  from  A Ider  Point, 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  ordained  in  7 963  and 
appointed  to  Brazil  the 
following  year.  He  is  presently 
co-ordinator  at  the  institute  for 
Social  Ministry  and,  beginning  in 
September  of  this  year,  a 
lecturer  at  the  Toronto  School 
of  Theology. 


W^orld  mission  today  is  marked  by 
challenge  and  change.  In  all  Third 
World  countries,  be  they  in  Asia, 
Africa  or  Latin  America,  the  Churches 
have  become  aware  of  dark  areas  in 
the  social  order  that  are  obstacles  to 
light  and  life,  obstacles  that  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  fundamental  gospel 
values,  be  they  in  the  areas  of  race, 
class  or  sex.  Cultures  have  become  im- 
poverished by  the  prevailing  trends  of 
domination. 

World  mission  is  marked  by  chal- 
lenge because  now,  more  than  ever, 
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the  Churches  realize  that  their  task  of 
making  God  more  present  in  the  world 
means  not  only  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  but,  also,  their  playing  a 
prophetic  role  in  the  social  order.  This 
would  include  the  pastoral  concern  for 
the  insertion  of  gospel  values  in  the 
very  structures  of  the  social  order  so 
that  God’s  love,  goodness,  justice  and 
peace  are  more  visible  in  the  way  in 
which  we  arrange  our  societies. 

World  mission  today  is  marked  by 
change  because  the  Churches  are  meet- 
ing this  challenge.  The  life  of  the 
Churches  now  includes  pastoring  not 
only  to  individuals  or  persons,  but  to 
society  in  general.  That  is,  it  takes  into 
account  the  more  intangible  and 
invisible  structural  aspects  of  the  social 
order  relating  to  race,  class  and  sex 
that  have  influence  on  the  lives  of  all 
people.  The  gospel  message  is  seen  as 
having  a double  dimensional  direction, 
1)  to  persons,  and  2)  to  social  struc- 
tures. 

The  nature  of  mission  work  has 
changed  and  been  enriched  to  the 
degree  that  the  Churches  have  assumed 
the  challenge  of  addressing  social 
issues.  The  Churches  have  not  aban- 
doned individual  pastoral  care  in  this 
process  but  have  rather  integrated 
social  concerns  as  part  of  their  pastoral 
mission. 

At  this  point  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  a concrete  example  of  chal- 
lenge and  change  in  the  Church  in 
Brazil. 

The  example  has  to  do  with  the 
Brazilian  model  of  development  and 
its  negative  impact  on  the  poor.  The 


Future  victim  of  land  ownership 
disputes? 


example  deals  with  a situation  of  land 
conflict. 

On  a recent  trip  to  Brazil,  Nick 
Kereztesi  of  the  Latin  American  Work- 
ing Group  and  I stopped  over  in  the 
city  of  Belem  in  the  State  of  Para.  One 
of  our  hopes  was  to  visit  two  French 
priests  and  thirteen  farmers  imprisoned 
there,  victims  of  a land  ownership  dis- 
pute. It  turned  out  we  arrived  too  late 
to  make  arrangements.  Visits  were 
only  permitted  once  a week. 

The  two  priests,  Aristides  Camio 
and  Frangois  Guriou  of  the  Paris 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  were  sen- 
tenced to  10  and  15  years  respectively. 
They  were  sentenced  under  Brazil’s 
law  of  National  Security  (June  1982). 
They  were  convicted  of  inciting 
violent  struggle  between  social  classes 
and  were  charged  with  having  insti- 
gated an  attack  on  a convoy  of  govern- 
ment land  agents,  federal  police  and 
hired  gunmen.  During  this  encounter, 
one  person  died  and  six  were  wounded. 
The  farmers  were  sentenced  to  nine 
and  eight  years  imprisonment.  The 
priests  later  appealed  their  own  case 
and  in  a Supreme  Court  trial  in 
December  1982  their  sentence  was 
reduced  to  ten  and  eight  years.  They 
were  allowed  to  re-appeal  their  case 
because  the  tribunal  decision  was  not 
unanimous.  They  are  at  present  in 
prison  in  Brasilia,  the  federal  capital. 

Amnesty  International  considers 
that  both  priests  “have  been  imprisoned 
for  having  expressed  their  conscien- 
tiously held  beliefs  and  for  practising, 
in  the  course  of  their  normal  pastoral 
duties,  the  official  policy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  have 
both  been  adopted  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national as  prisoners  of  conscience.” 

This  situation  came  about  because 
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The  Churches  have  not  abandoned  individual  pastoral  care 


the  farmers  in  the  region  known  as 
Castanhal  in  the  diocese  of  Concei^ao 
de  Araguaia  on  the  Araguaia  River, 
resisted  an  eviction  order.  Some  of 
these  farmers  (squatters)  lived  in  the 
area  for  more  than  20  years.  Four 
years  previous  to  the  event,  a member 
of  parliament  from  the  State  of  Goias, 
of  the  government  party,  the  P.D.S. 
(Social  Democratic  Party),  bought 
land  in  the  area  and  contracted  gun- 
men to  expel  the  farmers.  In  the 
beginning  of  1981  the  gunmen  became 
more  aggressive,  overturning  barns  and 
beating  farmers.  In  July  of  the  same 
year  the  Federal  Police  arrested  five 
squatters,  releasing  them  days  later.  In 
August  the  eviction  process  began  in 
the  area  of  Castanhal  and  the  farmers 
resisted  with  gunfire. 

In  a statement  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Brazilian  Bishops  defending 
the  jailed  French  priests,  the  bishops 


said  that  after  investigating  certain 
land  conflict  situations  in  a number  of 
States  of  the  Federation  they  were 
able  to  understand  how  squatters,  un- 
justly attacked  by  gunmen  and  raiders 
and  without  due  protection  from 
police,  resorted  to  legitimate  defence. 

Brazil’s  national  Land  Pastoral 
Commission  (C.P.T.)  from  1977  to 
1981  documented  916  disputes  over 
land  involving  251,891  families  with 
1,972,989  people;  45  assassinations  of 
rural  workers  and  pastoral  agents, 
including  three  lawyers,  have  been 
confirmed  in  that  same  period. 

The  situation  became  serious  after 
1966  when  SUDAM  (Directorate  for 
Development  in  Amazonia)  initiated 
a programme  of  agricultural  projects. 
It  financed  up  to  15%  of  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of 
agribusiness  and,  in  addition,  granted 
exemptions  for  income  tax  and  pro- 
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vided  other  advantages.  During  the 
period  there  was  an  invasion  of  firms 
from  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  This  was  the  government’s 
answer  to  the  development  of 
Amazonia,  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
occupation  of  vacant  spaces.  Titles  or 
leases  were  given  to  firms  in  areas  that 
were  considered  vacant  according  to 
records  in  Brasilia.  However,  in  most 
of  the  cases  the  areas  were  occupied 
by  communities  of  homesteaders.  This 
is  how  the  problem  became  aggravated. 
With  the  invasion  of  agribusiness,  the 
homesteaders  without  definitive  titles 
were  threatened  with  eviction  or  were 
evicted,  and  in  some  cases  were 
gunned  down. 

The  Church  in  Brazil  since  1973  has 
been  issuing  statements  denouncing  a 
social,  political  and  economic  order 
characterized  by  injustice  and  which 
promotes  violence.  Some  of  the  major 
ones  were: 

1973:  “I  Have  Heard  the  Cry  of  My 
People”  — synthesizing  the  Church’s 
people-oriented  ministry. 

1976:  “A  Pastoral  Message  to  the 
People  of  God”  — denounced  torture. 

1977:  “Christian  Requirements  of  a 
Political  Order”  — criticized  the 
national  security  doctrine. 

1979:  “Suggestions  for  a Social 
Policy”  — proposed  criteria  and 
directives  for  a new  socio-economic 
and  political  project  for  the  nation. 

1980:  “The  Church  and  Land 

Problems”  — backed  an  authentic 
agrarian  reform  and  severely  criticized 
the  existing  model. 

In  all  these  areas  the  Church  has 
assumed  its  prophetic  role  of  social 
conscience.  The  social  harm  resulting 
from  a model  of  development  charac- 
terized by  injustice  and  the  promotion 


of  violence  has  become  a major 
pastoral  concern  for  the  Church  in 
Brazil.  Interesting  to  note,  we  see  this 
same  pastoral  concern  expressed  in  the 
U.S.  Bishops’  “Statement  of  Nuclear 
Arms”  and  in  the  Canadian  Bishops’ 
“Ethical  Reflections  on  the  Economic 
Crisis.”  We  find  a growing  consensus 
among  conferences  of  Bishops  of  this 
hemisphere  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  on  the  real  necessity  of  moral 
guidelines  in  the  midst  of  a world 
where  development  and  security  poli- 
cies have  bordered  on  insanity  and,  to 
a great  degree,  are  based  on  greed,  mis- 
trust and  a quest  for  power  with  a 
notable  absence  of  Christian  values. 

The  Church  in  Brazil  has  responded 
to  this  challenge  by  setting  up  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Land  Pastoral  Com- 
mission, the  Missionary  Council  for 
Indigenous  Peoples,  the  Workers’ 
Pastoral  Commission,  etc.,  not  to  men- 
tion other  Human  Rights  groups.  A 
good  portion  of  the  pastoral  work  of 
the  Church  is  dedicated  to  this  area. 
What  has  taken  place  is  that  pastoral 
activity  is  not  just  limited  to  care  of 
persons,  but  includes  the  integration 
of  social  concerns.  It  sees  the  gospel 
message  as  addressing  not  only  the 
individual  dimension  of  reality  but 
also  the  social  and  structural  dimen- 
sion. 

I think  it  is  this  recent  emphasis  on 
the  structural  dimension,  be  it  in  the 
area  of  race,  class,  sex  or  culture,  that 
we  find  the  great  challenges  to  today’s 
Church  and  the  birth  of  new  ways  of 
doing  mission.  The  Churches  are 
assuming  their  prophetic  role  in  the 
social  order. 

It  is  the  Third  World  Churches  that 
appear  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  this 
important  breakthrough.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


Missionary 
Spirituality 

Father  Brennan 

I his  month  I continue  my  reflections  on  “The  Spirit  of  the  Society”  as 
1 found  in  our  new  Constitutions.  We  are  reminded  that  love  calls  us  “to 
seek  holiness  of  life  as  the  primary  means  by  which  we  live  out  our  mission 
spirituality;  this  witness  invites  us  to  put  on  the  mind  of  Christ  (cf.  1 Cor. 
2:16),  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  scriptures,  in  prayer,  in  community  life  and 
in  the  sacraments.” 

As  missionaries  we  must  be  constantly  aware  that  the  work  we  do  is 
God’s  work.  Through  prayer  and  reflection  we  become,  both  individually 
and  as  a group,  more  sensitive  to  the  way  God  is  moving  in  our  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  those  among  whom  we  work.  As  we  become  more  docile 
to  his  will,  we  become  better  collaborators  in  his  project. 

It  is  only  through  this  sense  of  unity  with  Christ  that  we  can  continue 
to  preach  the  “Good  News”  and  work  for  His  Kingdom  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  suffering  and  oppression.  Christ  triumphed  over  evil  and  rose  to  new 
life.  We  know  that  through  Him,  humanity  will  one  day  overcome  the  evil 
that  enslaves  it  and  share  with  him  the  fullness  of  His  Kingdom. 

For  more  information  on  the  missionary  life,  please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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Fr.  Don  Boyle  from  Edmonton , Alberta 
was  ordained  in  1959.  Except  for  a four 
year  stint  as  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions 


(1968-1972),  he  has  worked  in  our 
Japanese  mission, 
in  a recent  letter  to  this  editor, 


he  asked  that  his  ordination  picture  — 
probably  a head  and  shoulders  shot  — be 
used  with  this  article.  Once  you ’ve  read 


it,  you  7/  understand  his  fervent  belief 


that  one  must  never  look  back! 


NEVER  LOOK  BACK 


1 1 was  the  first  pair  of  trousers  that  I bought  in  Japan.  The  year  was  1 959  and 
1 there  were  still  not  that  many  foreigners  in  the  country.  The  tailor  was  a very 
pleasant  little  man  with  a big  smile  and  a lot  of  patience  in  the  face  of  my  rather 
garbled  Japanese.  It  was  a very  small  shop.  In  fact  there  was  just  barely  room  for 
the  tailor  and  me.  He  measured  me  very  carefully  and  I could  hear  him  making 
sucking  noises  with  his  teeth  and  muttering  to  himself  when  his  tape  reached  the 
seat  of  the  matter.  He  kept  shaking  his  head  and  measuring  the  problem  area 
again  and  again. 

On  the  day  of  the  final  fitting  the  tailor  told  me  to  step  up  into  the  changing 
room.  It  was  concealed  behind  a floor  length  curtain.  When  I stepped  up  into  the 
room  I discovered  that  I was  standing  in  the  show  window.  With  one  foot  in  and 
one  foot  out  of  the  trousers  I must  have  provided  a few  amusing  moments  for 
the  passers-by. 

On  my  return  from  my  brief  whirl  on  the  public  stage,  the  tailor  grabbed  the 
slack  in  the  seat  of  the  trousers.  As  I looked  in  the  mirror,  they  seemed  to  fit 
perfectly.  How  wrong  I was! 

I could  have  carried  a sack  of  potatoes  in  the  slack.  In  fact  that’s  just  what 
those  trousers  looked  like  from  behind.  The  tailor  had  just  assumed  that 
foreigners  were  . . . well  . . . bigger  somehow  in  that  region.  I put  some  coins  in 
one  of  the  front  pockets  and  I heard  something  jingling  down  around  my  knee.  I 
had  to  go  into  a rest  room  and  remove  the  trousers  before  I could  retrieve  the 
coins  I needed  for  the  train  ticket. 

In  spite  of  all  the  tailor’s  assurances  I never  did  grow  into  those  trousers  . . .! 
Well  not  until  very  recently  anyway!  Unfortunately  the  trousers  are  long  gone 
and  so  is  that  little  tailor  shop.  • 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  jewelry  or 
old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 
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A Change  Coming 

I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Michael  O’Hearn  for  his  excellent 
' work  as  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  and  to  sincerely  wish  him  well  in  his  new  position  as 
editor  of  The  Monitor  and  Director  of  Communications  for  the 
Achdiocese  of  Saint  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

ttt 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  those  of  us  working  in  the 
Mission  Information  Department  at  Scarboro  have  been  evaluating 
our  present  work  and  considering  our  future  outreach  to  the 
Canadian  people.  This  has  been  done  because  of  the  conclusion  of 
Scarboro’s  most  recent  General  Chapter  in  May  and  June  of  1982. 
At  that  time  the  Scarboro  members  present  agreed  that: 

As  missionaries  we  are  sent  out  to  other  peoples  to  give 
witness  to  the  Christian  message  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  find 
our  unity  as  a human  family.  As  a result  of  this  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  share  our  experience  in  all  its  implications 
with  the  Canadian  Church  which  sends  us.  (Directory  #64) 

Our  main  means  of  sharing  that  experience  over  the  years  has 
been  in  our  Society  publications  China  and  Scarboro  Missions. 

As  a result  of  our  deliberations  we  will  be  introducing  some 
changes  in  our  magazine.  Beginning  with  the  September  issue, 
you  will  be  receiving  a new  format  of  Scarboro  Missions.  It  will 
be  a larger  size  with  more  colour  and  bigger  type.  The  number  of 
pages  will  be  reduced  from  32  to  24  because  of  the  cost  which 
has  been  a very  important  factor  in  our  considerations. 

There  will  be  some  new  regular  features.  Each  month  there 
will  be  a scriptural  reflection  on  mission  as  well  as  a page  devoted 
to  the  statements  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  or  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church.  In  each  issue  we  will  publish  more  facts  and  statistics  to 
deepen  understanding  and  broaden  vision. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  format  of  our  magazine  will  be 
a more  effective  means  of  communication  and  lead  to  an  even 
greater  awareness  of  the  missionary  nature  of  the  Church.  • 

Fr.  J.  Lynch,  SFM, 
Editor. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


Unnecessary  Pomp 


w have  noted  the  editorial, 
“Golden  Hearts  not  Golden  Vessels” 
in  the  April  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
We  ask:  “Why  address  such  a sermon 
to  the  general  public  or  at  least,  to  the 
body  of  the  Church? 

We,  the  people,  are  not  consulted 
when  vessels  are  chosen  for  the  altar. 
We  understand  that  gold  is  chosen,  not 
only  for  durability,  but  to  signify  that 
only  the  best  is  used  for  such  a holy 
purpose. 

To  relate  to  the  Last  Supper  in  a 
realistic  fashion,  one  would  prefer  to 
see  a chalice  used  that  resembles  the 
humble  goblets  of  ancient  days.  Even 
the  practical  pewter  would  fill  the  bill. 
History  tells  us  that  the  apostles  were 
humble  fishermen.  So  why  the  fancy 
robes  of  the  priest  — a far  cry  from 
ancient  times  — flamboyant  and  extrav- 
agant. 

Reading  the  life  of  Christ  and  of 
the  early  apostles  one  can  feel  sad  that 
someone  in  authority  believes  that  the 
pomp  of  medieval  times  should  still 
be  retained. 

It  is  our  observation  that  emotional 
people  still  want  the  Mass  to  appeal  to 
our  senses,  i.e.  lighting  effects,  rich 
costumes,  incense,  etc.  Whereas  every- 


one should  realize  that  these  “effects” 
lose  their  significance  for  people  of 
true  faith  and  who  prefer  the  Low 
Mass  where  simplicity  is  the  established 
order. 

How  can  the  Church  achieve  its 
goal  of  being  ecumenical  while  still 
retaining  all  the  unnecessary  frills 
which  have  crept  in  over  the  centuries? 

Since  proven  Christians  such  as 
Mother  Teresa  and  unworldly 
members  such  as  monks  and  members 
of  religious  orders  aim  for  Christ-like 
simplicity  — why  does  the  rest  of  the 
Church  have  to  endure  the  unneces- 
sary pomp? 

Why,  for  instance,  do  bishops  wear 
golden  robes  for  special  occasions?  Are 
these  Christ-like  or  do  they  relate  to 
ancient  monarchist  customs,  bent  on 
impressing  the  ignorant  masses  of 
people?  Why  the  continuing  custom  of 
the  hierarchy  donning  vulgar  rings?  In 
this  day  and  age  — who  do  they 
impress? 

We  may  yet  have  to  melt  down  the 
Golden  Calf  to  feed  the  poor. 

Teresa  M.  Quinn, 
Kingston,  Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL 


VIOLENCE  IN 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 


After  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  all  the  bishops  of 
Latin  America  gathered  in  Medellin,  Colombia  to  discuss  and  plan  a 
pastoral  approach  to  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  in  the  light  of  the  Docu- 
ments of  Vatican  II. 

At  that  meeting  in  1968,  they  stated: 

As  the  Christian  believes  in  the  productiveness  of  peace  in  order  to 
achieve  justice,  he  also  believes  that  justice  is  a prerequisite  for 
peace.  He  recognizes  that  in  many  instances  Latin  America  finds 
itself  faced  with  a situation  of  injustice  that  can  be  called  institution- 
alized violence  ...  We  should  not  be  surprised  therefore,  that  the 
‘temptation  to  violence’  is  surfacing  in  Latin  America.  (2.  # 16) 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  writing  of  the  Medellin  Documents 
and  all  of  us  are  witnesses  and  spectators  to  the  increased  violence  in  the 
region  and  especially  in  Central  America.  Almost  daily  we  see  the  T.V. 
reports  on  El  Salvador  or  read  the  accounting  of  horror  stories  in  our 
press. 

The  victims  of  violence  are  legion  and  among  them  are  thousands  of 
refugees.  Amnesty  International  documents  that  the  terror  campaign  in 
Guatemala  has  forced  500,000  people  from  their  homes;  some  130,000 
have  sought  refuge  in  Mexico  but  are  still  subject  to  cross-border  attacks 
by  Guatemalan  troops.  In  Honduras  there  are  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  fled  the  violence  and  brutality  in  El  Salvador  as  well  as  the  homeless 
and  orphans  within  the  country. 

In  this  issue  we  contemplate  that  region  through  the  eyes  of  John  Paul 
II  and  the  conditions  he  observed  during  his  trip  there  earlier  this  year. 

I come  again  to  contemplate  all  the  oppression  that  is  committed 
under  the  sun.  Take  for  instance  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  with  no 
one  to  protect  them;  the  power  their  oppressors  wield.  Ecc.  4:1  • 
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TESTIMONIES 

OF 

GUATEMALAN 

REFUGEES 

in  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Fr.  Vince  Heffernan,  SFM. 


Editor’s  Note: 
The  detail  in  the  following 
testimonies  may  be  shocking 
to  some  readers,  unfor- 
tunately they  are  not  unlike 
similar  horror  stories  that 
have  been  told  in  the  last  few 
years  of  the  violence  and 
repression  of  the  military 
regime  in  Guatemala. 


\A/hen  the  government  army  came  at 
* v about  ten  o’clock,  we  waited  as 
the  helicopter  landed  in  the  football 
fieid.  We  went  and  brought  food  and 
gave  it  to  them.  Then  they  took  the 
men  and  locked  us  all  in  the  school. 
The  soldiers  didn’t  allow  anyone  to 
stay  in  their  houses.  Women,  children, 
the  infants,  even  the  elderly  were 
forced  out.  At  first  they  locked  all  the 
women  in  the  church  and  then  they 
took  them  out  in  groups,  of  ten  or 
fifteen  and  knifed  them  to  death.  The 
children  were  also  killed. 

They  began  with  the  women  at 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
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Father  Heffernan 


and  finished  at  two.  At  three  they 
began  with  the  men  and  finished  at 
seven.  They  took  the  men  in  groups  of 
four,  tied  them,  took  their  money  and 
jackets  and  threw  them  to  the  floor. 
Then  the  soldiers  shot  them,  four  or 
six  shots  in  each  one.  There  were  no 
questions,  no  questions  at  all. 

I was  left  locked  in  with  six  or 
seven  others.  The  soldiers  then  shot  in 
at  us  and  threw  grenades.  They  threw 
six  grenades  but  this  didn’t  kill  all,  so 
they  shot  again.  But  they  didn’t  hit 
me,  I fell  and  the  dead  fell  on  top  of 
me.  They  all  fell  in  a heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  there  they 


stayed. 

As  it  was  about  seven  o’clock,  it 
was  a little  dark  so  they  brought  a lan- 
tern, but  since  blood  from  the  dead 
had  fallen  on  me  . . . (the  soldiers  took 
him  to  be  dead  too).  I stayed  there,  I 
didn’t  think  of  leaving,  but  I looked 
and  there  was  a window  open.  So  I 
thought,  I’m  going  to  leave,  if  I die,  I 
die.  I have  no  family,  nothing.  My 
three  daughters  and  their  families,  my 
son  and  his  family,  and  my  wife,  all 
are  dead. 

And  so  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  I left  through  the  window  and 
crawled  away  on  the  ground.  And  so  I 
left  and  I came  to  this  side,  to  Mexico. 
I left  at  eight  and  arrived  here  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  walking  and 
without  sandals. 

That  is  what  they  did,  finished  all, 
burnt  all  the  houses,  the  jail,  the 
school,  the  church.  They  burned 
everything  with  the  women  and  the 
people  inside,  except  for  ten  left  in  the 
street  where  they  had  killed  them. 


At  2:30  in  the  afternoon  on  July 
10th  I saw  smoke  coming  from  the 
village  of  Yalcastan,  in  the  district  of 
Nenton  in  the  state  of  Huehuetenengo. 
This  village  is  on  the  border  of  Mexico. 
They  were  soldiers  and  they  were 
burning  the  houses  in  the  village. 

I got  near  and  I realized  that  they 
were  shooting.  I heard  the  cries  of  the 
captured  and  the  shouting  of  the 
Captain  to  withdraw.  I saw  them  from 
a distance  going  up  the  hill  on  their 
way  to  Yaltoyas.  They  were  about  60. 

Yaltoyas  is  another  village  in  the 
same  district  about  10  kilometers  from 
the  Mexican  border  south  of  Yalcastan. 
(All  the  people  in  both  villages  were 
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Children  in  Refugee  Camp  in  Central  America 
Photo  Credit:  Shay  Cullen 


campesinos  (farmers)  andChuj  Indians.) 

I continued  on  and  before  reaching 
Yaltoyas  I saw  12  bodies  on  the  road. 
Among  them  were  two  babies  of  about 
8 months-.  Many  of  them  had  their 
heads  cut  off.  The  dead,  it  appeared, 
had  been  carrying  tortillas  and  tostadas 
which  were  strewn  all  over  the  ground. 
Most  were  women.  The  rest  were  boys, 
one  of  about  19.  There  was  one 
woman  of  30  and  another  20,  they 
were  carrying  their  8-month  old 
babies. 

They  killed  them  with  machetes 
and  from  the  looks  of  the  faces,  may- 
be they  struck  them  with  stones  too. 
The  women  were  without  clothes, 
they  just  threw  a shirt  over  them.  The 
soldiers  had  violated  them  and  thrown 
them  in  a pile  to  one  side. 

They  were  campesinos  from 
Aguacate  on  their  way  to  take  refuge 
in  Mexico  when  they  ran  into  the 
soldiers.  It  seems  their  husbands  had 
sent  them  ahead.  One  of  the  husbands 
while  walking  up  the  road  to  catch  up 
to  them  came  upon  the  pile  of  bodies 
and  recognized  his  family. 

Among  the  dead  were  Maria 
Domingo,  Magdalena  Gomez,  Petrona 
Domingo  and  Juana  Domingo.  One  of 
the  children  of  8 months  is  Catarina 
Domingo. 


I fled  because  the  government 
soldiers  were  burning  the  houses.  As  I 
lived  outside  of  the  village  I saw  that 


they  were  burning  the  houses,  so  I left 
with  my  wife.  We  reached  the  road  for 
Mexico.  The  women  were  ahead  about 
100  meters  up  the  road  when  they 
came  upon  some  soldiers.  There  were 
about  200  to  300  of  them.  And  they 
killed  them  there  — all  the  women  and 
children. 

Three  of  us  were  behind.  When  we 
heard  the  shooting,  we  fled.  We  left 
the  road  and  hid.  They  left  the  dead 
there.  There  were  a lot,  20  or  25 
women  and  children.  My  wife,  35 
years  old,  my  sons  11,  9 and  7,  all 
dead.  So  I left  the  road  for  the  moun- 
tains. We  were  not  able  to  walk  on  the 
road  because  of  the  government 
soldiers. 

We  were  able  to  reach  Mexico  but 
we  suffered  a lot  because  we  were  not 
able  to  bring  anything  with  us. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  above  testimonies 
were  translated  and  sent  to  us  by 

Fr.  Vince  Heffernan,  SFM,  who  was 
stationed  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  dose 
to  the  Guatemalan  border. 

He  concludes: 

These  are  testimonies  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor,  the  threat  to  those 
with  power  and  money.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  you  that  you  stood  by  and 
watched,  without  uttering  a sound  of 
protest. 

“Where  is  your  brother?  . . . What 
have  you  done?  Listen!  Your  brother’s 
blood  is  crying  out  to  me  from  the 
earth.’’  (Gn.  4:9)  • 
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Pope  John  Paul  //  prays  over  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Amu  I fo  Romero, 
Sunday,  inside  San  Salvador’s  Metropolitan  Cathedral.  Photo  Credit:  AP 

"THE  POOR  O 
MUST REGAI 


The  following  texts  are  from  statements  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 
during  his  pastoral  visit  earlier  this  year  to  Central  America. 
The  excerpts  are  reprinted  from  L’Osservatore  Romano. 
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“ Xt  is  generally  known  that  the 

JLsocieties  which  I met  in  the 
course  of  this  journey  — particularly 
some  of  them  — remain  in  a state  of 
great  internal  tension  and  some  of 
them  are  even  a theatre  of  war. 

“The  tensions  have  their  origin  in 
the  old  socio-economic  structures,  in 
the  unjust  structures  which  permit  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  an  elite  few  together  with  the 
simultaneous  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  vast  majority  of  society.  This 
unjust  system  must  be  changed  by 
means  of  adequate  reforms  and  by 
observing  the  principles  of  social 
democracy.  Only  in  such  a way  and 
with  respect  for  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  the  respective  society  should 
there  be  formed  a solid  international 
collaboration,  necessary  for  these 
societies.  The  events  of  recent  years 
prove  however  that  solutions  have 
been  sought  rather  along  the  path  of 
violence,  by  imposing  guerilla  warfare 
which  in  San  Salvador  alone  has 
already  claimed  tens  of  thousands  of 
victims,  including  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero.  Such  warfare  is  carried  on  in 


EVERY  KIND 


HOPE” 

(John  Paul  II) 


large  measure  with  the  help  of  foreign 
forces  and  of  arms  supplied  from 
abroad  against  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  society  which  desires 
on  the  contrary,  Peace  and  democracy.” 

March  1 6 — General  Audience,  Rome. 
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“/  come  to  share  the  pain  of  the  peoples ..." 
John  Paul  //  Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Univers 


Costa  Rica  — Arrival  at  San  Jose  Airport,  March  2. 

“I  have  undertaken  this  journey  thinking  of  everyone,  moved  by  the  duty 
that  I feel  to  revive  the  light  of  faith  in  peoples  who  already  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  this  faith  might  always  more  effectively  illuminate  and  inspire 
their  individual  and  community  life. 

“But  this  pastoral  stay  of  St.  Peter’s  Successor  in  your  midst  is  meant  to  have 
also  other  purposes.  In  fact  there  echoes  in  my  mind  with  urgent  emphasis  the 
rending  cry  which  arises  from  these  lands  and  which  involves  peace,  an  end  to 
war  and  violent  death;  which  implores  reconciliation,  with  the  end  of  divisions 
and  hatred;  which  yearns  for  ample  justice,  until  now  futily  awaited;  which 
wants  to  be  called  to  a greater  dignity  without  renouncing  its  Christian  religious 
essence. 

“I  would  like  to  give  voice  to  this  pained  outcry  with  my  visit;  the  voice 
which  fades  away  with  the  already  customary  images  of  tears  or  of  the  death  of 
an  infant,  of  the  discomfort  of  the  elderly,  of  the  mother  who  loses  her  children, 
of  the  long  line  of  orphans,  of  so  many  thousands  of  refugees,  exiled  and  forced 
to  flee  in  search  of  a home,  of  the  poor  person  without  hope  or  work. 

“I  come  to  share  the  pain  of  the  peoples,  to  try  to  understand  them  first 
hand,  to  leave  a word  of  encouragement  and  hope,  based  on  a necessary  change 
of  positions. 

“This  change  is  possible  if  we  welcome  the  voice  of  Christ  which  urges  us  to 
respect  and  to  love  each  man  as  our  brother;  if  we  know  how  to  renounce  the 
practices  of  blind  selfishness;  if  we  learn  to  be  more  united;  if  we  rigorously 
apply  the  rules  of  social  justice  proclaimed  by  the  Church;  if  a growing  sense  of 
the  distributive  justice  of  tasks  and  duties  among  the  various  sectors  of  society 
makes  its  way  among  the  leaders  of  the  peoples;  and  if  each  people  could  face  its 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  sincere  dialogue,  without  foreign  interferences."  • 

Costa  Rica  - Homily  at  La  Sabana  Park,  March  3. 

“This  Church,  with  her  doctrine  and  her  example,  with  the  example  of  her 
saints  and  teachers,  exhorts  us  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  spiritual  things  but 
also  with  the  realities  of  this  world  and  of  the  society  of  which  we  are  a part. 

She  exhorts  us  to  be  committed  to  the  elimination  of  injustice,  to  work  for 
peace  and  the  overcoming  of  hatred  and  violence,  to  promote  man’s  dignity,  to 
feel  responsible  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  alienated  and  the  oppressed,  the 
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“in  certain  developing  countries,  millions  of 
people  are  forced  to  cultivate  the  land 
belonging  to  others . . . “John  Paul  II 
Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Univers 


refugees  and  the  exiles  and  the  dispersed,  just  as  for  so  many  others  whom  our 
solidarity  must  reach.”  • 

Nicaragua  — Managua  Airport,  March  4. 

“In  the  name  of  Him  who  out  of  love  gave  his  life  for  the  liberation  and  the 
redemption  of  all  men,  I want  to  make  my  contribution  so  that  the  sufferings  of 
innocent  people  in  this  area  of  the  world  may  cease;  so  that  bloody  conflicts, 
hatred  and  fruitless  accusations  may  end  in  order  to  make  room  for  a genuine 
dialogue,  a dialogue  that  may  be  a concrete  and  generous  offer  for  a meeting  of 
goodwill  and  not  a possible  justification  to  continue  to  foment  division  and 
violence. 

“I  also  come  to  launch  an  invitation  to  peace  toward  those  who,  inside  or 
outside  this  geographical  area  — wherever  they  may  be  — promote  in  one  way  or 
another  ideological,  economic  or  military  tensions  which  impede  the  free 
development  of  these  peoples  who  love  peace,  brotherhood  and  true  human, 
spiritual,  social,  civil,  or  democratic  progress. 

“I  commend  this  visit  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  venerated  by  the  faithful 
Nicaraguan  people  in  her  mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  while  I impart 
my  cordial  Blessing  to  everyone.”  • 

Panama  — To  the  campasinos,  March  5. 

“I  know  of  the  conditions  of  your  precarious  existence:  for  many  of  you, 
miserable  conditions  which  are  frequently  less  than  the  fundamental  needs  of 
human  life. 

“I  know  that  economic  and  social  development  has  been  unequal  in  Central 
America  and  in  this  country.  I know  that  the  peasant  population  has  often  been 
abandoned  to  an  ignoble  level  of  life  and  that  not  a few  times  it  has  been 
horribly  treated  and  exploited  . . . 

“How  could  I not  feel  moved  in  the  presence  of  tragic  situations  — unfor- 
tunately too  real  — such  as  those  described  in  my  encyclical  on  human  labour? 

In  certain  developing  countries,  millions  of  people  are  forced  to  cultivate  the 
land  belonging  to  others  and  are  exploited  by  the  big  landowners,  without  any 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  gain  possession  of  even  a small  piece  of  land  of  their 
own.  There  is  a lack  of  forms  of  legal  protection  for  the  agricultural  workers 
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Large  mural  in  Managua  depicting  a process  ill 
with  the  statues  of  the  Immaculate  Concept  \e 
Guzman,  Patron  of  Managua. 

themselves  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  old  age,  sickness  or  unemployment. 

Long  days  of  hard  physical  work  are  paid  miserably.  Land  which  could  be  cul- 
tivated is  left  abandoned  by  the  owners.  Legal  titles  to  possession  of  a small 
portion  of  land  that  someone  has  personally  cultivated  for  years  are  disregarded 
or  left  defenceless  against  the  ‘land  hunger’  of  more  powerful  individuals  or 
groups.  (Laborem  Exercens,  21)  . . . 

“Your  rightful  commitment  to  justice,  to  material  and  spiritual  development, 
to  effective  participation  in  social  and  political  life,  must  follow  the  directions 
indicated  by  the  Church’s  sociaEteaching  if  you  wish  to  build  a new  society,  one 
of  peace  and  justice.”  • 
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the  Nicaraguan  people  receiving  the  Pope 
7 e Patroness  of  Nicaragua  and  St.  Dominic  of 


Guatemala  - Homily  at  Campo  di  Marti,  March  7. 

“Let  us  remember,  nevertheless,  that  you  can  make  your  brother  die  little  by 
little,  day  by  day,  when  you  block  his  access  to  the  goods  which  God  created  for 
everyone’s  benefit  and  not  just  for  the  advantage  of  the  few.  This  human 
advancement  is  an  integral  part  of  evangelization  and  faith  . . . 

“Faith  in  Christ,  which  obliges  us  to  love  God  and  to  love  men  as  a brother, 
teaches  us  to  see  man  in  all  the  depth  of  his  transcendent  value.  Therefore  it 
must  be  faith  which  gives  the  incentive  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  integral 
advancement  of  man,  beginning  with  a clear  identity  as  a child  of  God  and  of  the 
Church,  without  allowing  this  vision  to  be  obscured  and  without  going  back  to 
ideological  premises  which  are  contrary  to  it. 
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“Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  may  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  shine  in  your  lives  like 
the  sun  on  the  waters  of  your  seas,  on  the  craters  of  your  magnificent  volcanoes, 
on  the  wings  of  your  swift  ‘quetzales’. 

“May  this  Christian  faith,  the  glory  of  your  nation,  the  soul  of  your  people 
and  of  Central  Americans,  be  manifested  in  practical,  well-defined  attitudes, 
above  all  towards  the  poorest,  weakest  and  simplest  of  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

“This  faith  must  lead  to  justice  and  peace.  No  more  divorce  between  faith 
and  life.  If  we  accept  Christ,  we  do  Christ’s  works,  we  treat  each  other  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  walk  the  ways  of  the  Gospel.  • 

Honduras  — To  the  Delegates  of  the  Word  at  San  Pedro  Suia,  March  8. 

“Your  preaching  is  very  valuable,  without  a doubt.  It  is  the  witness  you  give 
to  the  truth  with  your  lips.  However,  to  be  credible  witnesses,  your  life  must 
faithfully  reflect  what  you  preach.  Otherwise  you  would  destroy  with  one  hand 
what  you  build  with  the  other.  This  means  that  your  life  as  a family,  parents, 
spouses,  children,  citizens,  your  fidelity  to  the  duty  of  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  your  exemplary  charity,  your  honesty,  are  like  unavoidable 
demands  of  your  vocation  as  Delegates  of  the  Word.”  • 

Haiti  - Homily  at  the  dosing  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  Port-au-Prince, 

March  9. 

“The  poor  of  eviery  kind  must  regain  hope.  The  Church  maintains  in  this 
domain  a prophetic  mission,  inseparable  from  her  religious  mission,  and  she 
demands  the  freedom  to  fulfill  this:  not  in  order  to  accuse,  and  not  merely  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  evil,  but  to  contribute  in  a positive  manner  to  its  relief 
by  engaging  the  consciences  of  all,  and  more  particularly  of  those  who  bear 
responsibility  in  the  villages,  in  the  cities  and  at  the  national  level,  so  that  they 
act  in  conformity  to  the  Gospel  and  to  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

“Yes,  the  very  fact  of  being  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and  of  taking  part 
in  His  Eucharistic  Banquet  commits  you  to  the  task  of  promoting  these  changes. 
This  is  your  way  of  washing  the  feet  of  one  another,  following  the  example  of 
Christ.  You  will  do  it  without  violence,  without  murder,  without  internal  strife, 
all  of  which  so  often  engender  nothing  but  new  forms  of  oppression.  You  will 
do  it  in  respect  for  and  love  of  liberty. 

“I  congratulate  all  those  who  are  working  for  this,  who  defend  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  often  with  the  means  of  the  poor,  I might  say,  ‘with  bare  hands’.  And  I 
appeal  to  all  those  who  have  power,  wealth,  culture  at  their  disposal  that  they 
understand  their  grave  and  urgent  responsibility  toward  all  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  This  is  the  honour  of  their  task.  I say  to  them  also  that  I have  confidence 
in  them  and  that  I pray  for  them.”  • 
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Sister  Mona  Kelly  attends  to  a patient. 


A Christian 
Response 

Sister  Mona  Kelly,  OLM.  The  plight  of  some  two  million 

* foreign  workers,  mostly  Ghanaians, 
abruptly  expelled  from  Nigeria  caught 
the  newspaper  headlines  and  the  TV 
news  despatches-of  the  Western  world 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  January, 
1983.  Why  was  the  Western  news 
media,  not  usually  too  interested  in 
stories  from  the  African  continent,  so 
caught  up  with  this  one?  It  could  have 
been  the  sheer  size  of  the  displacement 
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Earlier  this  year,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ghanaians  were  expelled  from  Nigeria. 
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— some  two  million  souls  compared  to 
less  than  a million  from  the  Ethiopian 
Ogaden  or  a quarter  of  a million  dis- 
placed from  Equatorial  Guinea. 
Another  factor  may  have  been  the 
short  time  given  the  “aliens”  in  which 
to  go.  Nigeria’s  Interior  Minister,  Alhaji 
Ali  Baba  refuted  criticism  by  recalling 
that  all  nationals  had  been  asked  to 
register  in  1980  but  with  little 
response.  In  October,  1982  all  for- 
eigners were  urged  to  comply  with 
Nigeria’s  immigration  laws  and  were 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  ignoring 
them.  But  it  was  the  closure  of  Ghana’s 
borders  that  Nigerian  officials  cited  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  desperate  condi- 
tions faced  by  the  refugees  back  up  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  borders 
of  Togo  and  Benin. 

Given  the  wide  news  coverage  in 
their  home  countries,  missionaries  in 
Nigeria  soon  began  to  receive  inquiries 
concerning  the  reaction  of  the  Chris- 
tian population  to  such  a mass  displace- 
ment of  peoples. 

On  the  national  level,  who  spoke 
out  about  the  sufferings  of  these 
people?  Dr.  Nnamdi  Asikiwe,  National 
Leader  of  the  Nigerian  People’s  Party 
and  the  Emir  of  Sokoto  lamented  the 
manner  in  which  the  expulsion  had 
been  carried  out  but  no  comprehen- 
sive statement  on  the  matter  came 
from  the  Catholic  Bishops  as  a group. 
The  President  of  Nigeria  is  a Moslem 
and  many  of  the  Ghanaians  expelled 
were  Christians  though  substantial 


numbers  of  Moslems  and  other  non- 
Christians  were  expelled  from  Nigeria 
to  Cameroun,  Chad,  Niger,  Togo  and 
Upper  Volta.  Nearly  all  Nigerian  citi- 
zens seemed  to  feel  that  the  expulsion 
order  was  a good  thing  for  their  oil- 
dependent  economy,  hard  hit  by 
unemployment  and  the  depletion  of 
its  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Most 
however,  regretted  the  sufferings  of 
the  displaced  persons. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  Bishop 
Gbuji,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Issele-Uku, 
who  as  it  happened  was  addressing  the 
National  Conference  of  Religious 
Women  at  the  height  of  the  exodus. 
He  described  the  conditions  suffered 
by  some  of  the  refugees  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  congregations 
of  religious  women  in  the  country 
took  up  the  challenge  at  their  subse- 
quent meeting.  Appropriately  enough 
their  theme  was  “hearing  the  cry  of 
the  poor.”  The  response  was  immediate. 
Every  congregation  pledged  Sisters, 
supplies  and  money  for  the  task  of 
alleviating  the  hardships  of  the  depart- 
ing aliens. 

Three  Sisters  volunteered  to  go 
directly  to  Lagos,  a Dominican,  a Holy 
Child  Sister  and  myself,  a member  of 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries.  Reaching 
Lagos,  our  first  problem  was  where  to 
begin  — how  to  find  the  most  needy 
and  the  means  to  help  them.  We  based 
ourselves  in  Ajegunle  with  the  Holy 
Child  Sisters  where  the  parish  priest 
had  already  collected  money  from  the 
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. Our  first  problem  was  where 
to  begin  — how  to  help  the  most 
needy  and  the  means  to  help 
them.  ” 


Nigerian  parishioners  for  the  departing 
Ghanaians.  Other  Church  groups  like- 
wise raised  funds.  Contacting  the 
Nigerian  Red  Cross  and  the  Nigerian 
Welfare  Department  at  the  port,  we 
worked  with  them  to  provide  trans- 
port, food  and  medicine  to  assist  those 
stranded  in  Lagos  waiting  for  boats  or 
planes  to  take  them  home.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  had  already  set  off  by 
road. 

Though  the  official  Church  was 
slow  to  speak  out,  priests,  laity  and 
Sisters  in  every  area  of  the  country 


were  quick  to  raise  funds  necessary  to 
see  the  refugees  home  with  a minimum 
of  inconvenience.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lagos,  His  Grace  Most  Rev.  Dr.  A.  O. 
Okegle  spoke  on  TV  but  unfortunately 
his  message  was  cut  off  but  he  too 
donated  funds  for  the  relief  effort. 

From  my  experience,  those  days  in 
Lagos,  I can  say  that  generally  the 
Nigerian  people  did  not  abuse  the 
fleeing  aliens.  Those  in  Lagos  left  with 
their  untaxed  goods.  There  were 
incidents  as  are  bound  to  happen  in 
such  circumstances  but  there  were 
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none  of  those  mass  reprisals  that  were 
going  on  simultaneously  in  Assam.  Pic- 
tures reaching  Canada  of  terrible 
conditions  were  most  likely  taken  at 
bottle-necks  as  Ghanaians  waited  for 
their  government . to  re-open  its 
borders.  In  Lagos  we  had  reports  that 
things  were  in  chaos  at  the  border.  I 
went  to  both  Nigeria/Benin  border 
points  and  found  by  this  time,  when 
Ghana  had  at  last  relented,  the  refugees 
were  proceeding  smoothly. 

Black  Africa  has  been  described  by 
Newsweek  magazine  as  a collection  of 


nations  in  shambles  and  in  an  article 
on  the  continent  listed  an  apocalytic 
array  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters 
facing  most  of  its  states.  The  challenge 
now  to  the  Canadian  people  is  linked 
closely  to  our  own,  to  sensitize  others 
to  these  facts  of  life  and  to  help 
alleviate  those  conditions  which  lead 
to  such  economic  and  social  upheavals. 
Was  this  not  the  plea  of  that  spokes- 
man for  the  suffering  masses  of  the 
world,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  himself, 
while  speaking  on  the  Nigerian  expul- 
sion. • 
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|\ice,  as  a symbol  in  our  worship 
today,  brings  to  our  minds  the 
realities  of  life  in  Asia.  Rice  is  the 
staple  food  of  most  of  us.  Some  have 
plenty  of  it;  some  little.  Millions  in 
Asia  go  hungry  and  for  them  God 
comes  In  the  shape  of  a bowl  of  rice. 

The  land  on  which  we  grow  rice  is 
our  basic  wealth,  and  it  is  the  scene  of 
our  work.  Many  work  in  the  fields 
which  they  do  not  own;  but  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  make  the  rich  richer. 

God  in  his  bounty  has  given  the 


earth  and  its  resources  for  the  whole 
of  human  kind  to  enjoy,  but  our  greed 
and  selfishness  have  made  them  the 
private  possession  of  a few,  violating 
the  purposes  of  God. 

This  reality  of  the  poverty,  hunger, 
landlessness  and  inequality  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Asian  people  is  in  the  con- 
text of  our  thanks-giving,  confession 
and  intercession  on  this  Asia  Sunday. 
Our  self-dedication  too,  as  individuals 
and  Churches,  must  express  our  recog- 
nition of  the  reality  of  an  unending 
struggle  for  life  for  millions  of  people 
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of  Life 


Editor's  Note: 

The  Meditation  is  from 
the  Christian  Conference 
of  Asia. 


in  our  world  today. 

The  theme  for  this  Sunday  is  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Life  of  the  World.  It  is  also 
the  theme  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting 
in  j uly  this  year  in  Vancouver,  Canada. 

This  claim  of  our  Lord  has  become 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  its  hope  and  life  for  nearly 
20  centuries.  And  today  we  proclaim 
to  the  world  with  humility  and  thank- 
fulness that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  sure 


and  eternal  source  of  hope  and  life  for 
all  people  everywhere.  But  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  claim,  of  this  hope, 
of  this  life,  has  to  be  proved  in  relation 
to  the  grim  realities  of  Asia  and  the 
world. 

How  will  our  people  denied  rice, 
the  staple  of  their  lives,  see,  acknow- 
ledge and  accept  Jesus  as  the  Rice  of 
Life?  What  responsibility  does  it  place 
on  you  and  me  and  that  Church  as  we 
confess  and  proclaim  in  this  context 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Life  of  the 
World.  • 
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Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Russ  Feldmeier  was  ordained  for 
Maryknoll  Missions  last  year  and 
he  was  sent  to  Korea.  Russ  is  new  to 
the  priesthood  but  he  is  no  stranger  to 
Korea. 

Back  in  1969  when  Russ  graduated 
from  college  the  U.S.  was  still  very 
much  bogged  down  in  the  Vietnam 


RUSS 
FELDMEIER: 

Missionary  for 
the  &0’s 


War.  His  options  looked  pretty  bleak 
on  the  surface.  He  could  go  to  Viet- 
nam or  go  to  jail,  or  escape  to  Canada. 

“I  suppose  under  normal  circum- 
stances I would  have  joined  the  army 
and  gone  to  Vietnam  but  with  all  the 
opposition  to  the  war  at  home  and  my 
own  feelings  about  it  I opted  for  some- 
thing different. 

Russ  joined  the  Peace  Corps  and 
was  sent  to  Korea. 

“I  didn't  know  anything  about 
Korea  at  the  time  and  naturally 
wondered  what  I could  do  to  be  useful. 
It  was  a good  experience.  After  three 
months  of  language  study  we  were 
sent  out  to  live  with  different  families. 
Naturally  the  living  quarters  were 
slightly  cramped  but  it  was  a rare 
opportunity  to  learn  from  the  inside 
what  goes  on  in  a Korean  family. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  interested  in 
building  up  good  relations  between 
countries  and  so  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers were  advised  to  keep  out  of 
politics. 

“That  seemed  like  a good  idea  at 
the  time  but  after  you  have  seen 
people  suffering  under  the  system  you 
had  a strong  desire  to  speak  out  about 
social  justice.  It  was  frustrating  to  go 
along  with  a system  that  you  knew 
instinctively  was  unjust  and  even 
oppressive. 

The  Peace  Corps  encouraged  its 
members  to  live  simply.  The  members 
tried  to  live  within  the  economy  of  the 
country.  They  were  a witness  against 
cars  and  wealth.  They  used  the  trans- 
portation of  the  country  wherever 

Father  Russ  Feldmeier ; M.M.  — a new 
kind  of  priest  — with  a statue  of  the 
first  Korean  priest ; Father  Andrew 
Kim. 


Father  Russ  is  an  obliging  missionary 
who  is  really  in  demand  with  young 
workers. 


possible. 

The  Korean  people  received  us  very 
warmly.  I didn’t  experience  any  anti- 
American  feeling  at  all.  The  informality 
of  the  Korean  family  was  not  unlike 
my  own  family  back  in  Pittsburgh. 

Some  of  the  Peace  Corps  members 
suffered  from  culture  shock  and  were 
not  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  situation.  They  left  after  several 
months. 

“Living  with  a Korean  family 
forced  us  to  get  outside  ourselves.  Like 
most  people  the  Koreans  take  to  peo- 
ple who  smile  a lot  and  who  are  not 
stand-offish.”  The  two  families  that  I 
lived  with  are  still  very  close  friends. 
They  gave  me  the  first  real  inclination 
that  I would  receive  far  more  in  Korea 
than  I would  ever  be  able  to  give. 

In  1975  Russ  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  entered  the  Mary- 
knoll  Seminary. 

“I  had  a real  religious  experience.  I 
went  to  a prayer  meeting  one  night 
while  I was  in  Taegu.  I meta  Maryknoll 
priest  there  and  we  talked  for  several 
hours.  My  experience  was  not  unusual. 
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Korean  houses  as  seen  from  above. 
People  live  very  dose  together. 


Four  members  of  our  group  became 
priests.  I had  never  given  it  much 
thought  back  in  the  States.  It  was 
being  in  Korea  and  meeting  these  great 
people.  Well,  God  reached  out  and 
touched  me. 

Russ  is  studying  language  for  one 
year  before  going  into  a team  ministry 
to  assist  young  workers  in  Seoul. 

My  idea  is  to  live  with  the  people. 
If  we  could  get  a small  house  and  live 
simply  I think  we  could  accomplish 
something.  Those  young  workers  have 
a hard  life  and  they  are  looking  for 
some  hope  and  some  reasons  for  living. 

I didn’t  go  to  them.  They  came  to  me. 

Some  young  workers  came  to  Russ 
and  asked  him  to  preach  a retreat  for 
them.  They  work  long  hours  and  so  it 
had  to  start  late  Saturday  night.  Fie 
started  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and 
they  went  through  until  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  slept  for  two  hours 
and  then  moved  to  another  place  and 
the  retreat  continued  until  six  o’clock 
Saturday  night. 


I took  the  text  from  Paul’s  letter  to 
the  Philippians.  You  know  the  one 
where  Paul  is  in  chains?  I asked  them 
to  describe  their  own  situations.  They 
made  some  sketches.  Some  of  those 
drawings  were  really  far  out.  Then  we 
talked  about  the  drawings.  One  of 
those  sketches  was  really  vivid.  It 
showed  a machine  chewing  the  guy  up. 
I don’t  think  I was  even  close  to  help- 
ing them  with  their  problems  but  they 
wanted  me  to  be  there.  And  that  may 
be  the  first  step. 

Maryknoll  has  recently  opened  her 
doors  to  lay  members.  After  weather- 
ing the  usual  misgivings  of  some  cleri- 
cal members  that  the  Society  would 
never  be  the  same  again,  Maryknoll 
went  ahead  and  sent  four  young 
women  and  two  young  men  to  Korea. 
The  experiment  is  very  successful. 

I think  everyone  in  the  Korean  mis- 
sion at  least  would  agree  that  these 
people  have  changed  Maryknoll  for 
good.  The  six  of  them  are  all  highly 
qualified.  They  are  nurses  and  they  are 
working  at  a leprosorium.  There  is  still 
a great  need  for  small  clinics  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be  doing 
in  the  future  if  they  should  decide  to 
stay. 

Certainly  Father  Russ  Feldmeier 
understands  the  lay  members  and  he 
has  experienced  the  same  desire  to 
serve  for  a limited  time  overseas.  He 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  some  if 
not  all  of  the  six  lay  missionaries  will 
renew  and  possibly  decide  to  stay  on 
as  permanent  members. 

Everyone  here  is  working  very  hard 
to  make  this  experiment  work.  Most 
of  us  are  now  convinced  that  the  future 
of  the  Church  is  going  to  depend  on 
dedicated  lay  people.  This  is  a begin- 
ning. We  pray  that  it  will  grow  and 
thrive.  • 
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FORMATION-EDUCATION 


A Call 
to  Serve 

Father  Brennan 

(Continuing  the  series  of  reflections  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Society  in  our  new 
Constitutions,  we  come  to  a section  which  calls  the  members  to  a life  of 
service. 

In  keeping  with  recent  statements  of  the  Church,  this  life  of  service  is  under- 
stood to  involve  both  the  announcing  of  and  working  for  “a  full  humanity  and 
liberation  for  all  whom  we  encounter.”  We  are  reminded  also  that  part  of  this 
process  will  be  our  own  continued  conversion.  In  practical  terms,  this  means  an 
explicit  involvement  of  the  Society  and  its  members  in  the  process  of  social 
justice.  In  this,  our  commitment  to  love  will  be  given  practical  expression.  We 
recall  Jeremiah’s  message  to  King  Jehoiakim  that  to  know  God  is  to  practise 
justice.  (Jer.  22 : 1 5-16) 

This  becomes  a challenge  to  us  to  examine  our  own  values  and  lifestyle  and 
that  of  our  society  to  see  how  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel.  It  forces  us 
to  examine  our  work  and  to  see  what  kind  of  message  we  are  giving.  It  means 
building  up,  supporting  what  is  good.  It  means  binding  up  and  consoling  hurts 
that  are  faltering  or  discouraged.  It  also  means  naming  devils,  sins,  whether  social 
or  personal  in  order  that  one  day  the  whole  of  creation  may  be  brought  under 
the  reign  of  God. 

For  further  information  on  the  missionary  life,  as  a priest  or  a lay  missionary, 
please  write  to: 

Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M., 

Formation-Education  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 
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/ REMEMBER 


BLIND  FAITH 

It  was  just  one  week  before  Christmas  of  1982.  At  five  o’clock  one  afternoon 

^someone  knocked  on  my  door  here  at  headquarters  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  “Father,  a man  at  the  front  door  wants  to  speak  to  a priest,”  I 
was  told.  My  first  thought  was  that  he  would  be  a “knight  of  the  road”  asking 
for  financial  help,  or  perhaps  someone  wanting  spiritual  assistance.  To  my  sur- 
prise, a blind  man  was  there.  We  introduced  ourselves  and  I invited  him  into  my 
office. 

His  first  name  is  Rocco.  We  spoke  for  thirty  minutes.  He  asked  me  about  our 
missionary  work  and  I found  out  the  following:  Rocco  was  born  thirty  years  ago 
in  Italy.  He  went  completely  blind  when  he  was  five  years  old  and  came  to 
Canada  five  years  later.  Rocco  with  his  parents  and  sisters  settled  in  Toronto  and 
here  he  works  as  an  interpreter,  as  he  speaks  Italian  and  English  fluently. 

The  time  passed  quickly  and  Rocco  stood  up  and  said:  “Father,  the  real 
reason  I’m  here  is  to  donate  money  for  your  missions,  especially  for  the  work 
Father  Robert  Hymus  is  doing  in  the  Dominican  Republic.”  Then  he  handed  me 
a cheque  for  a large  amount  of  money.  My  first  reaction  was  one  of  surprise  and 
I said:  “Rocco,  are  you  certain  you  can  afford  this  amount?  That’s  a lot  of 
money!”  His  reply  was  one  I’ll  never  forget. 

I’ll  always  remember  Rocco’s  reply  because  I realize  he’s  completely  blind 
and  I cherish  my  eyesight  very  much.  “Father  Daniel,”  he  said,  “God  has  been 
very  good  to  me.  So,  every  year  near  Christmas,  I choose  a charity  to  donate 
some  money  in  appreciation  for  everything  God  has  given  me.  This  year,  I’ve 
chosen  to  help  finance  a project  for  Father  Hymus.”  He  had  heard  about  Father 
Hymus  from  a sister  of  our  late  Father  John  Fullerton,  who  had  died  the  pre- 
vious July. 

Since  this  happened,  I have  often  wondered  how  I would  react  if  I lost  my 
eyesight.  Would  I have  such  strong  faith  in  God?  Would  I be  able  to  say,  as 
Rocco  “God  has  been  good  to  me?”  Or,  would  I be  bitter?  Somehow,  I feel  that 
Rocco’s  strong  faith  is  heroic.  That’s  what  we  need  now  — more  than  ever:  a 
strong  heroic-like  faith  in  God  and  more  believers  like  Rocco.  God  bless  him!  • 

Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $ 5.00 

□ two  years  9.00 

□ life  75.00 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  jewelry  or 
old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


